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Preface 


Universities are in many ways at the forefront of the Palestine solidarity 
movement in the west — a situation that shows in a nutshell just how far the 
movement still has to go before justice for Palestinians is likely to be 
achieved. This book’s focus is on just one aspect of Palestine solidarity on 
campus: the institutional academic boycott of Israel, a branch of the Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) campaign. If Israel’s apartheid practices are 
to end, the intensity with which BDS is often debated in higher education 
will have to be matched outside it. One of the ways this can happen, 
perhaps, is by normalizing the boycott in academia, in order to establish 
universities as precedents for the kind of principled solidarity with Palestine 
that should be encouraged in other contexts. My hope is that this book can 
contribute to this goal. 

Mote specifically, the chapters that follow have the ambition of advancing 
the academic boycott of Israel in three ways: by presenting a comprehensive 
justification for the boycott in itself, by analyzing the university contexts in 
which the call to boycott is made and by relating it to various questions 
within contemporary political and intellectual life, in recognition of the fact 
that, more than simply the main expression of support for Palestine in 
academia, the academic boycott is also one of the most divisive topics in the 
politics of knowledge today. 


The book is intended for anyone who is at least open to the possibility 
that the academic boycott of Israel is politically and intellectually justifiable. 
Its starting point is the observation that BDS overall appears to be easily the 
most powerful tactic that the Palestine solidarity movement currently has. 
This is a premise of the argument that follows, so I will not be offering either 
any speculation on the boycott’s utility in comparison to other tactics that 
Palestinians and their allies might adopt or any assessment of specific 
academic boycott achievements or failures. This should not be taken as any 
sign of overinvestment in the academic boycott or overestimation of its 
political possibilities. Justice for Palestinians will obviously not be achieved 
by any kind of activism among academics or students on their own — which 
is why people involved in BDS on campus are also typically active in other 
Palestine solidarity (and wider antiracist and decolonization) efforts. These 
wider efforts are not my concern here: while I often use the term “BDS” as 
shorthand to refer simply to the academic boycott, I have little to say about 
wider campaign activity beyond it, whether student activism, university 
divestment campaigns or other forms of Palestine solidarity on or off 
campus. This selectivity does not come from any lack of appreciation of 
these other activities’ importance. Rather, by homing in on a small facet of 
the wider BDS campaign, I hope to suggest just how robust and 
intellectually rich the justification for Palestine solidarity more generally is: 
if, as I argue, it makes political sense to boycott Israeli universities, which 
pursue work that they regularly claim is indispensable to peace efforts in 
Palestine-Israel, then boycotting cultural and consumer activity, where the 
same claim is much less plausible, immediately becomes easier. 

This book has been a long time in the making, and I have relied more than 
usual on friends and colleagues for help in writing it and advice on how to 
publish it. I’m extremely grateful to the numerous academics throughout the 
West Bank, most of whom need to remain unnamed, who have helped me to 
understand the experience of Palestinian universities under occupation in 
finer detail. Without their generosity, the analysis here would have been 
greatly impoverished. I’m also especially grateful to everyone who read the 
manuscript in its entirety or in part, supplied details or clarifications or 


helped in other ways with the development of aspects of the argument or 
with the book’s journey into print: Abaher El-Sakka, Ahmed Beshtawi, 
Aurélien Mondon, Briony Neilson, Bruce Robbins, David Brophy, Eran 
Asoulin, Fahad Ali, Gavan Titley, Jacqueline Léon, James Godfrey, Jean- 
Michel Fortis, Jumana Bayeh, Lana Tatour, Marcelo Svirsky, Mark Johnston, 
Mazin Qumsiyeh, Nadine El-Enany, Nina Riemer, Osama Jarrar, Robert 
Boncardo, Sam Jones, Sarah Keenan, Saree Makdisi, Sebastian Budgen, 
Simon During, Sol Salbe, Stefan Mattesich, Steven Salaita and Tom Riemer. 
Their generosity has significantly improved the result. I’m grateful to Eran 
Asoulin and Benedetto Passaretti for their meticulous research-assisting and 
manuscript-preparation work and to Bob Brecher for his generous and astute 
advice on the manuscript and for going above and beyond in facilitating the 
book’s publication. I’d also like to thank the two anonymous readers for 
Rowman and Littlefield for their valuable comments. It goes without saying 
that no one mentioned is responsible for any mistakes or misinterpretations 
and certainly shouldn’t be assumed to share any of the ideas in the book. 

'm grateful to audiences at Maynooth University, Ireland; at the 
University of Sydney English department seminar; and at the 2017 BDS: 
Driving Global Justice for Palestine conference, also at the University of 
Sydney, for their reactions to oral presentations of some of these ideas, as 
well as to the students in various contexts with whom I’ve discussed 
questions relevant to the book. Some parts of the following chapters use 
material that has previously appeared in earlier versions, including in 
Jacobin (chapters one, two and three), Australian Universities’ Review 
(chapter three) and Overland (chapter six). 

In her essay “The Academic Boycott and Beyond: Towards an 
Epistemological Strategy of Liberation and Decolonization, Yara Harawi 
notes that “the voices of academic allies cannot and should not replace 
Palestinian voices.” With Palestinians all too often excluded from debates on 
their own people’s liberation, it is essential that they be front and center of 
discussion of the academic boycott. But they should not be left to struggle 
alone. To be real, solidarity with Palestinians must be active; the more the 
case for boycott is strengthened, the less will silencing and exclusion of 


Palestinians be possible. My intention in this book, as I hope will be clear, is 
to echo and reinforce, not to replace, the calls for boycott and other forms of 
solidarity and the analysis of its politics that Palestinians themselves have so 
powerfully and lucidly made - not just with their words but also with their 
bodies and, all too often, their lives. So the chapters that follow are dedicated 
to the proud Palestinian resistance, both in Palestine itself and outside it, and 
to the countless Palestinians, including students and academics, whose lives 
have been ruined or taken by Israeli colonial violence, with the support of its 
universities, in the years I have been writing. 


Introduction 


“We call upon academic institutions and academics worldwide,’ academics 
at Birzeit University in Palestine wrote in a 2018 official statement, “to 
boycott Israel and its complicit academic institutions, until it complies with 
its obligations under international law.”+ For decades now, Palestinians and 
their supporters have been making that same, simple request. During this 
time, the boycott movement has been growing. It will continue to do so. 
Nevertheless, only a small minority of academics have publicly undertaken 
to cut ties with Israel. Even after the brutal Zionist violence of May 2021 - 
attacks on worshipers in the Al-Aqsa mosque, accelerated ethnic cleansing 
in East Jerusalem, pogroms against Palestinians in Israel and a devastating 
air assault on Gaza which killed 256 Palestinians —- fewer than half the 
solidarity statements issued by academics worldwide committed to Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanctions (BDS). And of that minority, some even stopped 
short of explicitly endorsing the academic boycott, even though this is the 
most relevant version of BDS in a university setting.2 The reason is clear 
enough: almost everything in the politics and culture of higher education 
works against academics boycotting Israel. Quite aside from the fact that 
boycotting means forgoing professional opportunities and often involves a 
risk of reprisals, boycotts are a form of shunning, and so are the very 
opposite of the norms of professional “collegiality” and “civility” that 


academics frequently invoke, and sometimes even observe, in their working 
lives. 

In the chapters that follow, we will explore these and other features of the 
academic boycott in its political, social and intellectual dimensions. The 
book’s most important aim is to present the political and intellectual 
rationale for the boycott as thoroughly as possible, in the hope of winning 
new adherents to it. At the same time, we will analyze the university 
contexts in which the boycott intervenes, and the uptake and resistances it 
triggers. But, as we will see, it is impossible to do any of this properly 
without also addressing some of the questions that academic BDS raises, and 
that its best-known proponents frequently discuss, about the politics of 
intellectual life more broadly, both in universities and beyond them. In 
calling for the suspension of intellectual activity — in particular, conferences 
and academic exchanges - in certain carefully defined circumstances, BDS 
and academics’ frequent reluctance to engage in it raise important questions 
about the connections between progressive thought and progressive action 
in the current moment. I hope that understanding these connections better 
will contribute to the Palestine solidarity movement by giving us a clearer 
picture of the social and political stakes of the call for BDS both in 
universities and beyond them. 

In academic circles, boycotting scholarly activity, of all things, can seem 
particularly counterintuitive and unjustifiable. This impression is mistaken: 
as will become clear, the academic boycott follows from certain basic and 
readily justified intellectual and political considerations. By demonstrating 
this in the course of the book, I hope to strengthen the case not only for the 
academic boycott itself but also for the economic and cultural aspects of the 
wider BDS campaign. Critics of the consumer and cultural boycotts cannot 
reach for the same high-minded defenses as critics of the boycott’s academic 
version, such as the necessity to maintain intellectual and scientific dialogue. 
But if these defenses fail and the academic boycott is in fact justifiable, as I 
will argue it is, then the justifiability of the other forms of boycott should be 
even more obvious. 


Boycotts are, as Muhammad Ali Khalidi notes, “a ubiquitous political 
tactic and their moral credentials are rarely called into question when used 
in other contexts” than BDS.2 Boycotting has been a recurrent component of 
Palestinians’ resistance to Zionism for over a century; it was even central to 
the Zionist project in Palestine, as Abdel Razzaq Takriti has shown.‘ The 
most recent instantiation of the boycott tactic on a large scale dates to the 
call issued in 2005 by 173 Palestinian organizations — unions, professional 
associations, refugee and human rights organizations, charities and religious, 
cultural and community groups - for a campaign of BDS against Israel. 
Given Israel’s insatiable, merciless and completely illegal persistence in the 
violent repression of Palestinians, and the unequivocal failure of “all forms 
of international intervention and peace-making,” Palestinians called on 
international civil society, including people of conscience in Israel, “to 
impose broad boycotts and implement divestment initiatives against Israel 
similar to those applied to South Africa in the apartheid era,” and to pressure 
governments “to impose embargoes and sanctions against Israel.”2 The call 
stipulates that 


these non-violent punitive measures should be maintained until Israel meets its obligation to 
recognize the Palestinian people’s inalienable right to self-determination and fully complies 
with the precepts of international law by: 


1. Ending its occupation and colonization of all Arab lands and dismantling the Wall 

2. Recognizing the fundamental rights of the Arab-Palestinian citizens of Israel to full 
equality; and 

3. Respecting, protecting and promoting the rights of Palestinian refugees to return to 
their homes and properties as stipulated in UN resolution 194.2 


In a situation where official diplomatic and legal mechanisms have 
spectacularly failed to secure these goals, the BDS campaign proposed to 
change tack. Bypassing the sclerotic institutions of international law, it 
would return some leverage over global justice to ordinary people. It is 
hardly surprising, as a result, that no other campaign has ever received as 
comprehensive a mandate from Palestinians themselves. Those who reject 
BDS, then, are turning their backs on the overwhelming request of 


Palestinian civil society, among the most strangulated and oppressed on the 
planet. 

Universities have been center stage throughout the history of BDS. Along 
with the cultural boycott, the academic arm of the campaign was the first to 
take shape. For many years, the Palestinian Council for Higher Education 
had banned cooperation with Israeli academia in protest at the denial of 
academic and other freedoms to Palestinians. In 2002, several hundred 
European academics and researchers called for a moratorium on European 
funding of Israeli cultural and research institutions; at the end of that year, 
the University of Paris 6 voted to call for the nonrenewal of the European 
Union’s (EU) research funding agreement with Israel.2 The following year, 
Palestinian academics and intellectuals issued their own boycott call. Then, 
in 2004, the newly constituted Palestinian Campaign for the Academic and 
Cultural Boycott of Israel (PACBI) asked international academics to 
“comprehensively and consistently boycott all Israeli academic and cultural 
institutions as a contribution to the struggle to end Israel’s occupation, 
colonization and system of apartheid.” As well as institution-level action 
against Israeli higher education, PACBI also called for direct support for 
Palestinian academic and cultural institutions, “without requiring them to 
partner with Israeli counterparts as an explicit or implicit condition for such 


”8 Since this call was issued, the academic boycott has slowly been 


support 
gaining adherents. Notably, the University of Johannesburg cut its ties with 
Ben-Gurion University in 2011.2 Academic associations including the US 
American Studies Association, the National Women’s Studies Association, 
the African Literature Association, the British Society for Middle Eastern 
Studies, the Middle East Studies Association and the Latin American 
Council of Social Sciences, have voted to endorse BDS. Academics from 
Australia to Brazil have signed pledges to uphold the academic boycott, 
which is promoted in many countries, including the US, UK and France, by 
ongoing organizing collectives. Prominent but so far unsuccessful campaigns 
for an endorsement of the academic boycott have been run in the Modern 
Language Association. Scores of student unions and associations around the 


world have voted to support different aspects of the boycott campaign.72 


Boycotts in universities do not, of course, lead directly to justice for 
Palestinians. Instead, boycott activism contributes to this end in two related 
ways: by placing pressure on Israel and by expressing concrete solidarity 
with Palestinians. On the question of pressure, it is commonly acknowledged 
that Israeli society will not abandon its anti-Palestinianism of its own accord 
but will need to be compelled by outside forces. In the absence of internal, 
self-seeded change, the pressure the academic boycott places on Israel takes 
two forms. First, in directly targeting universities, academic BDS targets 
institutions that play a central role in the maintenance, planning and 
justification of Israeli state anti-Palestinianism. As detailed in chapter one, 
universities are an integral component of Israel’s permanent war effort: in 
trying to institutionally isolate them, the boycott aims to undermine the war 
effort itself. In this context, it is crucial to appreciate that the academic 
boycott is not a blanket boycott of any and all Israeli academics. Quite the 
contrary, as discussed in chapter one, the official guidelines to the academic 
boycott issued by PACBI make it clear that mere affiliation to an Israeli 
university does not qualify any academic for boycott. It is only official 
institutional leaders — university presidents and deans acting in their official 
capacity — and Israeli university-sponsored academic structures such as 
conferences and exchange programs that are boycottable. The boycott, 
therefore, targets only those individuals who have freely chosen to make 
themselves accountable, through their leadership positions or their use of 
official university-level structures, for their institutions’ commitment to 
maintaining anti-Palestinian apartheid in Israel. 

The second form of pressure academic BDS places on Israel is ideological. 
As we will explore in chapter four, Israel has set great stock in its 
membership of a notional liberal, democratic, western community of 
nations, of which it traditionally saw itself as an outpost, radically 
demarcated from the authoritarian regimes of much of the rest of the Middle 
East. Despite the dominance of the far right in Israel’s current political 
culture, this liberal image is still central to Zionist ideology. In isolating 
Israeli universities’ official activities, the academic boycott aspires to shatter 
the myth of Israeli democratic liberalism and highlight its flagrant violation 


of the most elementary considerations of justice. It sets out to do this within 
a community — university teachers and researchers - that is a powerful 
vector of Israel’s international image. By isolating its complicit higher 
education institutions and challenging the soft global power that Israel 
exerts on the world scene through them, the academic boycott aims to foster 
a realization in Israeli civil society and among Zionists worldwide of the 
untenability of their present policies. 

The other principal rationale of the academic boycott is its status as an 
expression of solidarity with Palestinians. Among close observers of 
Palestinian affairs, it is commonly believed that the popular, democratically 
led BDS campaign has done more than any other recent political initiative to 
advance Palestinian rights. Certainly, it has done far more than the decades 
of collaborationism shown by the official Palestinian leadership. When an 
oppressed political community asks for solidarity and says what it wants its 
supporters to do, there is every reason to do exactly as it asks, especially 
when, as in the case of BDS, there is no alternative strategy remotely as 
effective on the horizon. Just as implementing the boycott is meant to 
undermine Israelis’ confidence in their own political choices, so too, by 
showing Palestinians the solidarity they have asked for, allies contribute to 
the momentum and vigor of Palestinians’ liberation movement. To ignore 
Palestinians’ request to boycott is to inflict a further humiliation on a subject 
population that has every right to expect the support of people of 
conscience. 

This is all a long game, and no one should expect BDS tactics to bear fruit 
rapidly. It took decades for a boycott movement to help overturn apartheid 
in South Africa, a significantly less complex political challenge. Nor, as with 
any other political campaign, is there any absolute guarantee of the 
effectiveness of BDS. If politics were deterministic, it would not need to 
exist. Neither the course nor the details of any aspect of the Palestine 
solidarity campaign can be predicted in advance. But none of this is any 
reason not to embrace the political tactic that Palestinians themselves have 
so decisively chosen. In allowing the boycott to attain critical mass, full 
commitment to BDS by supporters of global justice would substantially 


accelerate the tempo of Palestinian struggle. It would make it possible to 
appreciate the longer-term virtues and weaknesses of BDS sooner so that 
tactical and strategic adjustments could be made - or, if necessary, 
boycotting abandoned in favor of something else. As we will see in the 
following chapters, there are at present no good arguments against any 
aspect of the academic boycott. But even if the picture were less clear-cut, 
misgivings about BDS’s soundness as a tactic would not be good enough a 
reason to refrain from implementing it, since it is only by fully testing the 
strengths and limits of a current tactic that Palestinians can know whether 
their liberation struggle is on the right track. Those who withhold support 
from BDS because they are uncertain that it is the right thing to do are thus 
obstructing the collective process of tactical trial and error on which all 
political movements depend. 

It is also important to note that the BDS campaign is silent on the 
concrete form that justice for Palestinians should take. Its three demands — 
the end to the occupation of the West Bank and the siege of Gaza, equal 
rights for Palestinian citizens of Israel and acceptance of Palestinian 
refugees’ right to return — do not include any stipulations about the political 
arrangements that could make any of them a reality. As Israeli colonizing 
activity through settlements turns a two-state model into a grotesque 
anachronism, it is up to Palestinians themselves to decide the kind of 
political structures they demand. BDS gives Israel an incentive to take 
Palestinians’ demands seriously but recognizes that, even if they have a 
crucial role in making genuine dialogue possible, Palestinian allies have no 
part to play in its outcome, which is a matter for Palestinians and Israelis 
alone. 

Despite regular proclamations of its “failure,” there is at least one reason 
to be confident in BDS as the current principal tactic of the Palestine 
solidarity movement: the overwhelming resources deployed by Israel to 
quash it.+ On its own, the budget devoted to BDS countermeasures - $72m 
was committed in 2017¥ - gives a sense of how serious a threat the boycott 
movement constitutes in Israel’s eyes. This money is spent on a variety of 
lobbying, “lawfare” and hasbara (propaganda) initiatives, which have played 


no small role in undermining democratic norms in the states in which they 
are applied. The anti-boycott legislation currently in place in over thirty US 
states, the witch-hunt against UK Labour leader Jeremy Corbyn and the 
widening adoption of the definition of anti-Semitism promoted by the 
International Holocaust Remembrance Alliance, which treats criticism of 
Israel as anti-Semitic, are three examples of the intensity of Israel’s 
counterattack on the Palestine solidarity movement in general, and of its 
exemplary contribution to the rapidly escalating, and highly dangerous, 
illiberalism and authoritarianism of supposedly democratic western states. 
With Israel now a rallying point for far-right politics the world over, 
Palestine and BDS activists are taking a position on a flashpoint issue for the 
international right, pressing demands of justice and democracy whose 
relevance goes far beyond the geographical and ideological boundaries of 
the Mediterranean and the Jordan. The enthusiasm shown for Israel by the 
planet’s Trumps, Modis, Bolsonaros and Orbans — to say nothing of its 
Macrons, Johnsons and Trudeaus — makes opposing it a significant political 
priority and ties antifascist struggles in many countries to Palestinians’ own 
resistance to Zionism. 

The stakes of the Palestine justice campaign, then, go well beyond the 
confines of the Middle East. In addition to its antifascist and anti- 
authoritarian dimensions, Palestinians’ status as the Indigenous victims of 
Israeli settler-colonialism is another factor that confers wider political 
import on their struggle. It would be evasive and hypocritical, to say nothing 
of counterproductive, to support Palestinians but not other victims of settler- 
colonial violence; living as I do in Sydney, I am keenly aware of the affinities 
between Israel and Australia as settler-colonies, and of the intensity of the 
support that the mainstream political consensus in Canberra, as in so many 
other parts of the west, lavishes on Israel. The Palestine solidarity movement 
in Australia, like in other settler-colonies has, accordingly, put antiracism, 
decolonization and Indigenous rights at the heart of its political self- 
definition. As Steven Salaita notes in relation to the academic boycott 
specifically, “BDS represents not the misguided inclinations of radical 
scholars but the will of the Palestinian people. We listen to the colonized. We 


hear the colonized. We heed the colonized. This is the first necessity of 
decolonization.”“ 

Since Israeli settler-colonialism is at the origin of intense and murderous 
racism against Palestinians, anti-Zionism is intrinsically linked to wider 
antiracist struggles in other societies. It would be politically unprincipled to 
support Palestinians against the racist oppression to which they are subject 
but not support antiracist struggles in other contexts, such as the Black Lives 
Matter movement or the Indigenous justice movements in Australia, North 
America or New Zealand. In particular, the Palestine justice campaign has a 
special interest in Islamophobia. Not all Palestinians are Muslim, of course, 
but the lack of real support for the Palestinian cause in the west is reinforced 
by deeply entrenched anti-Muslim prejudice, a phenomenon that has only 
intensified since 2001, and which means that Palestinians have to battle the 
same fundamentally orientalist and colonialist premises that drive western 
governments’ attitudes to other Middle Eastern people, including those 
living in the west. Asserting the necessity of freedom for Palestinians can 
serve, then, as a reminder of the fact that the universality of justice must not 
be suspended for Muslims, whether in Palestine or elsewhere. 

Just as Islamophobia has been politically instrumentalized in the service 
of neocolonial control of Muslim populations, anti-Semitism currently 
provides the excuse for a heavy-handed and highly irrational assault on 
fundamental democratic liberties. This takes the form of the severe legal 
penalties increasingly leveled against expressions of Palestine solidarity on 
the grounds that they are instances of racism against Jews, or of witch-hunts 
against Palestine supporters on the grounds of their supposed anti-Semitism 
— the vendetta against Jeremy Corbyn in the UK Labour Party being the 
most flagrant example. Facebook even considers the term “Zionist” as 
potentially anti-Semitic — particularly clear evidence of the rational and 
moral dead end into which Zionists’ efforts to defend their ethno-state 
inevitably lead2 As we will explore in the last chapter of the book, 
overcomplication and excessive subtlety can easily sound the death knell of 
progressive politics. So it is important to assert the self-evidence and the lack 
of nuance with which two simple facts should be stated: anti-Zionism is not 


the same as anti-Semitism, and objecting to Israel’s anti-Palestinian policies, 
as many Jews do, is not anti-Semitic. It is not anti-Catholic or anti-Latino to 
criticize the policies of Costa Rica, where Catholicism is a state religion, just 
as it is not Islamophobic or anti-Shia to criticize Iran or anti-Buddhist or 
anti-Asian to criticize Cambodia. In just the same way, objecting to Israel’s 
anti-Palestinianism is not anti-Jewish racism. What would be anti-Semitic 
would be to oppose Israeli policies and measures on principle, simply 
because they are decided on and enacted by Jews — the exact opposite of the 
stance adopted by BDS. Once the three demands of BDS are met — an end to 
the occupation and siege, equal rights for Palestinian citizens of Israel and 
recognition of refugees’ right of return — there is no longer any need for a 
boycott campaign. 

Zionists typically retort that the third BDS demand, the right of refugees 
to return to the homes from which they were - and continue to be — 
expelled, is, given the demographic realities in play, tantamount to a 
demand for the dissolution of Israel as a fewish state and is therefore indeed 
anti-Semitic. Once again, the rebuttal should be simple. BDS is an anti- 
Zionist movement, but it does not call for the “destruction” of Israel, as is so 
often claimed; as a democratic and antiracist campaign, it does not raise a 
single obstacle to any Jewish person who wishes to practice their religion in 
Israel, Palestine or, indeed, anywhere else in the world. Instead, it is working 
toward a situation in which everyone who lives between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean enjoys full civil liberties and democratic prerogatives, 
including freedom of religion. What BDS does deny, on exactly the same 
democratic grounds, is that Jewish people have, under the guise of a claim to 
“self-determination, a right to an exclusivist ethno-state that not only 
denies its Palestinian victims the most basic rights but also systematically 
represses, dispossesses, tortures, imprisons and kills them. If anti-Zionism is 
anti-Semitic, then many anti-Zionist Jews in Israel and around the world are 
anti-Semitic, including many of the original Jewish inhabitants of Palestine, 
who frequently opposed Zionism on religious grounds.® 

In addition to its antifascist, antiracist and anticolonialist dimensions, a 
further universalistic dimension of the Palestine solidarity campaign is its 


demand for refugee rights. Whatever the details of how the right of return is 
implemented, acknowledging it would be a powerful victory not just for 
Palestinians but also for refugees and refugee rights movements around the 
world. With increasing numbers of people being forced from their homes by 
war and global heating, the resolution, in the refugees’ favor, of the decades- 
long refugee crisis in Palestine would represent a major victory for 
intergenerational refugee rights and establish a precedent that could be 
invoked in many other situations. In this as in so many other ways, the 
achievement of justice for Palestinians would have an agenda-setting impact 
on the struggles of oppressed people around the world. 

The six chapters that follow take us from the most particular to the most 
general aspects of the politics of the boycott in universities. In chapter one, 
we start with a detailed description of the daily reality of university life in 
occupied Palestine, documenting the effects of the Israeli occupation on 
academics and students. The chapter then goes on to detail Israeli 
universities’ role as tools of occupation and apartheid and the ways in which 
they support Israeli anti-Palestinianism. In the chapter’s final section, I tie 
these strands together by addressing a key - and often misunderstood - 
strategic feature of the academic boycott campaign, the institutional 
character of boycott targets. Overall, the chapter aims to provide as full a 
survey as possible of the Israeli universities that the academic boycott 
aspires to affect and the Palestinian ones it aims to benefit. 

If Palestinians’ appeal to boycott Israeli universities is to have any chance 
of being widely adopted, BDS supporters will have to defeat the argument 
that the Israel boycott is an unacceptably selective violation of some 
academics’ “academic freedom” and break the myth of the exceptionality of 
boycott as a practice in academia. These are the aims of chapter two. I begin 
by making a thorough case for the legitimacy of a selective boycott of Israel, 
showing why it is perfectly valid to call for a boycott of it without 
necessarily also calling for a boycott of any other states. The chapter then 
discusses the central question of academic freedom, highlighting the ways in 
which academia is inherently not a sphere of “freedom” but operates instead 
through multiple systems of exclusion. Furthermore, in contrast to the 


standard ideology of the “academic community” - a homogeneous, 
fundamentally consensual body pursuing knowledge in politically neutral 
ways — actual university life is riven with competing interests and 
constituted in its essence by the struggle of various “counter-communities.” 
In this situation, political boycotts are an entirely predictable - and 
unobjectionable — feature of academic life — a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the existence of the numerous political boycotts other than BDS that are 
currently taking place in universities. Far from a violation of the ordinary 
norms of the academy, boycotting is in fact a constitutive and deeply 
embedded, though strongly disavowed, feature of academic professionalism. 
In the final sections of the chapter, I argue that boycotting is far from 
inappropriate as a mode of academic behavior, since regulation through 
exclusion is an intrinsic aspect of academic self-governance. If the ideas I 
defend in this chapter are correct, two of the most powerful arguments 
against the academic boycott — the claims that it is a scandalous exception to 
the norms of academic conduct and that it constitutes an illegitimately 
selective attack on Israel and its supporters’ academic freedom - simply 
disappear. 

Steven Salaita argues that “one cannot endorse academic boycott without 
also implicitly staking a position on questions of faculty engagement. For 
this reason, it is important to couch boycott in an analysis of various unjust 
campus practices, from exploited labor to militarism to inadequate 
protection against sexual assault and racism.”2 Exactly this is the aim of 
chapter three, which examines the manifold authoritarian tendencies of 
contemporary higher education and the dispositions of compliance and 
exclusion latent in the way it operates, documented with examples and case 
studies from the UK, Europe, Australia and North America. This will give us 
a better fix on the resistance to Palestine justice campaigns, especially BDS, 
that is encountered in the academic arena. The chapter particularly considers 
the humanities and social sciences, the areas in which BDS activities are 
most vigorous. The aim is to understand two of their contradictory effects: 
on the one hand, the fact that they foster counter-hegemonic, emancipatory 
initiatives like the boycott itself; on the other, their role in simultaneously 


reconciling students to the world and its existing imbalances of power, 
thereby contributing to the social relations that support domination, 
including over Palestine. 

Chapter four turns to one of the best-known hallmarks of BDS activism 
internationally, the active disruption of Zionists invited to speak at 
universities. Palestine solidarity activists engaging in this tactic regularly 
attract criticism for their supposed hostility to the “free” exchange of ideas. 
Disruption raises questions that are crucial for grassroots politics beyond 
BDS, and it is important that activists’ approach to it should be grounded in 
a realistic and objective understanding of the nature of public speech events, 
not in an idealist fantasy of them. Far from the abstractions on which liberal 
freedom of expression arguments rest, chapter four therefore offers an 
account of speech, disruption and silencing anchored in a materialist 
conception of speech. The chapter is predicated on the fact that disruptive 
protest has regularly been an instrument of social progress. In exploring the 
contradiction of BDS critics’ refusal to tolerate episodic obstruction of 
Zionists’ speech while tolerating the structural obstruction of Palestinians’, it 
references a number of case studies of campus disruptions by BDS and 
antifascist protesters in Europe, the US and elsewhere. In doing so, it tries to 
counter perhaps the most serious ideological impediment to assertive 
progressive politics, whether over Palestine or other issues. 

Palestinian intellectuals have frequently stressed the need for Palestine 
activism in universities to break out of a narrowly intellectualist, idealist 
mode and to engage with the material forces at work in the academic 
sphere. Inspired by those reflections, chapters five and six take up more 
general questions that the academic boycott raises about the politics of 
intellectual activity in universities and outside them. Academics promoting 
the boycott are regularly confronted with questions about the nature of 
academic and political activity, their points of crossover, their antagonisms 
and the contributions they can make, separately and jointly, to progressive 
change. Boycott opponents insist that intellectual work in universities is 
essential to social progress and must be allowed to continue. But asserting 
their right to pursue academic exchange by attending Israeli conferences and 


participating in Israeli exchange schemes no matter what only reinforces 
academics’ already considerable social privilege: even when Palestinians are 
being brutally dispossessed, imprisoned and murdered, the need not to 
sacrifice the slightest prerogative of intellectuals’ academic employment, for 
Zionists and their allies, trumps all other political considerations. Stated like 
that, the widespread academic resistance to BDS sounds absurd and draws 
attention to the regressive political potential of academic research. As the 
boycott campaign in academia suggests, the unimpeded pursuit of 
intellectual activity - whether through the official circuits of scholarly 
exchange or otherwise - is often not the most urgent task facing 
progressives, even progressive intellectuals. This important point is 
illustrated in chapter five by an examination of recent debates about the 
political stakes of intellectual analysis in two contexts without direct 
relation to BDS. Case studies of the publication of a much-reported scholarly 
edition of Hitler's Mein Kampf and of institutional collaboration between 
researchers and security forces responsible for torture raise parallel 
questions of the political effects of academic research to those raised by the 
academic boycott and allow us to see more clearly what is at stake in the 
boycott’s refusal of intellectual engagement. As these case studies 
demonstrate, even ostensibly progressive intellectual work does not 
necessarily benefit society by contributing to increased public 
enlightenment, as BDS opponents would like us to believe. As a result, the 
boycott cannot be opposed on the grounds that intellectual work in 
universities is always socially beneficial and therefore never to be 
obstructed. 

Having examined two instances of regressive research in chapter five, the 
book’s final chapter considers the ways in which intellectual work can, in 
itself, exert a conservatizing and anesthetizing impact, regardless of 
whatever progressive effects it is meant to have. The chapter starts by 
discussing intellectualism’s disconnection from the social mechanisms of 
political power and academics’ status as political commentators or 
spectators rather than players. Challenging the wishful thinking that sees 
intellectual analysis as in itself a political act, or at least as having 


significant political functions, we will see that intellectuals’ non-engaged 
status is often central to the very conception of intellectual activity: political 
disengagement, I argue, is deeply embedded in the culture of theoretical 
reflection and needs to be confronted if we are to successfully “dislodge 
academics from the fantasies of disinterested observation” on which they are 
so fixated. In the latter parts of the chapter, I draw a contrast between the 
disengagement of academic intellectual activity and the kinds of collective 
thinking - “groupthink,’ in a novel, positive sense of that expression - 
required in political organizing and campaigning, including for BDS. 
Political campaigning of the kind involved in BDS possesses, I will argue, a 
significant, and systematically underestimated, intellectual content. There is 
nothing unique to boycott politics in this. Disdained by liberal intellectuals 
though it often is, “concrete” political organizing of any kind illustrates a 
type of collective, distributed intellectualism - one that displays the very 
properties often considered typical of radical theorizing, and suggests a 
different politics of intellectual work. There is, in short, nothing “anti- 
intellectual” in preferring boycotts to the normal course of intellectual, 
academic or cultural exchange. Rejecting BDS on the grounds that keeping 
talking and thinking are, under all circumstances, necessary for progress, is 
unfounded. 


Chapter 1 


Institutions of Occupation and 
Resistance 


An existence liberated from siege, military occupation and colonization; an 
end to a “program of racial hate elevated to the level of state policy,’ 
“animated by doctrines of racial self-segregation, racial exclusiveness, and 
racial supremacy”;+ the right to live in the home to which you are legally 
entitled: these are modest demands, less than the bare minimum for the 
kinds of lives that many westerners would consider normal. The goals of the 
broader Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) campaign, of which the 
academic boycott is just a part, are no more than these. On the simple 
grounds of respect for justice, all university workers should support BDS, 
just as they should support other initiatives for global justice. But there is an 
extra reason for academics, in particular, to show solidarity with 
Palestinians through the academic boycott of Israel: the devastating effects 
of Israeli practices on school and higher education in Palestine. For years 
now, Israel’s abuses of Palestinians have consistently been judged as meeting 
the legal definition of apartheid.4 Israeli apartheid, which experts today 
judge as “far more sophisticated than that experienced by South Africans, 


constitutes an attack on the very possibility of school and university study 
for Palestinians. For anyone committed to the universal importance of 
education, this scholasticide should be intolerable. 

Palestinians have been informing the world for decades about the 
repression they face, including in universities. But the actual conditions of 
higher education in Palestine, along with Israeli universities’ shared 
responsibility for them, are still not well known in the west, and Palestinian 
academics’ call to join the academic boycott can often appear dauntingly 
remote from any situation with which western scholars are familiar. This is a 
significant obstacle in the way of international academic solidarity with 
Palestine. So we will begin our discussion of academic BDS with a 
description of the current impossible conditions of higher education in Gaza 
and the occupied West Bank, which we will follow with an account of Israeli 
universities’ distinctive responsibility for the colonialist system that places 
the very existence of Palestinian higher education under threat. 
Acknowledging the agony of Palestinian universities, and Israeli 
universities’ essential role in perpetuating it, should be a powerful incentive 
to join the academic boycott, described to me recently by one academic in 
Palestine as among the most positive steps forward for their people’s rights 
ever. 


THE AMPUTATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
PALESTINE 


Palestine has a rich and ancient history of education and scholarship, but in 
the modern period, universities were initially not part of it: before 1967, 
Palestinian university students usually studied in Jordan, Lebanon, Egypt or 
Europe; in Palestine itself, at most only two years of tertiary education could 
be undertaken, the Zionist authorities believing that educated Palestinians 
constituted a “problem” for Israel.4 After the Six-Day War and the 
occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip, Israel started obstructing 
Palestinian students’ travel and often detained Palestinians returning from 
abroad. This interference with Palestinians’ freedom of movement made 
domestic universities in the occupied territories increasingly necessary. 
Without universities in Palestine, the Israeli occupation would have made it 
impossible to realize a basic precondition of students’ academic freedom: the 
possibility of tertiary study itself. In establishing Palestinian universities, the 
ambition was not just to provide higher education within the existing terms 
of the occupation but also, in the words of the cofounder of Birzeit 
University, Gabi Baramki, to build “a road to freedom” “Having a university 
was crucial if we were to resist the occupation,’ Baramki wrote. “We would 
produce well-educated, confident graduates, proud of their Palestinian 
national identity and eager to contribute to the development of their 
homeland. Moreover, university life would create a haven for the practice of 
democracy in a situation of political oppression.”2 

The very project of founding Palestinian universities, then, has to be 
understood as an expression of resistance to oppression at the hands of 
Israel: the president of An-Najah University in Nablus described his 
institution in 1985 “as a symbol of the Palestinian people’s determination to 
strengthen its hold over its homeland.” University creation in the West Bank 
and Gaza was not helped by the fact that between 1967 and 1990, the Israelis 
systematically expelled around two thousand members of Palestine’s 


cultural, intellectual and professional elite, including academics and 
students, whom it saw as sources of resistance to their control.2 Birzeit 
University’s inaugural president, Hanna Nasir, was among them. Israel’s 
decision to permit any universities at all in the Palestinian territory it 
occupied, especially at a time when it opposed the creation of other national 
institutions,® is sometimes suggested to have been motivated by the desire to 
create a brain drain of Palestinian graduates from historic Palestine to the 
Gulf oil boom, thereby supporting the wider project of Zionist ethnic 
cleansing.2 On the Palestinian side, by contrast, the opening of higher 
education institutions was often seen as a way of stemming the forced 
exodus of graduates abroad, since higher educational levels in the West 
Bank and Gaza, as well as in the surrounding countries, were taken to be a 
prerequisite for national liberation.” 

The nation-building ambitions of Palestinian higher education have 
remained a constant of its modern history. In the face of the attempted 
Zionist erasure of Palestine, “the transmission and preservation of 
Palestinian history, heritage and culture” in the service of national liberation 
was a fundamental aim of the Palestine Liberation Organization, which 
funded universities, and of the universities themselves! Palestinian 
universities were, in other words, founded “with the goal of producing 
anticolonial knowledge.’ Conviction about an “indissoluble link” between 
education and emancipation drove university founders;™ the first director of 
the Council for Higher Education in the West Bank and Gaza spoke of 
universities’ mission as guiding Palestinian society’s “metamorphosis from a 
colonial to an independent community with as little disorder and dislocation 
as possible.“ “Patriotic” considerations fall among Birzeit University’s 
responsibilities, a recent annual report states Indeed, failure to foster 
students’ political development would be a serious dereliction of 
universities’ duty: “What kind of people will the Palestinian graduates be,’ 
asked the Al Fajr newspaper in 1987, “if they are not allowed to think and 
express their own and their people’s political aspirations?” 


“In reality” Abaher El Sakka comments in relation to Palestinian 
universities, “the academic field is an extension of the political field” 
Different political groups play a central role in Palestinian higher education: 
Al-Azhar University in Gaza was established by Fatah and the Islamic 
University by Hamas. Both are heavily involved in university life.® In the 
absence of a Palestinian state, universities also assumed embryonic state 
functions for the population of the occupied territories, taking responsibility 
in such domains as literacy development, pharmaceutical certification and 
primary health care; the majority of the Palestinian negotiating team at the 
1991 Madrid conference were Birzeit University staff. Universities also 
function as theaters of competition for Palestinian political groups, with 
student elections consciously modeling the democratic protocols of a future 
free Palestine. Universities have been central hubs and incubators of politics 
from the moment of their foundation - An-Najah’s graduation ceremonies, 
for a recent observer, “looked less like graduation ceremonies and more like 
Fatah rallies.’ As a result, student leaders are continually targeted by Israel: 
between 2012 and 2018, for instance, over twenty members of the Birzeit 
student council were arrested, including four of its heads.22 The Israel 
Defense Forces (IDF) and other security forces regularly make armed 
incursions onto campuses, which they treat as their hunting grounds; live 
ammunition is regularly fired. 

The West Bank occupation and blockade of Gaza constitute massive 
obstacles to Palestinians’ access to school and university. Walls, buffer zones, 
ubiquitous checkpoints and, in Gaza, recurrent power shortages severely 
disrupt the day-to-day life of students, staff and institutions. Students’ 
education is, of course, undermined long before university. Palestinian 
school students in East Jerusalem suffer from an acute shortage of 
classrooms.24 Gazan school students, in the words of Saree Makdisi, are 
academically stunted because they “cannot concentrate - or, even if they 
can, because they are trying to study and learn in circumstances that no 
child should have to endure”22 In the West Bank, checkpoints turn the 
journey to and from university into a punishing, humiliating ordeal and 
significantly reduce the proportion of the day in which classes can be held: 


what should be a twenty-five-minute car trip can involve crossing no less 
than four checkpoints and become a three- to four-hour nightmare.“ Many 
Birzeit students have to cross the Qalandia checkpoint, the biggest on the 
West Bank, to get to and from the university. This process can take many 
hours — a massive theft of time and dignity that could be invested in study, 
leisure or work. The bus from Bethlehem to Jerusalem passes through a 
checkpoint at which students are sometimes stopped for four to five hours — 
a situation that can lead parents to think that their daughters and sons 
shouldn’t be at university at all. Harassment at checkpoints (sometimes, 
women in headscarves are told they cannot cross without uncovering 
themselves), the sheer time taken to travel from one city to another in a 
country strangulated by an occupying army, the need to help defend the 
family home from Israeli settlers — all these mean that it is never clear how 
many students will be able to attend class from one day to the next, a 
serious disruption to the continuity that effective teaching and learning 
require. One of the checkpoints regularly set up by the IDF outside 
university gates across Palestine, especially at exam times, is at Abu Dis, an 
East Jerusalem suburb where Al-Quds University has a campus; exams or 
not, the campus is continually monitored by Israeli surveillance cameras.” 
Given that a majority of Palestinian students are women, this harassment is 
sexist as well as racist.2° The difficulties of travel mean that universities 
increasingly draw their students, and to a certain extent their staff, just from 
their local regions.24 Seventy per cent of Birzeit students come from the 
Ramallah and Jerusalem areas and, according to one academic, speak of 
Hebron, a mere 50 kilometers away, as though it’s the US. In a country 
trying to cultivate a national culture and to open its students to the world, 
this is a serious problem. 

The occupation also severely complicates the international exchange and 
recruitment that are essential to academic life. Even though Tel Aviv airport 
is not far away, West Bank academics who want to travel overseas have to 
fly out from Amman in Jordan. Leaving the West Bank itself necessitates 
crossing the King Hussein (Allenby) Crossing, an often fraught and 
uncertain process that increases the time and the cost of each trip abroad. 


Travel restrictions also affect staff without West Bank residency permits — 
foreigners and even some Palestinians themselves. Given that PhD programs 
are currently offered in only a tiny number of Palestinian institutions, 
recruitment of foreign-trained staff is a necessity, but it too is severely 
disrupted by the arbitrary conditions on movement imposed by Israel.” 
Restrictions on travel into and out of Palestine preclude any certainty about 
whether staff and students without Palestinian residency permits will be 
allowed in, thereby straightjacketing institutions into local enclaves: in the 
2017-2018 academic year, for instance, denial or delay of work visas for 
foreign staff affected scores of lecturers; as many as half of the sixty-four 
foreign academic and other staff members employed by nine Palestinian 
universities were reported to have been subjected to visa denial or 
restriction in the two years to 2018. At Birzeit University alone, fifteen 
academic staff members had their visa requests refused or significantly 
delayed. One English literature academic was forced to leave the country 
outright, as was a history academic who had worked at the university for 
the past four decades.22 According to Academia for Equality, twelve 
departments at Birzeit University or affiliated institutions faced losing 
faculty members at the start of the 2019-2020 academic year; as of 
September 2020, five international faculty members had to end their 
contracts with Birzeit because Israel refused to admit them back into the 
West Bank.24 The screw tightened even further in 2022, with Israel 
announcing that the military administration of the occupied territories 
would now vet all applications from foreign academics to teach at West 
Bank universities, with no more than one hundred visas to be issued, all 
under highly restrictive conditions concerning both eligibility and duration 
of stay. Visas for international students would also be reduced to a 
minuscule quota.22 Under these conditions, without even the most basic 
staffing continuity, university planning is continually in damage-control 
mode. Trying to circumvent or adapt to the expulsion of foreign staff is a 
permanent drain on university resources and has had major detrimental 
effects: to give a single example, in the 1980s, foreign staff made up over a 
third of Birzeit’s Cultural Studies department, but the continual denial of 


entry permits almost forced the department’s closure and necessitated 
significant restructuring. 

Given the extreme youth of Palestine’s population — forty-six per cent of 
the West Bank, and sixty-one per cent of Gaza are under eighteen — Israel’s 
entire post-1967 regime can in itself be considered as an attack on 
education.** Unlike the other targets of Israeli oppression, education is 
intangible and cannot be stolen or demolished. This means it is avidly 
sought after by Palestinians: Palestinian prisoners in Israeli jails even went 
on hunger strike in 1992 in order to win the right to university study.=2 
(Today, Israel has completely banned higher education for Palestinian 
prisoners through the Open University of Israel, the only option available to 
them, and regularly obstructs the instruction offered by prisoners themselves 
in partnership with Palestinian institutions.*°) In a society engulfed by a 
hostile military power, education is sometimes seen as all that is left.22 But if 
higher education throws a lifeline to the occupied and besieged Palestinian 
population, Israel still finds many ways to sever it. Derar Elyan, vice 
president of the Palestine Technical University, described the situation at the 
institution’s Tulkarm campus in the following terms in a 2016 appeal: 

Since 2002, the army has used a shooting range built on confiscated university land, with firing 
oriented in the direction of the university buildings. Moreover, since October 2015, the army has 
responded aggressively and disproportionately to demonstrations against the occupation, 
storming the university's campus 130 times over 85 days, injuring 138 students and staff 
members with live bullets. In addition, the army fired tear gas grenades causing 850 cases of 
suffocation and destroyed greenhouses used by the students. These incursions into [the] campus 
also included shooting at walls, windows, and lamps; using so-called “skunk water;” and 
preventing the use of the library for weeks. To date, 12.5% of the total study days have been 


disrupted this year, as the university was forced to suspend study 12 times and to close its doors 


for two days to maintain its students’ lives and safety.*® 


The closure of campuses has been a frequent measure, sometimes for 
years on end - Birzeit was closed for four years from 1988.2 Closures do not 
just prevent classes being held but lead to the destruction of laboratory 
samples that need constant attention. Staff and students are regularly 
arrested and detained: in November 2019, eighty students from Birzeit were 
in Israeli jails.*2 In 2019, Birzeit and the Addameer Prisoner Support and 


Human Rights Association reported a “growing number of cases of severe 
physical torture during the interrogation of students” by Israel“ At 
Bethlehem University, as on other Palestinian campuses, many students are 
politically active: during exam periods they don’t return home but go into 
hiding in Bethlehem instead in order to avoid being arrested and prevented 
from finishing their year. These conditions stifle student life on campus: in 
non-exam periods, everyone goes home to their village after class. There is 
no student housing or shared houses: students live with their parents, who 
sometimes pick their children up from the checkpoints - a practice which 
some lecturers find infantilizing. According to Baramki, almost every Birzeit 
lecturer in 2010 had been “held by the military for some length of time”; 
between 2002 and 2010, 436 Birzeit employees and students were 
imprisoned. Al-Quds University astrophysicist Imad Barghouthi has been 
detained on multiple occasions; he served over six months’ administrative 
detention, without charge or trial, in 2016, and was arrested again and 
detained indefinitely in 2020, periods during which his teaching had to be 
postponed;* An-Najah physics professor Essam al-Ashqar was detained for 
almost a year in 2016-2017; in September 2019, media studies professor 
Widad Barghouti was detained and later released on house arrest. 

Israeli taxation and the withholding of building permits place onerous 
restrictions on universities’ ability to function, let alone expand. Censorship 
and delays in supply of books, journals and equipment are common: since 
the uncensored Arabic books available in Lebanon cannot be imported, 
Palestinian universities have to use the doctored versions of texts available 
in Jordan, Egypt or elsewhere.*® Because of postal restrictions, Palestinian 
universities can typically receive books and other parcels only at addresses 
in Jerusalem, greatly complicating the process of communication with the 
outside world. Funding is a constant problem: the throttled Palestinian 
economy cannot reliably generate the tuition fees, which constitute between 
sixty and eighty per cent of chronically underfunded universities’ budgets. 

A selection of incidents in a recent single period - December 2017 to 
December 2018 — exemplifies the full extent of Israel’s day-to-day assault on 


education in Palestine.48 On December 12 and again on December 17, 2017, 
students protesting at the Tulkarm campus of the Palestine Technical 
University against the US decision to move its embassy to Jerusalem were 
attacked by Israeli soldiers, who fired tear gas and rubber-coated steel 
rounds at them. On December 14, the IDF raided the Abu Dis campus of Al- 
Quds University, prompting clashes with local residents. The IDF destroyed, 
removed or damaged three hundred exhibits being prepared for an 
exhibition at a campus museum presenting the experiences of Palestinian 
prisoners and damaged hundreds of books. The same day, the Birzeit 
campus north of Ramallah was also raided, with banners and other student 
material seized. On the 17th, in addition to the second Tulkarm attack, Israeli 
forces fired tear gas into the Palestine Technical University campus in AI- 
Arroub, north of Hebron, causing multiple cases of suffocation. On January 
15, 2018, the Al-Quds Open University student Ahmad Abd _ al-Jaber 
Muhammad Salim, secretary of the Democratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (DFLP) student bloc, was killed by the IDF in Jayyous.22 On March 
4, rubber-coated steel bullets and tear gas canisters were used by the IDF on 
students on the same campus. The university’s director was reported by the 
WAFA news agency as saying that Israeli forces deliberately provoke 
students “through their almost daily presence at the university’s entrance; 
and the searching and interrogating of students, which provokes clashes.’>4 
On March 6, a twenty-year-old Jenin university student was abducted by the 
IDF.22 On March 8, armed Israeli soldiers disguised as students made a 
violent intrusion onto the Birzeit University campus and abducted the head 
of the Student Council, Omar al-Kiswani, who was pinned to the ground 
outside the Student Council building; live rounds were fired. In the first 
month of Kiswani’s detention at the Al-Maskobiyya interrogation center in 
occupied Jerusalem, he endured interrogations that lasted for eighteen to 
twenty hours a day, was prevented from sleeping and was banned from 
seeing his lawyer for twenty-five days. A student march protesting against 
the kidnapping was attacked with live ammunition several days later; at 
least eight students were injured, one of them seriously. On April 23, the IDF 
shut down two schools, a vocational college and an area around the Abu Dis 


campus of Al-Quds in order to seal holes that had been drilled in the 
separation wall. 

The following day, the dean of students at Bethlehem University, 
Mahmoud Hammad, was arrested. On April 25, Ibtihal Khader Ibreiwish, a 
twenty-year-old student at the Al-Arroub branch of the ae Technical 
University, was abducted by the IDF as she left the campus.*“ The next day, 
Israeli soldiers sealed the campus entrances, pee staff and students 
from entering it, and wounded four of them. Another arrest of an 
academic, Ghassan Thouqan, a lecturer at An-Najah National University in 
Nablus, followed on July 11. On September 5, Israeli forces sealed off the 
Abu Dis campus of Al-Quds University. Dozens of students suffered from 
tear gas inhalation.2° On September 20, a Palestinian student, Ola Marshoud, 
was finally released after seven months’ detention.24 On October 2, two 
university students were shot and injured with rubber-coated steel bullets, 
and many others suffered from tear gas inhalation in an attack by the IDF on 
students demonstrating the nation-state law and the planned demolition of 
the Khan al-Ahmar Bedouin community. On November 19, the new head of 
the Birzeit Student Council, Yehya Rabie’, was taken into custody, ae 
sixty other Birzeit students in Israeli prisons, often without charge.22 On 
December 5, Israel announced that it would no longer recognize social work 
degrees from Al-Quds University, effectively voiding that degree of its 
professional utility22 On December 12, the IDF ransacked a number of 
faculties and offices at the Al-Quds Abu Dis campus.°2 On December 23, 
Israeli soldiers again sealed the gates of the Al-Arroub campus of Palestine 
Technical University and prevented the students from entering or leaving 
it. 

This litany of attacks comes in addition to the daily obstructions with 
which staff and students must contend simply in virtue of living in the 
occupied territories. Already in 2010, according to Saree Makdisi, “three 
Gazans in four are unable to pursue a university education because there is 
no room for them in the system — and because they can’t get out of Gaza.” 
Israel’s periodic attacks on Gaza increase the hardship of students and 


university staff even further. Students accounted for more than a quarter of 
civilian deaths during Israel’s war on Gaza in the summer of 2014. Sixty-six 
per cent of students at Al-Azhar University —- almost four thousand people - 
lost their homes in the war. Many of the university’s buildings, including its 
entire agricultural college, were destroyed by armored bulldozers and 
airstrikes. Israeli tanks shelled the Arab College of Applied Sciences, the 
University of Palestine, the University College of Applied Science, Al-Quds 
Open University and Al-Azhar New Campus. The Palestine Technical 
College underwent direct impact from a drone. The Islamic University 
suffered major structural damage when targeted by an Israeli airstrike. 
Israeli bombardment caused yet more damage and closures to universities, 
schools and cultural institutions during the assault on Gaza in 2021. Gaza 
exemplifies in graphic form the deeper reality: “scholasticide” — the violent 
suppression of education - is a key strategic objective of Israeli policy 
toward Palestinians.© 


UNIVERSITIES AS TOOLS OF OCCUPATION 


Judith Butler argues that academic freedom is a “conditioned freedom, in 
that it can exist only under the conditions of “institutional structures that 
make [it] possible and protect its ongoing exercise.” What Butler has in mind 
are simply the kinds of stable academic organizations and the social 
arrangements that support them which people in the west expect. In 
systematically undermining, attacking and destroying the structures that 
enable Palestinian universities to function, Israel imposes a militarized 
blockade of Palestinian academic freedom and the very possibility of higher 
education in Palestine. 

Opponents of BDS frequently claim that in targeting Israeli universities, 
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the boycott “silences” “one of the major sources of antigovernment critique” 
in that country.“ In fact, the opposite is true: far from being a haven of 
critique, dissent or antiracism, Israeli higher education has anti- 
Palestinianism as a central plank, notwithstanding the views of individual 
Israeli academics. Israeli universities are often described as “complicit” with 
the large-scale violation of Palestinians’ rights, in the minimal sense that 
they do not officially protest against those violations. But this is not nearly 
strong enough: in their institutional support for the Zionist project, more 
than simply being complicit with anti-Palestinianism, Israeli higher 
education is a central instrument of it. 

This is a role Israeli universities have played from the outset. Like 
Palestinian ones, Jewish universities in Palestine were also created in an 
explicit state-building perspective. The earliest Jewish institution in the 
region, Haifa’s German-sponsored Technion, was envisaged as a university 
that would “precede, create, shape, and protect a modern state.’ Although 
the original impetus behind the Technion was not itself Zionist, the 
institution soon established itself as central to Zionist ambitions and was 
described by Ben-Gurion as “the cornerstone of the State of Israel.” The 
opening of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem (HUJ) in 1925, over two 


decades before the 1948 Nakba created a Jewish state, represented the 
accomplishment of one of the Zionist movement’s most important 
aspirations. “In the university,’ the then president of the World Zionist 
movement, Chaim Weizmann, declared, “the wandering soul of Israel will 
reach its haven.’ The “load of religious and messianic expectations with 
which the cultural and secular project of university founding was freighted 
was massive,’ according to one commentator. The 1948 Zionist takeover of 
historic Palestine means that university education in Israel takes place in 
areas from which Palestinians have been expelled, or where they are second- 
class citizens: Ben-Gurion University is located in Beersheba, occupied by 
Israel on October 21, 1948, with the population of five thousand being driven 
out at gunpoint to Hebron and many of them shot; the University of Tel 
Aviv lies on the ground of the destroyed Palestinian village of Al-Shaykh 
Muwannis, one of whose last remaining houses is now the faculty club; 
most famously, the Mount Scopus campus of HUJ is on expropriated 
Palestinian land just beyond the Green Line.“ 

A common narrative today stresses HUJ’s status as “a pioneer in 
establishing contacts with Palestinian scholars” and a contributor to “the 
political movement towards peace.”2 The university was, indeed, the first to 
recognize the Palestinian matriculation examination and offers preparatory 
courses for Palestinian students. Because of movement restrictions in the 
West Bank, Palestinians from East Jerusalem are being increasingly driven 
out of Palestinian universities and into HUJ — where, as we will see, they are 
second-class citizens — exacerbating the balkanization of Palestine.“ But the 
very existence of HUJ in Jerusalem, whether beyond or within the Green 
Line, derives from a project of Palestinian educational dispossession: in 1922, 
a proposal by the British governor of Jerusalem for an English university 
intended for a mixed student body of Arabs and Jews alike fell afoul of the 
Zionist movement, which refused to participate on the grounds that it 
“constituted a threat to Hebrew culture in Palestine” and to the future 
Hebrew University in particular.“ Nothing came of the British proposal, nor 
of a subsequent one for an institution embodying the ideal of 


“Palestinism.’2 Zionists’ preference for exclusivity in education regularly 


obstructed the creation of mixed Jewish Arab institutions, creating an 
obstacle to educational opportunity for Palestinian students by requiring 
them to go abroad if they wanted to pursue university study.2 Even today, 
most Israeli universities lack Arabic signage, and Arabic is largely missing 
from university websites22 Use of Arabic has sometimes even been 
forbidden on campus, as have displays of the Palestinian flag.** The first 
Arabic-language conference in the ninety-year history of HUJ was held only 
recently. Historically, HUJ enacted Palestinian dispossession in other ways, 
too: after 1948, books plundered from Palestinian households became the 
core of the Hebrew University’s collection.®2 

Institutional Zionism is matched by intellectual. Academic work 
everywhere is often closely tied to the national priorities of the states in 
which it is conducted and funded; Israel is no exception. The scientific and 
ideological service to the Zionist project provided by disciplines like history, 
archaeology, sociology and Middle Eastern studies has been documented in 
detail by many researchers.*2 Even an apparently purely “academic” 
discipline like philology played an ideological role in orientalizing the 
Arabic world in the eyes of western Europeans. German-trained philologists 
at the early HUJ participated in the systematic portrayal of Palestinians as 
backward and degenerate by discrediting the Arabic spoken by their 
students as non-classical — an early instance of what has been described as 
“the securitization of Arabic studies among the Jewish people,’ with Arabic 
emerging “as a language that is spoken by Arab people but is controlled by 
Jewish-Israeli experts.’ One of the HUJ orientalists, the German Jewish 
scholar Martin Plessner, later complained that native Arabic-speaking 
students didn’t have a good-enough accent; he taught Arab students 
reluctantly, in the belief, in Amit Levy’s words, that “they had no knowledge 
of their own language, and that they wanted to get good grades without 
making an effort.” Archaeology, in particular, has been identified as central 
to the ongoing construction of Israel’s origin myth, with pro-settlement 
organizations regularly funding digs, including in the West Bank, in 


contravention of international law:°° as Nadia Abu El-Haj documents, 
archaeology “substantiated the nation in history and produced Eretz Yisrael 
as the national home.” The Israeli non-governmental organization Emek 
Shaveh opposes the politicization of Israeli archaeology, with the aim of 
challenging “those who use archaeological sites to dispossess disenfranchised 
communities, and campaigning against the use of “the ruins of the past ... 
[as] ... a political tool in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict” and the fact that, 
despite the frequent involvement of Israeli universities, “archeology in the 
West Bank is treated as a military activity and not as academic research.” 
Ilan Pappé has described the successful opposition in Israeli universities to 
the “post-Zionist” scholars determined to bring critical perspectives to bear 
on Israeli history and society. He relates how previously critical “Israeli ‘new 
historians’ such as Benny Morris and post-Zionist philosophers such as Ilan 
Gur-Ze’ev and others appeared with mea culpa statements, reasserting their 
allegiance to Zionism, declaring their distrust of the Palestinians and their 
animosity towards the Palestinian minority in Israel” Pappé himself, who 
made no such declaration, was forced out of Israel entirely.22 Opposition to 
the perceived excessive leftism of the Politics and Government department 


1.4 Criticism of 


of Ben-Gurion University threatened it with closure in 201 
the Israeli academy’s silence in the face of attacks on Palestinians are 
frequent: the Israeli academic Chen Misgav reports that “it seems oppression 
and the egregious violation of the freedom of Palestinian academics produce 
mainly yawns” from his colleagues.22 According to Gabi Baramki, Israeli 
academics took three decades to protest collectively against restrictions to 
Palestinian academic freedom — and when the first protest was made, it was 
not signed by any university rector.22 “Faculty members,’ a Haaretz 
journalist commented in 2017, “rarely involve themselves in issues not 
directly related to their employment conditions and responsibilities.’ When 
the Committee of University Heads in Israel was asked in 2019 by thirty- 
three academics at the University of Haifa to protest against Israel’s denial 


of visas to lecturers wanting to visit West Bank universities, it refused. 


Israeli universities play a vital role in the development of the material and 
intellectual supports of Palestinian oppression. In 1963, the occupation of the 
West Bank was planned at the Hebrew University’s Givat Ram campus.”° 
Following the 1967 invasion of the West Bank, eminent Israeli political 
scientists, sociologists and anthropologists contributed to a large-scale study 
of the newly occupied territories, designed to provide accurate information 
on the characteristics of their population with objectives that were “not 
academic but rather aimed to serve state interests,” such as suppression of 
resistance and the departure of Palestinians to neighboring Arab countries.~ 
Today, research cooperation between universities and weapons 
manufacturers binds Israeli higher education tightly into the state’s military- 
industrial complex: Israeli universities are reliant for much of their income 
on IDF training and research funding.”® The Technion, for instance, has close 
institutional links with Elbit Systems and Rafael Advanced Defense Systems, 
Israel’s biggest arms manufacturers, and developed the remote-controlled 
bulldozer used to destroy Palestinians’ houses.~2 The university’s aerospace 
faculty maintains “exceptionally close ties” with these firms, as well as with 
Ministry of Defense research agencies and army and air force units.1% 
During Operation Protective Edge in 2014, the Technion raised half a million 
dollars for those of its students involved in combat.%* Ben-Gurion 
University cooperates closely with IDF logistics, cyber-defense, air force 
technology and computing units and trains IDF soldiers in engineering and 
exact sciences.2~ Its robotics lab has the IDF as an important “client and 
stimulus to research.% The Hebrew University’s technology transfer 
company, Yissum, takes part in a long-term collaboration with Lockheed 
Martin, which supplies a very wide range of material, including fighter jets 
and artillery support, to the IDF4% Tel Aviv University facilitates the 
recruitment of its students by weapons companies, cooperates closely with 
Elbit Systems and, in 2022, established the Elrom Center, a joint venture 
with the Israeli Air Force to advance air and space power in Israel. Given 
that Palestinians are privileged targets of IDF operations — Israel launched 
full-scale wars against Gaza in 2008, 2012, 2014 and 2021 - Israeli 


universities’ ties with the military translate directly into attacks on 
Palestinians. 

Universities also train students in the rehabilitation of Israel’s tarnished 
reputation: the University of Haifa’s “Ambassadors Online” course is aimed 
at the promotion of Israel’s online international image. The program 
provides students with training in combatting “delegitimization” efforts 
online, in collaboration with the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs.1% At the 
private Reichmann University - formerly the Interdisciplinary Center (IDC) 
Herzliya — students can study for credit in the “Public Diplomacy” program, 
which provides training in online activism in favor of Israel and against 
BDS, in collaboration with Act.IL, an aggressive online hasbara organization 
which the university started*% The Technion’s “Defense Strategy for 
International Markets” course prepares students to sell the weapons systems 
tested on Palestinians to global buyers. Students at HUJ can get credit for 
volunteering with the Zionist organization Im Tirzu, which intimidates and 
discredits pro-Palestinian academics.*% 

The University of Haifa educates “senior officials and high ranking 
officers” through the National Security Studies Program and the National 
Security Studies Center.” Tel Aviv University established and hosts the 
Institute for National Security Studies (INSS), which aims to shape Israeli 
national security policy. As at all such institutes in Israel, INSS staff are 
principally former senior IDF and other state security officers.“° The INSS’s 
2018 “Plan” sketches a proposal for dealing with the “Palestinian threat,” 
predicated on a unilateral move to “serve Israeli interests.” It recommends 
completion of the separation wall, “ongoing construction in settlement blocs 
and their definition as essential to Israel in any future situation; +“ refusal of 
Palestinian refugees’ internationally established right of return and retention 
of IDF freedom of action throughout the West Bank - all presented as 
compatible with the aim of a “just” Israeli state+44 Near the end of 
Operation Guardian of the Walls, Israel’s attack on Gaza in 2021, a paper by 
the INSS’s managing director recommended that “the entry of aid into the 
Gaza Strip should be made contingent on the existence of an effective 


mechanism for preventing a military buildup by Hamas and Islamic Jihad.” 
Humanitarian relief, in other words, was to be used for military 
advantage. Slightly earlier in the campaign, the same author - also an 
experienced IDF officer - had published an analysis recommending 
intensifying Israeli video propaganda to counter negative publicity over 
Gaza. Another senior INSS figure, Gabi Siboni, a former IDF colonel and a 
senior research fellow at the institute, is a proponent of the “Dahiya 
doctrine” used to devastating effect in Lebanon and Gaza: the doctrine 
specifies that “with an outbreak of hostilities, the IDF will need to act 
immediately, decisively, and with force that is disproportionate to the 
enemy’s actions and the threat it poses.” “Such a response,’ it continues, 
“aims at inflicting damage and meting out punishment to an extent that will 
demand long and expensive reconstruction processes.”+” 

The Moshe Dayan Center (MDC) at Tel Aviv University describes itself as 
“founded, in part, to bridge the gap between the Israeli intelligence 
apparatus and academia, and to provide research solutions to contemporary 
issues that the intelligence services did not have the time or capability to 
pursue. According to its website, it continues to “play a crucial role in 
safeguarding Israel’s future; undertaking activities that “are not merely 
academic in nature. Instead, the MDC attacks real-world problems and helps 
to achieve real-world solutions.’42 Similarly, the BESA Center - the Begin- 
Sadat Center for Strategic Studies at Bar-Ilan University — produces policy 
recommendations for the Israeli political, military and foreign affairs 
communities and “conducts specialized research on contract to the Israeli 
foreign affairs and defense establishment.’42 Efraim Inbar, the center’s 
former long-term director, has acknowledged that “political neutrality” is not 
an option for the center, which is Zionist in orientation“® A paper released 
by the center in 2018 argued that only “a fourth massive round of fighting 
against Hamas” would make Hamas realize that “that the pain to be suffered 
is so great, and the chance of eliminating the Jewish state so slim, as to 
render further violence pointless.” “Now, alas,” the paper concluded, “is the 


time for war.+” After operation Guardian of the Walls in 2021, one BESA 


Center paper advocated boycotting Palestinians; another warned against any 
Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank.“2 

As declarations like these suggest, Israeli higher education takes place in a 
close structural symbiosis with the Israeli army and security apparatus, 
which supplies a significant proportion of universities’ senior academic 
leaders and administrators.“+ Until 2018, Ariel University in the West Bank, 
disowned by much of Israeli academia, was effectively under the supervision 
of the IDF.4 IDF soldiers have privileged access to higher education 
throughout Israel, thanks to the “Uniform to Studies” scheme, which 
provides generous scholarships for discharged combat soldiers, with plans to 
extend the scheme to anyone who has served in any capacity.“ Since 
Palestinian Israelis do not serve in the IDF, they are ineligible for this 
significant reduction in the cost of university education. Bar-Ilan University 
tops up the “Uniform to Studies” scholarship so that IDF veterans can study 


fee-free.44 Reservists, too, gain automatic academic credit with every 


eighteen days of annual service.1 Tel Aviv University offered a year’s free 
tuition to students who participated in the 2014 Gaza War.“2 

The formal instruction required for positions of responsibility in the IDF 
is dispensed through the university system, with the University of Haifa 
responsible for IDF officer training since 2018. In announcing this 
collaboration, the president of the university expressed his pleasure that the 
“University of Haifa [would be] responsible for the academic education of 
the Israel Defense Forces’ core of command for the coming years.’“4 Even 
before this arrangement, Haifa offered the previously mentioned Master’s 
program in national security for members of the IDF, the police, Mossad, 
Shin Bet and other security and intelligence services. Bar-Ilan University 
offers a bachelor’s degree for IDF and Shin Bet officers.122 The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem hosts the Talpiot program, which supplies the IDF 
with elite expertise in technology, as well as the Military Medicine Program, 
applications for which are assessed by the army, with successful applicants’ 
tuition fees being waived.42 During the 2014 war on Gaza, HUJ declared 
that “the university is joining the war effort to support its warrior students, 


in order to minimize the financial burden” on them.222 In 2019, the 
university took out a full-page newspaper advertisement to stress its 
commitment to its soldier students, stating that “we proudly support our 
faculty and staff that serve in the military reserves, who are parents of 
soldiers, or whose partners serve in the IDF, during peace time or under 
emergency. The university and the student union provide many special 
support programs for soldiers in both regular and reserve military 
service.’ =4 Details of Israeli university graduates have been forwarded by 
universities to the Shin Bet, allegedly for recruitment purposes.* In 2018, 
HUJ prompted further calls for boycott by hosting a day-long Shin Bet 
recruitment event for its students“? Israeli moral philosophers, James 
Eastwood shows, regularly “now supplement their academic work with 
teaching at military colleges, defense ministries, and officer schools.’ 
Israeli universities do not just supply the technical expertise on which the 
oppression of Palestinians depends, the training for the army that 
implements it and the ideological firepower needed to justify it in the battle 
of world opinion: their own campuses are sites on which Palestinian 
oppression is enacted. The Hebrew University, for instance, lets its rooftops 
be used for police surveillance of Palestinians in the adjoining East 
Jerusalem suburb of Issawiya.? Most significantly, this oppression is 
structural: Palestinian students, already subjected to _ significant 


© are significantly under-represented in 


discrimination in their schooling,*° 
Israeli higher education and are marginalized in many ways, including 
linguistically and in access to dormitories.*~ Israeli Palestinian staff, too, are 
in a tiny minority: a 2018 appointment of an Arab Christian is thought to be 
the first Arab Deanship in Israel ever.*8® Political activity by Arab students 
on Israeli campuses has often been banned or obstructed, including by 
Zionist students, as have conferences on topics deemed excessively pro- 
Palestinian2 In 2018, several Israeli universities voluntarily disrupted 
classes or otherwise supported protests against domestic violence, but 
nothing anywhere near such levels of institutional support for the 


Palestinian cause has ever been shown:“2 on the contrary, Israeli 


universities have blocked prizes being awarded to _ pro-Palestinian 
organizations and regularly suppress pro-Palestine and peace activism.+*4 
Their heads and other senior officials defend Israeli society against charges 
of apartheid, discipline or fail to defend pro-Palestinian faculty members 
and refuse to protest against violations of Palestinian academic freedom -— 
instead denouncing BDS initiatives and initiating programs to counteract 
them. Israeli university authorities often criticize and resist government 
policy on other matters, such as the requirement for gender-segregated 
programs for ultra-Orthodox students.* They have also sometimes asserted 
the independence of the Israeli faculty, including boycott supporters, against 
efforts by the state to interfere politically in university business through 
ethics codes or vetoes on appointments.““ But they have never officially 
objected to the overall militarization of Israeli higher education or asserted 
the educational rights or academic freedom of Israel’s subject Palestinian 
population. In 2019, Tel Aviv University shut down its Center for Peace 
Research, known for its cooperation with Palestinian organizations~ In 
2022, Israel’s university presidents accepted Ariel University into the 
Committee of University Heads, thereby reversing the decade-long boycott 
of the institution on the grounds of its location in an illegal West Bank 
settlement.“ 


INDIVIDUALS VERSUS INSTITUTIONS 


Insofar as Israeli higher education is an instrument of anti-Palestinianism, it 
should be opposed, along with all other such instruments. But what does 
that mean in practice? Obviously, opposing Israeli universities as 
instruments of anti-Palestinianism doesn’t mean that there shouldn’t be 
universities in Israel at all. Instead, it throws into focus the question of the 
ways in which Israeli higher education contributes to Palestinian oppression 
and provides an immediate reason to oppose them with respect to those 
ways. 

Israeli universities contribute to Palestinian oppression as institutions and 
it is as institutions that they should be boycotted. Universities are more than 
just the aggregates of their staff and students: they are institutional 
structures, defined internally by the hierarchical roles assigned to the 
individuals in them (president, dean, head of department, professor) and 
externally by their relations with the community, government, business and 
other institutions, particularly schools and other universities. There is a 
straightforward distinction between a university’s institutional actions and 
the individual actions of its staff or students. When scientists in a university 
laboratory make a breakthrough, we usually do not say that the “university” 
has done so: we attribute it to the scientists who work there. The same 
applies, or should apply, when an academic writes a book or expresses a 
political opinion, or when students stage a demonstration or sit an exam: 
none of these cases counts as the university doing anything. On the other 
hand, there are many activities which can be attributed only to the 
university as an institution, or to one of its constituent structural 
components (departments, schools, etc.): admitting or graduating students, 
hosting conferences, signing contracts with industry or the state, putting on 
particular courses, publishing books or journals. All of these activities are 
ones, of course, in which individual academics play a role, but these are roles 
which they can discharge only in virtue of the position which they occupy in 


the institution’s structure. As a mere academic, I cannot confer a degree, 
speak in the name of the university or enter into an exchange agreement 
with another institution: appoint me president or vice-chancellor, and 
suddenly this is exactly the kind of thing I can do. When officials at the 
University of Haifa moved in 2001 to strip a graduate of a Master’s degree 
for his documentation of a 1948 massacre of Palestinians in Tantura, they 
did so in the name, and with the authority, of the institution, not as 
individuals.+ 

These may all seem to be obvious points, but the institutional character of 
university work is the crux of one of the most innovative and interesting 
aspects of the academic boycott campaign. While many of the individual 
academics involved in the activities described in the last section eminently 
qualify for a personal boycott outside the scope of BDS, their activities 
certainly don’t justify a blanket boycott of all Israeli universities or 
academics. Weapons researchers, racists and warmongers can, unfortunately, 
be found on campuses around the world: if their activities were grounds for 
an all-out boycott of the universities at which they work, precious few 
institutions would be immune. As noted in the introduction, a key feature of 
the academic boycott strategy is that an academic does not qualify for 
boycott on an individual basis, solely because of their affiliation to a Israeli 
university: the boycott targets institutions, not individuals — complicity, not 
identity. Regardless of the anti- (or, for that matter, pro-) Palestinian 
activities of their individual staff members, the blanket institutional boycott 
of Israeli universities is justified because they are all institutional 
instruments of anti-Palestinianism. As institutions, Israeli universities all 
support the oppression of Palestinians through the facts described in the last 
section: the structural privileging of student soldiers; official, university-level 
links with the arms companies and military units directly responsible for 
attacks on Palestinians; the running of accredited university courses in 
hasbara;_ institutionally embedded ideological collaboration with 
government; policy-driven racism and political discrimination against 
Palestinian students; and the harnessing of universities’ institutional social 


weight to defend Zionism and bestow an academic imprimatur on anti- 
Palestinian policy proposals. 

The institutional nature of the academic boycott of Israel contrasts with 
the academic boycott of South Africa, which applied indiscriminately to all 
South African academics. It does not mean, however, that individual 
academics are never affected by boycott tactics. Universities are human 
institutions, and any boycott must necessarily affect people. The critical 
question is which people the boycott affects, and why. As an institutional 
boycott, BDS applies to the activities of two categories of people only: 
academics who have chosen to take on positions of institutional authority 
and in doing so have made themselves accountable for their universities’ 
policies; and academics and students who draw on_institution-level 
arrangements like exchange schemes, thereby harnessing the university’s 
institutional identity. The philosophers David Rodin and Michael Yudkin 
correctly note that “academics, like other people, have the right not to be 
subject to morally inappropriate forms of discrimination in their 
professional activities”““ As people who have thrust themselves into 
positions of political responsibility for their institutions and who therefore 
incur a moral accountability for universities’ anti-Palestinianism, the 
discrimination which the academic boycott enacts against Israeli university 
leaders and other academics for freely associating themselves with 
universities’ institutional identity is anything but morally inappropriate. 
Unlike the academic boycott of South Africa, which targeted individual 
South African academics, the principles of the academic boycott of Israel 
target complicity, not identity, and so exclude anyone being boycotted 
merely for being affiliated with an Israeli institution“? Unlike Palestinian 
academics, Israeli academics are not barred from attending overseas 
conferences, or from using funding from their institutions to do so. This 
policy is often ignored by BDS critics*°* By ensuring that individual 
academics are not targeted, not only are the principles of freedom of 
expression and academic freedom upheld, but the Israel boycott campaign 
also removes an important objection to academic boycotts in general: the 
concern that they may inadvertently target or alienate their own allies.°2 


Rather than individuals, then, the boycott targets the official activities of 
Israeli universities: the holding of conferences or collaboration with journals 
sponsored by Israeli institutions, student or staff exchange agreements to 
which Israeli universities are party, the hosting of addresses and talks by 
Israeli academic officials, inclusion of Israeli universities in world academic 
bodies and participation in review and refereeing for Israeli grants, hiring, 
promotion or tenure processes. All of these activities require individuals to 
partner with or support Israeli universities as institutions. 

Even some BDS sympathizers, however, may hesitate over the call to 
boycott student exchange schemes: does it really contribute to justice in the 
Middle East, they may ask, to block the interchange of students between 
Israel and the rest of the world? Wouldn’t doing so actually harm the 
opportunities for exposure to the world that might contribute to a shift in 
Israeli society’s support for anti-Palestinianism? The idea that a boycott of 
Israeli universities could somehow proceed with no effect on their students 
is, on the face of it, absurd — what are universities, if not institutions, 
centrally concerned with teaching students? But it is important to recognize 
that, like the other activities targeted under the institutional boycott, 
blocking student exchange schemes with Israeli universities only harms 
Israeli students insofar as it withdraws a privilege they had previously 
enjoyed. This privilege is available to only a tiny fraction of the world’s 207 
million university students:2 suspending it for students of Israeli 
institutions does no more than bring these students into line with the 
overwhelming international norm. Students are not immune from politics — 
indeed, many universities, as we have seen, actively implicate students in 
anti-Palestinianism. As an important source for the next generation of Israeli 
leaders, university students must not be exempted from Palestine justice 
efforts. 

But what about the idea that boycotting international exchanges starves 
students of the exposure to diverse international viewpoints that could favor 
the development of pro-Palestinian sympathies among them? This argument 
is parallel to the one often raised against the cultural boycott, which objects 
that artists who refuse to perform or exhibit in Israel are isolating Israeli 


society from the international contacts it needs to be shaken out of its anti- 
Palestinianism. But the objection fails. In the first instance, student exchange 
schemes participate in the normalization of Israel — the reinforcement of the 
perception that Israel is not an apartheid state - that BDS aims to combat. 
Second, rather than placing any hopes in the vague possibility that 
exchanges will influence Israeli students’ views on Palestinians, the far 
stronger and therefore more effective gesture in favor of Palestinian equality 
in Israel is for partner universities to show, by boycotting Israeli exchange 
schemes, that they are serious about bringing an end to Palestinian 
oppression. The much-remarked failure of political dialogue to bring a just 
peace to the region justifies considerable skepticism about the peace-making 
potential of conversations in students’ classes, dormitories and bars, or that 
of concerts in Tel Aviv. As PACBI puts it: 


For those who say we need more dialogue and exchange of ideas, not less, we say that the 
boycott is a form of speech, a dialogic act that encourages conversation, connections, dialogue, 
and exchange based on a set of shared principles of justice, based on an acknowledgement and 


recognition of the rights and the agency of the oppressed in any such conversation, and 
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anchored in a principle of decolonizing the mind of the oppressor. 
Similarly, Rifat Odeh Kassis writes that “it is absurd and offensive to 
advocate for ‘positive engagement’ with an apartheid state, to ‘convince’ it 
to be more empathic with the people it subjugates, to construe the ultimate 
goal as ‘mutual understanding’ rather than an end to oppression itself? 
We will explore this idea in later chapters. 

Since the fundamental rationale for boycotting Israeli universities is 
countering the normalization of Israel, the boycott also applies to “any 
activity that creates the impression that Israel is a state like any other and 
that Palestinians, the oppressed, and Israel, the oppressor, are both equally 
responsible for ‘the conflict’”2° This extends the boycott beyond Israeli 
academic officials to any academic initiative, Israeli or not, that obfuscates 
the political situation in Palestine by being premised on the idea that 
Palestinians are not an oppressed, subject population, but an equal “partner,” 
just as responsible as Israelis for bringing peace. This presentation, which 
ignores Israeli responsibility for the annexation of the West Bank and the 


siege of Gaza, and encourages both parties to “meet each other half way, 
fails to represent the real structural dynamics of Israeli oppression, and 
therefore cannot contribute to ending it. 

The consequences for Palestinian academics of “equal partner”-style 
collaboration with Israeli colleagues have been powerfully described by 
Gabi Baramki, commenting on European and US grants schemes which 
require joint Israeli participation as a condition of funding for Palestinian 
universities. “This is seen as promoting peace and understanding by the 
donors, but actually humiliates the potential Palestinian recipients without 
any real advancement towards peace,” Baramki says. 

What donors fail to understand is that we will only cooperate on a basis of equality. Why 
should we want to sit alongside Israeli academics while we are hampered by Israel in our 
academic work and cannot even travel freely for academic purposes? Why should we pretend 


that doing academic work together in the current situation represents some sort of normality? 


All that this kind of cooperation does is make Israelis feel good.” 


Opponents denounce BDS as a violation of the universality of intellectual 
exchange — the borderlessness of the understanding. The hypocrisy of this 
conception in a world of checkpoints, siege and apartheid has often been 
pointed out. But fully appreciating the political meaning of intellectual 
collaboration allows us to see how the situation described by Baramki 
generalizes to anyone who participates in normalization projects. In 
rejecting normalization projects, and refusing admission to the intellectual 
community of the institutional actors complicit with apartheid, while 
maintaining access for individuals, BDS-supporting academics refuse the 
humiliation of Palestinians, both physical and symbolic, that normalization 


constitutes.222 


Chapter 2 


The Academy and Its Freedoms 


Along with the charge of anti-Semitism, academic freedom holds pride of 
place among the themes deployed by Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions 
(BDS) opponents to counter the academic boycott. For BDS critics, the 
boycott of Israeli institutions is an unacceptable violation of academic 
freedom, a concept they typically understand as entailing the “free flow of 
ideas within the international scholarly community.”+ The fact that, as we 
saw in the last chapter, the “free flow” of academic ideas in Palestine is 
brutally obstructed by the occupation is a situation which BDS opponents 
typically show little interest in changing. Nevertheless, the accusation that 
BDS compromises academic freedom has been remarkably successful. 
Thanks to it, many liberals have held back from showing Palestinians the 
same solidarity that was historically shown to black South Africans and 
other victims of oppression. 

The force of the academic freedom objection to BDS comes from the 
assumption that boycotts and other similar restrictions to the “free flow of 
ideas” are exceptional in academia. In an intellectual climate where the 
results of research in the sciences and elsewhere are regularly enclosed 


behind publishers’ paywalls and often kept secret for commercial reasons, 
this is an implausible proposition. Still, it might be thought that boycotts’ 
exceptionality is exactly the source of their effectiveness: “justified boycotts 
must be exceptional,” David Rodin and Michael Yudkin say, since 
“conceptually, the practice of a boycott can only have meaning against a 
background of substantially uninterrupted interaction and collaboration.” 
All this raises the question of exactly how the concept of academic freedom, 
with which boycotts are always contrasted, is to be understood and what, in 
real life, the norms governing academic exchange actually are. Are Rodin 
and Yudkin right about boycotts’ necessary exceptionality in university life? 
What, empirically speaking, are the real norms, not just the imagined ones, 
that determine the flow of ideas in typical academic settings? If the appeal to 
boycott Israeli universities is to be widely adopted, it will help if BDS 
supporters can break the myth of the normality of academic freedom in 
universities and the exceptionality of boycotts as a practice. These are my 
aims in this chapter. Whereas boycotts are usually thought to be departures 
from the ordinary conduct of the academy, they are in fact constitutive of, 
and deeply embedded in, academic professionalism: in Steven Salaita’s 
words, “boycotts in themselves are not especially controversial among 
academic communities ... Criticism of Israel is controversial.”4 Once this is 
accepted, much of the case against the boycott of Israel simply disappears: if 
boycotts to achieve particular aims are expected in academic life, then the 
institutional academic boycott of Israel cannot be rejected as exceptional. 


SINGLING OUT ISRAEL 


Boycotts necessarily pit one sector of the university “community” against 
another. Talk of “communities,’ whether academic, scholarly or student, is 
common in universities. This talk usually relies on a conception of the 
communities in question as homogeneous, fundamentally consensual bodies 
pursuing knowledge in politically neutral ways. But in order to think 
accurately about academic BDS, it is vital to realize that this is a fantasy: 
actual university life is riven with competing interests and constituted in its 
essence by the competition of various “counter-communities” engaged in “a 
struggle to determine the conditions and criteria of legitimate membership.” 
These counter-communities are not just the well-known ones identified as 
the “conflict of faculties” (Kant) or the “two cultures” of humanities and 
sciences (C. P. Snow). Over and above these familiar divisions, universities 
embody a wide range of antagonistic interests: academics and students; 
management and employees; teachers and researchers; permanent and 
precarious employees; senior and junior, influential and marginalized ones; 
union members and union opponents; supporters of the status quo and 
dissidents; disciplinarily orthodox and heterodox academics. ‘This variety is, 
indeed, exactly why a pro-boycott bloc can emerge in the first place, in 
opposition to dominant norms of university life. 

As the debate over academic BDS shows, different counter-communities 
have different conceptions of how universities should be — including, often, 
different conceptions of “academic freedom” itself.2 But if dissent and 
conflict over this and other questions are, as a matter of fact, thoroughly 
entrenched in academic life, they are also, as we will explore more fully in 
chapter three, often strongly disavowed. One of the ways in which this 
disavowal manifests itself most clearly is in the idea that, in universities, 
academics should behave apolitically and that the very act of taking sides 
over a political question is inappropriate. Given that, as Rima Najjar Kapitan 
points out, “one of the primary justifications for the ... protection of 


academic freedom is the preparation of students for participation in the 
political realm,” apoliticality is surely an unexpected requirement./ 
Nevertheless, an aspiration for apoliticality lies behind one of BDS 
opponents’ most frequent complaints about the boycott: the charge that 
boycotting Israel is selective and therefore an affront to academic neutrality. 
Why, BDS critics ask, should Israel be “singled out” for special attention? 
Why not boycott institutions in other states responsible for human rights 
violations — China for its persecution of Tibetans and Uyghurs, Saudi Arabia 
or Iran for the situation of women and LGBTQ people, Myanmar for its 
persecution of the Rohingya, Turkey for its occupation of northern Cyprus, 
Australia for its crimes against refugees and Aboriginal people, Syria for its 
regime’s devastation of entire cities? The list of potentially boycottable states 
is endless. Isn’t it simply disproportionate, and therefore discriminatory - 
indeed, anti-Semitic — to target Israel? On the basis that the most severe 
crimes should be boycotted first,’ surely, BDS critics ask, a number of these 
states outrank Israel as boycott targets? As a number of commentators have 
pointed out, the selectivity criticism is not leveled in order to suggest that all 
these other boycottable states should be boycotted too. Instead, BDS 
opponents’ point is clearly to suggest that Israel is the last state to which 
boycott tactics should apply - sometimes with the implication that 
boycotting anyone is incompatible with a commitment to “academic 
freedom.” The academic boycott is not the only target of this argument, 
which is regularly raised against all BDS activities in general. 

What should we make of this? The first thing to note when a BDS 
opponent asks why boycotters are focused exclusively on Israel is that, as a 
matter of fact, they’re not. BDS proponents typically participate, in differing 
degrees, in multiple campaigns, some of which also involve boycotts. 
Solidarity with Indigenous peoples subjected to settler-colonialism in places 
like the US or Australia is a central dimension of Palestine justice, and BDS, 
activism: one of the leading intellectuals and advocates of BDS, Steven 
Salaita, has devoted an entire book, Inter/Nationalism: Decolonizing Native 
America and Palestine, to exploring the connections between Palestine and 
Indigenous American solidarity. BDS supporters have often stated that they 


would support academic boycotts of other settler-colonial countries, were 
Indigenous people to call for them.2 BDS-supporting colleagues at my own 
institution (the University of Sydney) are involved in campaigns for First 
Nations and refugee rights in Australia, the global solidarity movement for 
democracy in Syria, defense of the Uyghur minority in Xinjiang and Tamils 
in Sri Lanka as well as a range of other causes. This is entirely typical of BDS 
advocates. Still, a BDS opponent might reply, you’re not actually calling for 
a boycottof anyone else, are you? Once again, this is, simply, factually 
untrue. Many older BDS activists are veterans of the boycott campaign 
against apartheid in South Africa. BDS supporters were among those who 
called for a boycott of international conferences in the US following Donald 
Trump’s election and “Muslim ban” and even for a boycott of UAE 
universities following the 2018 arrest of a British research student.*® 
Institutional boycotts of academic bodies complicit in Russia’s 2022 invasion 
of Ukraine were widely welcomed by BDS supporters.“ But even if no BDS 
activist had ever boycotted any other country than Israel, the charge of 
selectivity would still not be reasonable. Boycotting is a tactic, not a 
principle - a course adopted when there are grounds to believe that it will 
be effective, not an obligatory component of every global justice campaign. 
Because boycott is simply one tactic among many, there is no expectation 
that it should be universally applied, and no inconsistency involved if only a 
single campaign happens to involve it: there might be any number of 
reasons for which boycotts are presently the right approach for the campaign 
for Palestinian rights but not for others. The question is, precisely, tactical. In 
any case, if Israel is being “singled out,’ it is to advance the universal cause 
of justice: the academic boycott, like the rest of the BDS campaign, opposes 
Israeli anti-Palestinianism precisely as a flagrant instance of oppression and 
injustice, in order to contribute to the broader struggle for a more just world. 
As a landmark international justice campaign, the achievement of the goals 
of BDS - or even significant progress toward them - would have a 
precedent-setting value that could reset the bar for activism globally. 
Charges of inconsistency, furthermore, cut both ways. When Zionist 
academics complain that the academic boycott violates Israeli academic 


freedom, they lay themselves open to exactly the same charge of selectivity 
they level, unjustly, against boycott supporters: why, we should ask them, do 
they insist so much more on Israelis’ academic freedom - their right not to 
be boycotted — than on the academic freedom of others? Why are they not 
simultaneously arguing for the achievement of real academic freedom for all 
groups, including Palestinians, whose academic freedom is severely 
obstructed? In opposing the academic boycott, BDS critics are often, it is 
true, defending their own ability to participate freely in academic exchange. 
But all this shows is that they are committed to their personal self-interest, 
not to the universal right to academic freedom they claim to be upholding. 
Of course, faced with this accusation, Zionist opponents of BDS can protest 
that they do, in fact, support universal academic freedom. That claim should 
be tested: we should insist that Zionists provide evidence of the concrete, 
political measures they are taking to promote the academic freedom of 
groups to which academic freedom is currently denied. In many cases with 
which I am familiar, they will come up empty-handed: boycott opponents’ 
principal activity with respect to academic freedom is, often, simply fighting 
the boycott. This selective defense of academic freedom for Israelis 
undermines Zionists’ ability to criticize boycotters: if selectivity is a 
problem, then it is so at least as much for boycott opponents as for boycott 
advocates. 

Many arguments have been made to justify singling Israel out for special 
attention in the way that BDS does: that “as human rights defenders and 
activists, we have limited resources and we have to use them strategically to 
achieve maximum impact to achieve our basic rights” (Omar Barghouti); 
that international law highlights Israel’s “state of exception — that [Israel] is 
already quite different and benefitting from that difference and 
transgressions” so that exceptional action in response is justified (Noura 
Erakat);* that Israel’s violations “are so flagrant and the cause of so much 
suffering that ... the proper criticism is the failure of the world to do more to 
stop them, not the sin of excessive attention” (Richard Falk);“* that Israel 
asks to be judged by the standards of liberal democracies, and therefore 
should be (Eyal Sivan and Armelle Laborie);” that academics in western 


countries like the US or Australia, characterized by extreme levels of support 
for anti-Palestinianism, have a special obligation to develop civil-society 
responses against their own governments’ extremism. In other areas of 
activism, the claim that a campaign with a particular objective - here, 
justice for Palestinians — is invalid because it does not simultaneously try to 
achieve other similar objectives — justice for other oppressed people — is 
patently ridiculous: in all political activism, campaign focuses are chosen as 
a function of particular circumstances, with a view to what can actually be 
achieved in any given context. Environmental campaigns against coal 
mining, for example, do not also target other environmentally damaging 
energy sources but cannot be reasonably criticized for not doing so. As a 
rule, it is no argument against a campaign position that it does not adopt the 
most general demands possible: if it were, there would be only a single, 
utterly ineffective campaign for global peace and justice. It is striking that a 
similar selectivity charge appears not to have been made against proponents 
of the academic boycott of South Africa. Nor are Tibetan solidarity activists 
accused of “singling out” China, as Ben White points out. “Only the 
Palestinians, it seems, are required to justify their right to existence and 
solidarity, White observes.1° The argument that BDS is selective and 
therefore illegitimate is itself entirely selective and inconsistent, being 
applied to discredit Palestine solidarity only. 

Cary Nelson has recently made a new argument for the unjustifiability of 
singling out Israeli universities for boycott, claiming that “most of the 
trouble in Palestinian universities has little to do with Israel,” since “the most 
serious threats to academic freedom in Gaza and the West Bank come from 
Palestinian society itself”12 The academic boycott is thus doubly mistaken in 
selectively focusing on Israeli universities, since the group that it seeks to 
benefit — Palestinians — is in fact the most responsible for its own troubles. 
This is because, for Nelson, Palestinian universities are characterized by “a 
culture of campus and campus-related violence that has been sustained for 
forty years and [that] will be very resistant to change.’48 For Nelson, Israel’s 
military occupation and siege come a distant second to entrenched 
Palestinian “cultural values” that hamper university development. 


“Palestinian universities,’ he says, “unfortunately never have been and still 
are not simply sites of intellectual exchange,’ since “a continuing reign of 
intermittent political terror by Palestinians themselves shapes the 
psychological environment and eliminates anything like academic freedom 


for political expression.”° 


Palestinian universities function, Nelson says, as 
centers for the radicalization and recruitment of student terrorists, and so 
are “fundamentally different kinds of institutions” from western ones.“4 
Given Israeli universities’ embeddedness in Israel’s military architecture, 
discussed in the previous chapter, the absurdity, and indeed the racism, of 
this argument need little commentary. It is, however, important to note that 
BDS does not require any idealization or endorsement of the current state of 
higher education in Palestine: it is simply predicated on the undeniable fact 
that Israel places intolerable constraints on Palestinian universities and that 
the removal of these constraints must be the priority for anyone who wants 
to see Palestinians’ right to education upheld. This does not mean that there 
are no other constraints on universities in Palestine: leading BDS supporters 
are frequently, in fact, unequivocal critics of the Palestinian Authority and 
Hamas, both of which are responsible for serious repression against students 
and academics.“ “The single most disturbing fact about Palestinian higher 
education, Nelson writes, “is that many Palestinian universities have 
substantial histories of student involvement in terrorism,’ a fact he describes 
as “definitional” of Palestinian higher education. In claiming that students’ 
involvement in resistance to Israel fundamentally compromises Palestinian 
universities, Nelson completely ignores the far greater, structural 
involvement of Israeli higher education institutions in war crimes, 
extrajudicial killings and state-terrorism against Palestinians, circumstances 
which should qualify Israeli universities for far harsher criticism. 

For the academic boycott, the single-most persuasive ground for rejecting 
the selectivity objection lies in the fact that Palestinian academics 
continually ask their international colleagues to boycott Israel and that the 
academic boycott now has significant momentum. In that light, the criticism 
that BDS “unfairly” singles out Israel betrays a singularly perverse and 
intellectualized conception of politics. The only way the criticism makes 


sense is if political action is seen as an abstract space from which the 
individual is basically disengaged and which they therefore have the duty to 
survey dispassionately in order to decide, as if from scratch, what campaigns 
should and shouldn’t exist. The BDS opponent who objects to boycotters’ 
selectivity is asking us to adopt an essentially abstract attitude, as though 
surveying the scenery of global oppression and its resistance from on high. 
From that elevated and uninvolved vantage point, the fact that Israel is a 
boycott target and other countries are not appears problematic. What this 
misses is that Palestinians themselves are directly asking the world for 
solidarity and that an energetic and growing campaign has emerged in 
response, with the original BDS call frequently renewed and endorsed by 
numerous civil society organizations in Palestine.“ Once that is accepted, 
the question for academics becomes not whether it’s reasonable that Israel 
alone is currently being boycotted, but whether or not we are going to be 
part of an actually existing campaign to reverse one of the world’s many 
historic injustices. The charge that Israel should not be boycotted because 
doing so is selective springs from a bizarre denial of what we can refer to as 
the “discretionary” character of political commitment: since no one can take 
concrete action in favor of every cause, choices are necessitated about where 
energy should be directed, and different people will have different 
conceptions of what the highest priority, given their particular 
circumstances, is. The logic of Zionists’ argument would lead us to oppose, 
for instance, rescuing any refugees crossing the Mediterranean, on the 
grounds that we cannot rescue all of them. In this light, BDS opponents’ 
attempt to discredit the boycott campaign as selective emerges as an 
authoritarian bid to impose a single hierarchy of political priorities on 
activists — one drawn up in their own image, with defense of Israeli 
apartheid at the top. 


FREEDOM TO BOYCOTT 


In the face of the challenge posed by BDS to the usual norms of intellectual 
work, many academics argue that, rather than BDS, the “most open” debate 
among academics possible is the way forward. According to David 
Newman, for instance, “the boycott lobby would have a far greater 
contribution to make to the cause of Israel-Palestinian conflict resolution 
were they to use their campuses and organizations as places in which to 
facilitate Israeli-Palestinian dialogue, as honest, third-party brokers.’ 
International conferences and exchanges among academics must be allowed 
to proceed, so the argument goes, because universities are the most 
progressive sector of Israeli society. If those whose will for a solution for 
Palestinians is supposedly the greatest are severed from contact with the 
outside world, how can the dialogue allegedly necessary for a resolution 
proceed? 

As Steven Salaita has noted, however, it is perfectly possible to argue that 
the call to boycott already counts as part of a “dialogue” — “one in which the 
Palestinian people are finally able to participate. Their contribution to this 
new dialogue is the announcement that they will never tolerate 
dispossession and will never accept their fate as expendable in the Zionist 
narrative.”2° This is not, however, the kind of dialogue that Zionists have in 
mind. The kind they are interested in is the one in which anti-Palestinian 
academic business, including the structural exclusion of Palestinians trapped 
in the West Bank or Gaza, continues as normal — a fact that vitiates Zionists’ 
claims to favor “free” or “open” dialogue or debate. Moreover, the argument 
that the boycott quashes supposedly necessary dialogue among international 
scholars ignores the obvious fact that the vast majority of academic 
conferences have no direct bearing whatsoever on the question of Palestine. 
As a result — accepting for a moment Zionists’ claims that a “dialogue” 
which Palestinians are not asking for might be necessary — the boycott of 
such conferences doesn’t constitute any impediment to dialogue. Indeed, if 


the Israeli academic world were actually a “hotbed of the peace movement,’ 
as has sometimes been argued, then it should be willing to respond to 
Palestinians’ boycott call.2 

When BDS opponents complain that the boycott violates “academic 
freedom, what they seem to have in mind is the following minimal 
definition of that concept: individual academics’ right to teach, enquire and 
communicate their research freely — and, especially, their right not to be 
excluded from academic forums overseas. Since, as we have already stressed, 
and contrary to a frequent misconception, the Palestinian Campaign for the 
Academic and Cultural Boycott of Israel’s (PACBI) academic boycott 
guidelines state that “mere affiliation of Israeli scholars to an Israeli 
academic institution is ... not grounds for applying the boycott,’ the extent 
to which academic exchange is actually limited by the boycott is far less 
than commonly supposed.“ But as it stands, the minimal definition of 
academic freedom we've just entertained is silent on some essential 
questions, in particular the question of whether all academics are entitled to 
academic freedom, or whether a version of academic freedom exists which is 
compatible with the crushing of Palestinians’ academic opportunities 
through the Israeli occupation. 

There is another hole in this minimal definition of academic freedom: it 
ignores the surprising but crucial fact that, in the sense intended by boycott 
opponents, academic freedom simply isn’t characteristic of the everyday 
activities of the academy anywhere. In their most ordinary forms, research 
and teaching, and indeed the working life of universities in general, are 
already constituted by violations of academic “freedom” as BDS opponents 
understand it. The reality is that academic freedom in the sense intended by 
boycott opponents simply isn’t a feature of universities’ day-to-day activities. 
As we'll see, the reason for this is that academic exchange is intrinsically 
bound up not with the free exchange of ideas but rather with their 
regulation, or, put differently, their restriction or perhaps their censorship, 
by others: and, in consequence, also by the exclusion, or “boycotting,” of 
academics in various academic forums. 


That conclusion may seem surprising, but, even in light of received 
definitions of academic freedom, it shouldn’t be. Academic freedom, as 
traditionally understood, concerns not just individual academics’ rights, 
even though that is the way boycott opponents typically construe it. 
Traditionally, academic freedom is just as much a matter of the corporate 
right of universities to self-governance, free of external interference, 
particularly from the state. The principle of academic freedom prohibits 
external, non-academic actors from controlling or regulating academic 
business: instead, academic life should be regulated, very closely, by 
academics alone. Traditionally, universities assert academic freedom in order 
to insist that the right to regulate the speech and other activities of their 
members is vested in universities themselves, not anyone else. 

Giving full due to this standard definition of academic freedom has 
straightforward implications for the way supporters should argue for the 
academic boycott. While we can, and must, oppose the discrimination and 
physical oppression that deny Palestinians full access to higher education, 
we should do this without acquiescing to a fantasy of what academic 
“freedom” under non-oppressive conditions is like, and we should not allow 
anyone to get away with the claim that the academic boycott is a departure 
from the usual norms of supposedly free scholarly exchange. On the 
contrary, BDS is consistent with academic freedom in the traditional sense 
since it is an instance, precisely, of the self-regulating activity of the 
academic sphere. 

Whether from boycott opponents or advocates, arguments about 
academic freedom and BDS too often fail to recognize the constraints on free 
exchange intrinsic to the academic arena. It is simply not the case that 
academic freedom “proscribes censorship and prohibits any attempt to limit 
what is and is not acceptable to research, to teach, to question, and to 
debate.” as is sometimes claimed.22 When Judith Butler defines “academic 
freedom” in traditional terms as “an entitlement that professional faculty 
have to engage in self-governance and the free exchange of ideas,” she 
ignores the ways in which those two sides of academic freedom are in 
conflict: the self-governance of academia consists precisely in the restriction, 


on “academic” grounds, of the free exchange of ideas.22 An equivalent 
tension is apparent in Conrad Russell’s definition of academic freedom as 
universities’ claim to both “free intellectual enquiry” and “control over their 
own teaching.”2+ 

Closer to the mark are those critics who, like Piya Chatterjee and Sunaina 
Maira, stress the extent to which “for academics, censorship and repression 
generally comes wrapped in a liberal mantle, and ... is waged through the 
language of ... academic freedom itself”24 With its appeal to notions of 
professionalism,** scholarship, balance and civility as ways of limiting 
acceptable academic discourse, academic freedom emerges in this analysis as 


“a notion that is deeply bound up with academic containment; 4 


an 
intrusion into the academy of political imperatives from outside it, geared 
toward the “overt policing of knowledge production,’ often as part of wider 
cultural animosities.2 That conclusion is often hard to avoid. But even this 
ignores the ways in which the academic arena is inherently not a sphere of 
freedom into which political imperatives intrude but one that operates 
instead through multiple systems of exclusion, justified as either the 
consequence or the condition of universities’ autonomous self-governance. 
What are some of these systems of exclusion? The most obvious affects 
not academics but students - those deemed insufficiently performing 
intellectually. Such students are never admitted to university in the first 
place, or ejected from it in the course of their studies or excluded from 
particular institutions, streams, courses or degrees. Among academics, too, 
regulation through exclusion is constitutive of the hierarchies which 
structure professional activity: academics are regularly excluded from jobs, 
conferences, research grants and publications, all through the ordinary 
processes of academic selection - appointment panels, peer review, the 
decisions of funding bodies and so on. Published scientific articles are, 
similarly, regularly retracted if their results are falsified or plagiarized:*° 
Rodin and Yudkin even argue that professional malpractice by a researcher 
may constitute “entirely appropriate” grounds for boycott.*4 As this case 
shows, boycott-like exclusions are not simply tolerated as necessary evils: 


they are, mostly, celebrated as evidence of the rigor and intellectual 
legitimacy of the academic profession. We will discuss exclusions in 
academic life in more detail in the next chapter. 

Universities’ meritocratic ideology insists that intellectual attainment 
alone determines who gets excluded from what. But, in the context of 
debates over the academic boycott, it is crucial to recognize that individual 
academics routinely restrict academic exchange for reasons other than 
“purely” intellectual or meritocratic ones. Political boycotts, in particular, are 
at least as normal a feature of academic life as they are of life outside 
universities, though they are, as we will discuss in the next chapter, strongly 
disavowed. In fact, boycott played an important role in the prehistory of 
Israeli higher education itself: in 1914, Zionist teachers boycotted Palestinian 
schools run by the Hilfsverein der deutschen Juden (German Jews’ Aid 
Society), the body sponsoring the establishment of Haifa’s Technion, in 
order to force it to make Hebrew the principal language of instruction when 
classes started. A similar boycott was carried out in secondary education.*8 

The most famous case of political boycott is, of course, the academic 
boycott of South Africa, called for by the African National Congress (ANC) 
from 1958 onward and ratified by the UN in 1980 as part of a wider suite of 
boycott measures, on which the academic boycott of Israel is partly 
modeled. As I have already mentioned, the South Africa boycott, unlike 
the academic boycott of Israel, targeted individual academics, not just South 
African institutions, and extended to refusing to include South African 
academics at conferences, publish papers by or with South Africans, mark 
South African theses and other measures.*2 The Association of University 
Teachers in the UK, for instance, recognized that some South African 
academics opposed racism and discrimination against black people. But, it 
resolved, “we must at the same time make clear the importance of 
maintaining the policy of total academic boycott”! The South African 
academic boycott was also explicitly presented, by the ANC at least, as one 
aspect of a wider cultural boycott - a framing which goes a long way to 
dispelling the mystique of the inviolability of academic exchange and the 
consequent taboo against obstructing it44 If academic exchange is simply 


“cultural,” rather than a means of achieving the “fundamental human goods” 
of “advances in science and learning,” then the stakes in boycotting it are 
lower.8 

Russia’s invasion of Ukraine in February 2022 elicited frequent calls for 
various kinds of academic boycotts. As in the South African case, these 
accompanied wider economic and cultural initiatives, including state- 
sponsored sanctions and divestment. Germany froze academic ties with 
Russia in order to examine Russian institutions’ involvement with the 
invasion. The Australian National University broke off all institutional ties 
with Russian universities.“ In a particularly telling instance of double 
standards, Glasgow University quickly suspended its ties with Russian 
institutions, even though it had recently taken the side of the Israeli 
occupiers of Palestine in censoring two cases of pro-Palestinian academic 
research. No less than sixteen research bodies in Europe had also cut ties 
with Russia to a greater or lesser extent by mid-March 2022.*° 

The academic boycott of Israel is hardly exceptional, then, even if, as we 
will discuss in the next chapter, academics can be reluctant to admit the 
concrete ways in which their work might function politically. Nevertheless, 
boycotts are a recurrent aspect of academic life, even though it is only a 
minority of academics who participate in them. Just how recurrent they are 
can be gauged from the following further examples. 

Publication boycotts. The extortionate subscription prices charged by the 
publisher Elsevier have led to over seventeen thousand researchers 
boycotting its academic journals.* For those researchers who refuse to 
undertake peer review or editorial work for Elsevier journals, this involves a 
direct obstruction of the academic freedom of those of their colleagues who 
choose to continue publishing with them, for the sake of the literally free 
exchange of ideas. In 2015, the entire editorial board of the Elsevier 
linguistics journal Lingua resigned en masse to protest against Elsevier's 
refusal to convert Lingua to open access. A number of the journal’s editors 
encouraged their colleagues not to agree to take editorial board positions to 
replace them and even undertook to boycott the new editors if they were 
candidates for academic jobs for which they belonged to the selection 


1.48 Since 1989, at least thirty-two academic journals have been subject 


pane 
to similar resignations; at the time of writing, the mathematics journal, 
journal of Combinatorial Theory, Series A, had become the latest to 
transition to a new, open-access formula. So mainstream, in fact, is the 
Elsevier boycott that the University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA) 
officially encouraged its faculty in 2018 to consider refusing to undertake 
peer review work for the Dutch giant and to publish elsewhere where 
possible — an academic boycott in all but name.22 As was soon noted, the 
possibility of an institutional boycott of Elsevier directly opens the door to a 
boycott of Israeli institutions.2+ 

Research is sometimes also withdrawn or retracted for political reasons 
that go beyond academic politics. Such political dimensions of publication 
are often presented as a matter of “ethics.” When a Stanford psychologist 
published an algorithm purporting to distinguish gay from straight people 
on the basis of their photographs in 2017, alarm bells rang about whether 
this could be used to discriminate against LGBTQ people. In response, the 
journal that had accepted the paper for publication initiated a further review 
into whether the photographs on which its research was based had been 
used ethically, effectively delaying publication.>2 This was, in other words, a 
temporary “boycott.” 

Conference and event boycotts. Conference boycotts have a prominent 
place in the history of intellectual politics. In 1986, the World Archaeological 
Congress was born as the result of a decision to boycott South African 
archaeologists as a protest against apartheid In 2012, Romanian 
researchers boycotted a “Diaspora” conference chaired by the prime minister, 
believing that attendance would have been tantamount to the de facto 
acceptance of his documented plagiarism. In 2013, scientists boycotted a 
NASA conference that excluded Chinese researchers. In 2014, over fifteen 
hundred researchers called for the boycott of the following year’s 
International Congress of Quantum Chemistry to protest against its all-male 
program. A growing international movement, both in and outside academia, 
is boycotting panels and conferences which under-represent women.22 


Following the election of Donald Trump in 2016 and his notorious executive 
order banning citizens of seven Muslim-majority countries from entering 
the US, thousands of academics called for a boycott of international 
conferences held in the US as a means of exerting pressure on the new 
administration, and on those scientific associations whose meetings would 
not be shifted from the US so as to allow participation by Muslims.*2 Three 
conferences held in 2017 in Thailand were the subject of a boycott call on the 
grounds of the absence of academic freedom in that country.22 In 2018, 
artificial intelligence researchers undertook to boycott KAIST (formerly the 
Korea Advanced Institute of Science and Technology) in order to prevent it 
engaging in the development of autonomous weapons. The same year, 
UCLA declared a travel boycott of Oklahoma, preventing its employees 
going there on university business after that state passed anti-LGBTQ 
adoption laws.2? When Kirstjen Nielsen, the secretary of the Department of 
Homeland Security under Trump, resigned in 2019, academics called for a 
boycott of any institution that gave her a position and pledged to boycott 
that institution’s events, as well as any other event involving a member of 
the same institution. 

Teaching and whole-institution boycotts. Strikes and other forms of union 
interference with universities’ business are directly comparable to boycotts, 
in that they restrict academic freedom in order to achieve a political goal, 
with strikes being regular features of university life in many places. In the 
UK, the University and College Union has initiated “full academic boycott” 
provisions against different institutions, including against London 
Metropolitan University and against the University of Leicester.“4 During the 
“Free Speech Week” declared by alt-right figurehead Milo Yiannopoulos at 
Berkeley in 2017, over one hundred faculty called for a boycott of all classes 
in order to counter what the signatories described as a “clear threat to public 
education.”® In 2021, the World Health Organization signaled that it would 
not fund research at the University of Melbourne because of that 
institution’s collaboration with the weapons manufacturer Lockheed 
Martin.© 


Ranking boycotts. Many academics reject the ubiquitous rankings of 
institutions, programs and journals. The German Sociological Association 
and seven Indian Institutes of Technology, as well as many individuals, are 
among them. Following the Russian invasion of Ukraine, Times Higher 
Education stated that it was taking steps “to ensure that Russian universities 
are given less prominence” in the ranking tables it publishes.© 

Most telling, perhaps, as indications of the normality of boycott in the 
academy are boycotts within Israeli academia itself. Boycott opponents have 
argued that BDS only “serves to further weaken and delegitimize the pro- 
peace and pro-Human Rights lobbies within Israel as a whole,” since the 
accusations of anti-Semitism regularly leveled against boycotters are 
generalized to anyone opposed to the occupation.© This argument, made, for 
instance, by David Newman, is already remarkable for its victim-blaming, 
making boycott supporters responsible for being slandered as anti-Semitic, 
as though it would be possible to choose a tactic that would not arouse 
exactly the same charge. Newman claims that the academic boycott “serves 
to create a constructed and somewhat artificial unity of grass roots feeling 
against any form of pro-peace and anti-occupation elements who may then 
be automatically associated with the pro-boycott polemic, regardless of the 
fact that few Israeli academics on the liberal left support boycott, while 
many are actively opposed to such actions.”® Yet support for boycotts can 
even be found in Israeli academia. “Under some circumstances,” according to 
Ariel Rubinstein, an Israel Prize Economics laureate, “academic boycotts 
should not be rejected.”© In 2010, the Israeli Sociological Society (ISS) vowed 
not to hold conferences or other educational gatherings at Ariel University, 
in the illegal West Bank settlement of the same name, a decision it 
reaffirmed in 2018. The boycott, according to the ISS’s chair, would be “a 
way of hoisting a black flag of immorality over the occupation. Many 
Israeli scholars are reported to engage in a “soft boycott” of conferences at 
Ariel, with some applying further boycott actions.“ In 2018, the Israeli 
Anthropological Association (IAA) also resolved not to cooperate with 
higher education establishments in Israeli settlements. The IAA’s resolution 


is a boycott in all but name, since it commits the association to refusing to 
hold conferences, workshops or other academic occasions in any of the three 
settlement institutions.“ A small number of Israeli academics even support 
the full academic boycott of their own institutions.2 

Critics of BDS tend to forget that boycotters also restrict their own 
academic freedom: in refusing to collaborate with institutional Israeli actors, 
boycotters are also cutting themselves off from certain avenues of 
intellectual exchange. This has some interesting consequences for boycotters’ 
moral position: the harm entailed by BDS - curtailing academic freedom - 
is not suffered solely by the boycott’s target but also by its authors. BDS 
critics cannot therefore present the boycott as a wrong inflicted just on 
academics at Israeli universities by an unaffected third party: in cutting links 
with Israeli institutions, boycotters also constrain their own academic 
audience. This is particularly the case given the boycott’s institutional 
character: under its terms, as we have seen, no ordinary Israeli scholar is 
excluded from international fora merely in virtue of their affiliation with an 
Israeli institution. Boycotters, on the other hand, cannot attend any 
conference in Israel officially sponsored by an Israeli university. 
Paradoxically, therefore, the harm to boycotters — exclusion from all official 
Israeli conferences — is arguably more consequential than that on the 
boycott targets, who are excluded from none, as long as they return to their 
non-official, original academic roles. This is even more the case given 
measures like the funds established by various bodies, including the Israeli 
government, to undo the effects of the academic boycott, for instance by 
compensating boycotted researchers for BDS-inflicted setbacks to their 
work.4 

Why do academics restrict their own, and others’, freedom as often as 
they do? Presumably, because they wish to exert an influence on the 
conditions in which their own professional activity is conducted. They want 
to ensure, in other words, that their profession is exercised justly — that the 
norms governing the academic profession are ethical. Despite university 
managements’ obvious wishes, academics are not drones whose role is 
confined to generating and then dispensing knowledge within fixed political 


and intellectual parameters: essential to the liberal image of academics as 
creative and autonomous intellectuals is the idea that, as such, they have a 
responsibility to continually monitor, and if necessary to try to modify, the 
nature of their professional milieu. Academic work intrinsically depends on 
practitioners’ judgments about which activities are consistent with the 
nature of the profession, and which are not. The continuing self-definition of 
the parameters of their activity is therefore an essential part of academics’ 
role as intellectuals: as Tanya Reinhart put it in response to an Israeli 
academic reluctant to support the boycott, the idea that “intellectual 
responsibility includes the safeguarding of moral principles” is part of the 
traditional spirit of academia — a spirit, we might add, honored more in the 
breach than the observance.2 When Italian academics refuse to participate 
in the national research assessment exercise, when Australian ones exert 
pressure to prevent a climate-change-minimizer opening a research center, 
or a right-wing organization sponsoring a racist “Western Civilization” 
program, when US mathematicians refuse to collaborate with military 
research” or when Swedish academics boycott a racism and extremism 
center because they believe it is excessively politicized,® they are all taking 
a stand in order to explicitly shape the nature of their disciplines. For 
reasons we will explore in the next chapter, activity of this kind is usually 
engaged in only by a minority of academics. But it is nonetheless a recurrent 
feature of academics’ professional life. 


BOYCOTT OR COUNTER-BOYCOTT? 


Collectively, all these considerations seriously undermine the academic 
freedom argument against BDS. Those who object to the Israel boycott on 
academic freedom grounds owe boycotters a reply to the following question: 
what is it about the situation in Palestine that disqualifies BDS as a 
legitimate political act and that would not also immediately disqualify other 
instances where academics restrict their colleagues’ academic freedom on 
political or moral grounds? If respect for “academic freedom” rules out 
boycotts against Israel, what, if anything, rules them in for other attempts to 
practice academic activity ethically, like all those I have just described? All 
boycotts are intended to exert pressure on academic disciplines in what the 
boycotters judge to be morally justified directions — yet, as boycotts, they 
could all be denounced as violations of academic freedom. BDS opponents 
must tell us what principled reasons distinguish opposition to the Israel 
boycott from opposition to these others. 

In responding, only two possible courses are available to boycott 
opponents: either (1) produce a credible reason or reasons to rule out the 
boycott of Israeli institutions while reserving the right to boycott elsewhere 
or (2) accept that nothing substantive separates BDS from other boycott 
calls. 

Each position brings uncomfortable consequences. ‘The first, which accepts 
the legitimacy of other academic boycotts, entails abandoning the entire 
academic-freedom argument against boycotts - perhaps the heaviest 
weapon in BDS opponents’ arsenal. Other academic boycotts violate 
academic freedom just as much as the boycott of Israel does — but if these 
other boycotts are acceptable, then academic freedom cannot be the decisive 
argument against BDS of Israel that boycott opponents apparently intend it 
as. If other academic boycotts are valid, that means that academic freedom 
can, after all, be violated in certain circumstances. BDS supporters then only 
need ask why academic freedom should not also be violated in the case of 


Israeli universities, given their well-documented collaboration with the 
oppression of the Palestinians. 

The second option — acknowledging that the boycott of Israeli institutions 
is not substantively different from other academic boycotts — requires 
boycott opponents to condemn other boycotts equally. This is the attitude 
suggested by Martha Nussbaum, who rejects academic boycotts in 
principle This is an extreme position, which would also have ruled out, for 
example, the call for a boycott of Serbian academics and intellectuals for 
their support for Serbian war crimes and crimes against humanity in the 
1990s, the academic boycott of South Africa, Carlos Fuentes’ call for an 
academic boycott of the US during the Vietnam War, US physicists’ call for a 
boycott of weapons research at the same time, the subsequent widely 
followed call to boycott Strategic Defense Initiative (“Star Wars”) research, 
the boycott of Russian institutions complicit with the invasion of Ukraine as 
well as any number of other discretionary academic decisions to withdraw 
collaboration for political reasons,® including a decision by Jewish Studies 
academics, including some opposed to BDS, who undertook in 2017 not to 
visit Israel in protest at the new law denying entry to supporters of the 
boycott.8 

Nussbaum’s position, however, is a minority one. It is striking that vocal 
BDS opponents have often not hesitated to participate in violations of their 
colleagues’ academic freedom for political purposes. The rector of Rome’s La 
Sapienza University is just one of many BDS opponents calling for a 
“boycott of the boycotters”: academic freedom, apparently, can be suspended 
for Israel critics but never for Israel supporters.** Writing about the 
economic boycott, prominent BDS opponent Alan Dershowitz has stated 
outright that “governors and legislatures are morally and politically right to 
counter-boycott BDS.”= Academic BDS itself is, however, already exactly 
that — a counter-boycott. Israeli universities participate massively in the 
“boycotting” of Palestinians, excluding them not just from the free exchange 
of ideas but also from the conditions in which their basic rights can be 
respected. As Magid Shihade has argued, the response through BDS should 
precisely be seen as a counter-boycott: 


The boycott against Palestinians in Palestine and elsewhere and against pro-Palestinian voices 
on US campuses is already in place, and the only way to counter the surveillance, repression, 
and silencing is by going further with more boycott resolutions against Israel in all academic 
associations, opening the space for more honest discussion, and increasing the numbers in the 


boycott movement to make it safe to stand for justice in Palestine.** 


One of the most prominent anti-boycott voices in the US, Cary Nelson, is 
another example of an opponent of the Israel boycott who doesn’t hesitate to 
engage in boycotts for other reasons. In 2006, Nelson committed himself to a 
“personal boycott” of New York University (NYU) in order to support the 
recognition of the NYU graduate student union by the university’s 
administration. The fact that he later recanted and described this as a 
mistake®“ doesn’t alter the fact that he has been a frequent participant in 
strikes - teaching and research “boycotts” - across the country.®2 Nelson 
makes a half-hearted attempt to differentiate between strikes and boycotts so 
as to support the former but not the latter, but the weakness of his argument 
is glaring: strikes and boycotts are parallel in that both involve restrictions to 
the “free flow of ideas” in the service of a higher political agenda. 

Even BDS opponents, then, have regularly acted to restrict academic 
freedom while also arguing for the primacy of that value when they 
condemn the institutional Israel boycott. As I’ve been arguing, this shouldn’t 
be surprising: the academic arena is not one of the unfettered interchange of 
ideas but is instead constituted through the regulation, and therefore the 
restriction of the ideas expressible within it, in order to serve various ends. 
Despite the generally disavowed character of academic politics, researchers 
regularly decide to exclude themselves and others from different academic 
fora on what are actually political grounds, understanding “political” in 
terms of both academic and non-academic politics. Attempts to demonize 
academic BDS as a departure from normal practice therefore fail. 

Academia is no different in this regard from other areas. Politics, in 
general, can be seen, in part, as the project of shaping the norms of public 
discourse — the project, in short, of promoting some kinds of discourse and 
discouraging others. There is nothing illiberal in this conception. 
Politicians should, for instance, act to make discourse promoting racism and 


sexism socially unacceptable, as one aspect of progress to a more just world. 
That is why BDS opponents, whether academic or not, regularly find 
themselves supporting other kinds of boycott activity while opposing BDS 
itself.2° The question is thus not whether restrictions on academic exchange 
are valid — everyone thinks they sometimes are — but which ones are: which 
of universities’ many counter-communities it is legitimate to boycott at any 
given time. We cannot adjudicate this question without asking what ends 
the academic profession should be serving. Reflecting on this important 
subject will allow us to see why Nussbaum’s blanket opposition to all 
academic boycotts is untenable. 


WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY FOR? 


Academic freedom is a different right from the more general right that 
everyone should enjoy to participate in the free exchange of ideas. In order 
for there to be meaningfully academic freedom, a specifically academic 
arena, from which non-academic parties and practices are excluded, has to 
be delimited. Without the exclusion of non-academic parties and practices, 
academic freedom cannot exist. 

That throws the spotlight onto the question of what makes academic 
freedom academic — what defines, or should define, the nature of academic 
exchange. For an answer, we can look to a common belief about higher 
education: that it both does and should serve social progress. This suggests 
that boycotts and other obstructions to academic freedom are justifiable if 
they serve the end of social progress — the very end to which the institution 
of the university is supposedly directed in the first place. However, among 
many academics, the belief that universities serve social progress provides 
grounds for skepticism about BDS: surely, BDS skeptics say, as a practice 
that should inherently serve social progress, academic exchange with Israel 
should not be boycotted; not only does boycotting Israeli academic 
institutions impose restrictions on an inherently beneficial activity 
(academic communication) but the path to reconciliation also surely lies in 
increasing, not restricting, the opportunity for the world’s dialogue with 
Israeli institutions.24 

The belief that higher education serves social progress actually contains in 
itself a rationale for BDS, and not, as BDS opponents would have us believe, 
against it. If the justification of academic exchange is that it leads to socially 
beneficial outcomes, then that suggests that it is not an end in itself, but a 
means: the only reason we think academic exchange is worth pursuing is not 
that it is intrinsically desirable in itself but that it leads to a better world for 
everyone, and not just its immediate participants.24 A better world, then, is 
the desired goal. But there is no reason to believe that academic exchange is 


the only route to that goal: it may well be that there are means of achieving 
social progress which don’t go via the seminar room but, for instance, via 
protest on the street. Indeed, the history of struggles for social progress 
suggests that it is exactly not academics who march in the vanguard of 
social change. BDS opponents whose commitment to the pursuit of social 
progress is genuine need to demonstrate why their favored method for 
attaining it, academic “dialogue, is more likely than BDS to succeed. And 
they need to show why the kind of social value to which they’re committed 
— “dialogue,” or the intrinsic value of scholarship — trumps the social good 
for which BDS aims - an end to a situation of oppression. At the very least, 
they have to give reasons why they are not even prepared to try BDS, for a 
limited, experimental period, to see whether, in fact, it proves a more 
effective instrument of social progress than the more idealistic mechanisms 
they prefer. Too many Zionist academics also owe us an explanation for why 
they will take every conceivable step to persecute BDS supporters, with the 
goal of stamping BDS out entirely — thereby making it impossible to know 
whether boycott tactics might in fact be effective. 

This is even more the case given that the application of BDS tactics does 
not, in fact, reduce the amount of intellectual exchange that actually 
happens among academics: it merely redistributes it. Boycotters who reject 
institutional collaboration with Israel do not stop collaboration overall: they 
just collaborate with other partners, including with non-boycottable Israeli 
academics (those not in official leadership positions in their institutions). 
Nor do boycott targets excluded from participation in certain international 
fora stop all academic communication: they just engage in it elsewhere. 
Even if the boycott were universally applied, the amount of academic 
intercourse in the world would not actually diminish: boycotting Israeli 
academic officials would create opportunities for others. So critics like 
Nussbaum who consider academic exchange as the most important good 
cannot argue that BDS limits it in any quantitative sense. But perhaps it can 
be said to “impoverish” it qualitatively. Boycott opponent Russell Berman 
makes exactly that claim.~ Yet, qualitatively, BDS tactics can only be said to 
impoverish academic exchange and limit academic freedom if the 


opportunities to include others that the exclusion of boycottable Israeli 
academic officials opens up (e.g., in conference schedules) are discounted. 


COLLABORATION AND COMMUNITY 


Boycott supporters have characteristically argued that, by promoting 
Palestinian rights, including academic freedom, BDS is a mechanism for 
universalizing knowledge. In a campaign aimed at securing wide-ranging 
Palestinian rights, suspension of academic freedom for a small number of 
Israeli academic officials is a reasonable price to pay. As Omar Barghouti has 
noted, “In situations of grave violation of human rights, the right to live and 
freedom from subjugation and colonial rule, to name a few, must be of more 
import than academic freedom. If the latter contributes in any way to 
suppression of the former, more fundamental rights, it must give way.’ 

But the status of academic interchange as a means to this end is not the 
only reason for which BDS is legitimate. Less obvious a reason is the 
political meaning of the very act of engaging in academic exchange. 
Academic interlocutors are chosen, not imposed. There are very few 
situations in which collaboration with a particular individual, and with them 
only, is academically necessary: mostly, academics have a choice of potential 
collaborators; often, especially outside the sciences, they have a real choice 
about whether to collaborate at all. Collaboration is a choice, and therefore a 
political act. To collaborate with someone is to admit them into one’s 
community. This has immediate consequences for our understanding of the 
nature of intellectual exchange: communities are sites of political definition, 
and since academic exchange with someone is almost always discretionary 
and reflects an unforced choice, socio-political factors - factors of 
community selection — and not just intellectual ones, are inscribed into the 
very nature of academic cooperation. 

The choice of collaborators is performative: it constitutes taking a position 
on the kind of academic community that should exist. In most cases, the 
political meaning of a collaboration will not be salient enough to warrant 
any form of boycott. But in the case of academics directly acountable for 
extremely serious crimes, whether through their individual activities as 


weapons researchers or war propagandists, or through their official ones as 
representatives of institutions that support those crimes, the political 
dimensions of collaboration cannot simply be ignored. The rationale for 
boycott in this situation has been well articulated by Igor Primoratz of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, in the context of his own call for the 
boycott of Serbian intellectuals in the 1990s. He is worth quoting at some 
length: 
When the evil or injustice that is being committed is committed by someone who is associated 
with me in a significant way, and in particular when it is committed in the name of the group to 
which I too belong, I may protest the evil or injustice, and dissociate myself from it and from 
those perpetrating it, in order to show that it is not perpetrated in my name too, and thereby 
say something of critical importance about who and what I am. For “who one is” for moral 
purposes - e.g., a Nazi, a racist, a Christian, a humanist - is determined not simply by 
substantive contributions to various good and evil causes but to some extent by what and 


whom one associates oneself with, and in some contexts this depends importantly on the 


symbolic gestures one is prepared to make. 


Israeli academic officials’ responsibility for Israeli universities’ support for 
the occupation excludes them from the kind of intellectual community to 
which boycotters aspire — one that is, in fact, oriented toward the goal of 
social progress. 

As we have seen, no academic has an obligation to include any other in 
collaborative ventures like conferences, grants and the other kinds of 
structures targeted by the boycott. Still less do they have an obligation to 
cooperate with the official representatives of the institutions of repressive 
states. Israeli academic officials therefore have no special right of access to 
these structures that is greater than anyone else’s. Just as important, 
however, is the fact that the attempt to outlaw the academic boycott is, as 
we have seen, a violation of boycotters’ academic freedom. The academic 
boycott is the refusal to be associated with a particular category of 
institution — Israeli ones. As such, it is an obvious exercise of academic 
freedom: academic freedom must include the freedom to refuse certain 
associations, or it is not freedom at all. 

Academics, I have shown, regularly boycott one another, and it is right 
that they should do so, since regulation through exclusion is an intrinsic 


aspect of academic self-governance. This is, however, a largely disavowed 
aspect of academic life, and one which its practitioners have difficulty 
acknowledging. The fact that politics is ubiquitous in universities makes the 
myth of its absence even more essential to them. In their self-image, 
academics, whatever their disagreements, are united around independent 
scholarly and disciplinary norms; their imagined professional identity, and 
the work of research itself, remain untarnished either by the influence of 
external political blocs or by mundane disputes over the material conditions 
of employment. 

In a world of structural proletarianization and the galloping exploitation 
of casual and precarious labor, this aristocratic self-image takes no small 
measure of willful blindness to maintain. Its continuing dominance - and, 
for the moment, it is still dominant —- means that any fundamental discord 
over academia’s own ground rules is largely absent from the terms in which 
the profession thinks about itself. To BDS opponents’ typical accusation of 
“why just boycott Israel?” BDS supporters should therefore make the 
following rejoinder: “Why exempt officials of Israeli institutions from what 
are, in reality, commonplace acts of academic activity?” Actual boycotts are 
regular features of academic life; their possibility flows directly from the 
distinctive character of academia as a profession. Outlawing them, we’ve 
seen in this chapter, is tantamount to outlawing a constitutive feature of 
academic professionalism itself. 


Chapter 3 


Little Israels 


The call for Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) is made in universities 
that are under scrutiny from both left and right. On both sides, it is a 
commonplace to compare them to authoritarian regimes: the Soviet Union, 
Iran, even the bureaucracy of the Habsburg military.1 For anyone willing to 
look properly, the analogies are in fact obvious - and nowhere more so than 
in universities’ treatment of Palestine supporters. But unflattering 
comparisons between universities and repressive states are misleading in 
one basic way: many of the regimes to which universities are usually likened 
make no secret of their hostility to liberal values. In this respect, Israel 
provides a far better analogy. Israel’s subjugation of Palestinians would let it 
hold its head high in any roll call of authoritarian states, but it is 
distinguished from many of them by the extent of its liberal posturing, its 
determination to assert itself, against all the evidence, as an enlightened 
haven of civil liberties: “the Middle East’s only democracy,’ multicultural, 
tolerant, cosmopolitan, with Tel Aviv “the epitome of coexistence for all its 
accepting attitudes.’ This posture makes Israel a far preferable analogy to 
Iran or the USSR for contemporary western universities, institutions that 


throw a similar liberal mantle over their own often authoritarian practices. 
So it’s only fitting, from this perspective, that Israel’s prowess in higher 
education forms such a major part of its international image. Israel is 
characterized by high levels of economic inequality.2 But in its mythology of 
the “start-up nation,’ a society of educational high achievement with more 
PhDs per capita than anywhere else, it exemplifies, despite its high levels of 
economic injustice, not only the kind of authoritarian double standard 
amply on display on contemporary campuses but also the kind of knowledge 
society that neoliberal universities typically aspire to create. 

If we want to understand what is at stake in the academic boycott in the 
west, and so to argue for it more effectively, controversies over BDS have to 
be put in the context of the politics of knowledge and the ideologies of 
higher education that are currently dominant in universities. As I will 
describe in this chapter, universities around the world are being increasingly 
“Israelized” — characterized by norms of physical and ideological “enclosure” 
supported by authoritarian and repressive practices that are turning them, 
more and more, into little Israels. University authorities, and the financial 
and commercial interests they largely serve, are typically either overt 
supporters of Israeli Zionism or complicitly silent in the face of Israeli 
apartheid. So it’s not surprising that certain broad parallels can be identified 
between the conditions on higher education set by university authorities and 
the material and ideological characteristics of Israel’s repression of 
Palestinians. Vastly different in the gravity of their human consequences and 
in the urgency of the political response they demand, universities and Israel 
are nevertheless sites of analogous enclosures: in Israel, the literal enclosure 
of Palestinian land and the brutal repression of Palestinian lives and 
freedom; on university campuses, managements’ increasing enclosure of the 
conditions of education and academic independence, with the often ruthless 
suppression of Palestine advocacy as one of its most obvious aspects. This 
comparison is not at all intended to trivialize Palestinians’ oppression in 
Gaza and the West Bank: the campaign for Palestine justice is of a different 
order of magnitude and must be a far higher priority for progressives than 
university reform. The point is to highlight structural similarities between 


what is happening in the very different registers of Palestine and neoliberal 
tertiary education. These similarities are, perhaps, one of the reasons that 
attitudes to Israel and its boycott and those to contemporary transformations 
of higher education so often align - why supporters of BDS are often among 
those calling most loudly for universities’ liberation from market logics. 

It is not just university managers who strongly resist BDS: ordinary 
academics often do so too. To see why, we need to analyze what it is about 
the nature of academic labor that has so often turned academic workplaces 
into little Israels. In the previous chapter, we touched on the ideologies of 
community and the role of regulation through exclusion that characterize 
the university milieu. In this chapter, we extend this analysis while also 
scrutinizing the numerous authoritarian tendencies of contemporary higher 
education and the dispositions of compliance embedded in the way it 
operates. As I hope will become clear, this will give us a better grasp of the 
resistance to Palestine justice campaigns, especially BDS, that is encountered 
on campus, among support staff, management and academics. If, as we'll 
shortly see, academics often won’t even defend themselves, asking them to 
defend Palestinians becomes an even greater challenge - and the successful 
academic BDS initiatives that have been taken so far emerge as even greater 
achievements. 

We begin by interrogating the role of academics’ political agency in the 
university context, since many academics’ disengagement from explicit 
politics plays a crucial part in the boycott’s lack of large-scale uptake. We go 
on to consider another highly functional aspect of the institutional 
background to the academic boycott campaign, already suggested in the 
previous chapter: the overarching role of exclusion, whether physical, 
intellectual or temporal, in universities, which reinforces opposition to the 
boycott’s politics of Palestinian inclusion. This leads us to a sketch of 
different mechanisms of enclosure and surveillance in contemporary 
universities, which I compare to the coercive colonial practices that Israel 
deploys against Palestinians. Finally, we discuss the particular, and 
paradoxical, role of the humanities as crucial theaters of boycott activism 
and resistance. 


DENYING POLITICS 


Academics who encourage their colleagues to implement the institutional 
boycott of Israel violate one of higher education’s firmest commands: never 
politicize. In an academy often attacked as in thrall to dangerous “political 
correctness” — that is, politicized to the point of censorship — and riven, as 
we saw in the previous chapter, by endless “political” disputes, including 
over Palestine, the claim that politics is regularly taboo will seem ludicrous.* 
It is anything but. Just like any structured, professional activity, academia 
certainly has its own politics: as discussed in chapter two, academics seek 
power, strategize, form blocs and make professional choices in ways that 
they believe further their values or interests and that sometimes align with 
political choices they make outside the institution. This is not, however, the 
kind of politics that is relevant here: university workers are no more or less 
“political” in this — trivial - sense than are other comparable professionals. It 
is no more informative to conclude that universities are especially political 
places because they are the sites of academic or intellectual politics than it 
would be to conclude that offices are especially political because they are the 
sites of office politics. But if academia well and truly has its own politics, 
that is where politics in universities is supposed to stop. In the imagination 
of most academics, universities should be undistorted by external political 
agendas: the objection that supposedly purely academic topics have been 
“politicized” is one of the right’s main complaints against the academic left. 
That doesn’t mean that politics isn’t regularly discussed in universities. 
When prominent BDS opponent Cary Nelson claims that “all teaching and 
research is fundamentally and deeply political,” especially in the humanities 
and social sciences, what he means, he tells us, is that it is in “dialogue with 
cultural values and norms that undergo continual change and that are sites 
of struggle, linked to assumptions about identity that are socially and 
politically constructed, engaged with social life and the public sphere and 
thus with the politics of culture, constrained and encouraged by discourses 


embedded in politics.’2 This claim of the distinctly political character of 
academic work amounts to the observation — an uncontroversial one — that 
universities abound in discussion of political topics: Nelson’s claim that the 
humanities and social sciences are “in dialogue” with politically important 
themes means that academics and students often relate their teaching and 
research to political issues. 

The crucial point, however, is that talking about politics is not the same as 
participating in it. If we understand politics as the effort “to share power or 
... to influence the distribution of power, either among states or among 
groups within a state,” then, contrary to Nelson and others’ belief, it plays 
almost no part in most academics’ professional (as opposed to personal) 
lives, even when its “political” character is trumpeted.2 “Academics look at 
the social world as something to be studied, to be researched, to be analyzed, 
even to be opined — but not to be acted on,’ according to Daniel W. Drezner 
in his study of the “ideas industry.”2 This is not to say that academics never 
act politically: “there comes a time,” one US scholar is quoted as saying in 
the aftermath of Donald Trump’s election in 2016, “when you have to take 
your head out of your books and your computers” and “try to come out, as 
some people say, on the right side of history.’® Most of the time, however, 
books and computers are where academics’ heads stay firmly planted: the 
distinguishing feature of many kinds of academic professionalism, especially 
in much of the humanities, is its aspiration to stand imperiously above, and 
therefore not immediately affect, worldly political matters. Universities are 
“non-partisan, without being “value-free;” as one academic has described 
their own university’s position? To deal with “the broadly defined 
‘humanities, ” Said wrote in 1982, “is to deal with the non-political” 

The comment captures an important truth: while academics often debate 
or invoke politics, sometimes heatedly, academic work rarely engages it; 
even if academics’ choice of problems to teach or research is informed by 
political considerations, and academics intend their teaching and research to 
contribute to advocacy for particular political positions, including Palestine 
justice, these goals are typically understood as derivative of their more 
essential academic features. Academic work can serve secondary political 


purposes only if it is, first and foremost, academic: the expression of political 
positions cannot, in conventional understandings, be allowed to escalate so 
far as to jeopardize scholarly objectivity, which is what guarantees 
universities’ imagined status as independent, non-partisan institutions. One 
can teach a course on Middle Eastern politics with the intention of 
promoting students’ appreciation of Palestinian calls for justice, but one 
cannot do so in a way that precludes students taking a pro-Israeli position. 
Academic merit must be assiduously distinguished from political 
acceptability: students must not be penalized for their political positions, nor 
research rejected or ignored because of the author’s political views. 
Scholarship requires “disinterested reason,’ and students must be judged on 
the merits of their work, not their politics;+ in Matthew Abraham’s words, 
“to establish a strong political position is to be considered simplistic, lacking 
nuance, engaging in binary thinking, or advancing a politically motivated 
critique.’4 “A lectern should not serve as a soapbox, a classroom should not 
be a venue for indoctrination, a professor should not be the conveyer belt for 
a party/politically correct line,’ as Norman Finkelstein puts the point.“ 

It’s therefore no surprise that the assertion of the political nature of 
academic work, especially in the humanities and social sciences, is rarely 
meant to suggest that it could bear any strong relevance, let alone constitute 
any real challenge, to specific political actors. Politics as a concrete practice — 
and, even more so, the politics of Palestine justice - is for the most part 
taboo in universities. Cary Nelson concludes as a result of four decades’ 
observation that “the overwhelming majority of faculty members are 
reluctant to reveal their political views to their students”; “during my last 
six-year stint in the political science department at DePaul University in 
Chicago,” Norman Finkelstein tells us, “the country passed through two 
presidential elections, September 11, and two major wars, yet I can count on 
the fingers of one hand the number of political conversations with my 
colleagues.’ So while academics do from time to time use their professional 
personas to take a stand on questions of immediate political moment, they 
do so mostly in heavily qualified ways, and almost always with the 
reminder that their students or readers must decide for themselves where 


they stand. Cushioned in that very typical proviso, the divorce between 
scholarship and politics is consummated. Politics is constitutively insulated 
from academic authority. It is the domain of opinion, where participants 
must ultimately be free to make their own choices: scholarship, safely 
confined within the seminar room or academic article, is politically inert. 
Speech in universities simply does not usually aim to mobilize opinion in 
favor of a concrete political outcome. If humanities research and teaching is 
“fundamentally and deeply political; as Nelson suggests, it is because it is 
not self-evidently or overtly so: Nelson’s adverbs are needed precisely 
because the political character of humanities disciplines is not obvious at 
first glance. 

Given their general professional aversion to explicit politics, academics’ 
reluctance to embrace BDS is wholly expected, but it becomes even less 
surprising when seen in light of the profession’s general unwillingness to 
seriously defend its own professional milieus from the decades of higher 
education “reform” that have degraded it in many parts of the west. All 
around the English-speaking world, and in many places beyond it, 
neoliberalism in universities has largely won a crushing victory at students’ 
and academics’ expense. In that light, insistent claims of disciplines’ 
“political” character stand out in bathetic relief against their inability to 
accomplish what should be, surely, among their most elementary “political” 
aims — safeguarding the institutional security of their own practitioners. In 
relation to an important mechanism of the neoliberalization of higher 
education, the rise of academic managers, one attentive observer even feels 
that “the colonization of higher education by management has never been 
openly discussed.” Another — a London politics academic - says he found 
his five-year experience as an official of the University and College Union 
“exhausting and demoralizing, because so few academics seemed willing to 
participate” in defense of pay, pensions and reforms of higher education 
governance.1® 

Any number of aspects of the professional culture of higher education 
support western academics’ unwillingness to acknowledge or confront their 
own political agency, whether over BDS or over their more immediate self- 


interest. In The Authoritarian Personality, Adorno identified the tendency of 
educational systems “to discourage anything supposedly ‘speculative; or 
which cannot be corroborated by surface findings, and stated in terms of 
‘facts and figures. ”“4 The analysis is still germane after more than seventy 
years. As the very agents of the positivistic educational culture Adorno 
identified, and institutionally immersed in a highly quantified world of 
enrollment figures, citation counts, grant income, funding formulas and 
ranking positions, there is nothing surprising in academics’ apparent 
inability to engage in “speculative” politics by grasping their own potential 
to act. The investment which academics typically bring to questions of 
disciplinary, intellectual politics - which field will a new position be created 
in? what subjects are to be compulsory for final-year students? — contrasts 
starkly with their frequent disengagement from the broader issues which set 
the parameters of their professional life, whether over the Israel boycott or 
many other macro-questions of institutional politics1% As we saw in the 
previous chapter, there is no lack of precedent for political activity by 
academics. But it is understood as exceptional, and often viewed with a 
certain degree of hesitation or embarrassment, even by its participants. 
Palestinians cannot expect strong support from a profession that often 
cannot bring itself to defend its own members: resistance to the boycott is 
one especially obvious consequence of academics’ general disengagement 
from politics. This resistance is mostly not, of course, of an active kind: when 
the Modern Language Association put a motion to its members in 2018 
effectively banning future discussion of BDS, the disengagement of the 
membership was such that only fifteen per cent bothered voting, an 
abstentionism that handed a decisive victory to boycott opponents.” Yet the 
ubiquity of political disengagement and disavowal does not mean that 
academics are somehow unaware of their own politics: as Eyal Weizman has 
observed in the context of debates over Israel, the decision to avoid politics 
“requires an understanding of the logic of politics as much as evading the 
military requires understanding the logic of military action”“2 Nor does it 
mean that academics’ preferences have no political consequences. The effect 
of scholarly political quietism is, of course, wholly political in its 


reinforcement of the status quo: in recent years, for instance, most 
academics have generally shown all too little opposition to state-sponsored 
attempts to outlaw BDS in universities, or to impose the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance’s definition of anti-Semitism, which 
includes criticism of Israel as an anti-Semitic act, and which has been 
adopted, without serious or influential critique, by a growing number of 
universities worldwide, and often used to repress speech on Palestinian 
rights. As we saw in the last chapter, real clashes of interest, with concrete 
implications for academics’ immediate professional choices, still do arise 
from time to time: debates over BDS are one such case. But when they do, 
the very perception of “politicizing” a supposedly neutral terrain acts as a 
significant brake on their spread. Despite the fact that, in reality, there is 
nothing unprecedented about boycotts as a matter of political practice in 
academia, the complaint that the Israel boycott politicizes the supposedly 
apolitical domain of “scholarship” is one of the strongest threads running 
through the anti-BDS literature and acts as a powerful disincentive to 
engage in the academic boycott, even for those academics sympathetic to 
Palestine. As the complaint exemplifies, whenever internal dissent breaks 
through to the surface of academia, it is typically understood as exceptional, 
a disturbance to the status quo, the resolution of which will restore the 
academic corporation to its previously fantasized, apolitical arcadia. 


DEMOCRACY AND CAMPUS EXCLUSION 


On the characteristic liberal interpretation of higher education, universities 
are supposed to lay the groundwork for social progress through public 
enlightenment. Intellectually, they are understood as contributing to the 
“extension and deepening of human understanding” in the sciences and 
humanities; culturally, they are claimed to enrich the sphere of available 
expressive and artistic meanings; socially, they are supposed to spearhead a 
growing sensitivity to, and tolerance of, human difference, thereby driving a 
constant expansion of the horizon of social inclusion; politically, they are 
justified through their presumed capacity to foster the progressive 
improvement and autonomization of critical citizen-subjects, raising 
standards of democratic participation and removing barriers to social 
advancement. These grandiose ambitions make a stark contrast with the 
actual antidemocratic practices of exclusion found in today’s universities. 
These practices are omnipresent in the contemporary academy and 
considerably reinforce Zionists’ case against the democratic aspirations of 
BDS. 

In short, attitudes to the academic boycott are closely bound up with 
attitudes to exclusion and enclosure in universities. Exclusion is, as we have 
already seen, both constitutive of higher education and, in a different and far 
more serious way, intrinsic to Israel’s apartheid politics against Palestinians. 
Israel has the reputation of a pole of scholarly and scientific excellence at the 
service of a highly educated, inclusive society. This helps it “smartwash” the 
colonialist violence with which it encloses Palestinians, whether physically, 
politically or ideologically (this last through what Ramzy Baroud calls the 
“persisting information blockade” that the realities of life in Palestine 
regularly have difficulty penetrating).22 On campus, knowledge and 
educational opportunity are also enclosed, this time by the constraints of the 
neoliberal economy and by the various management practices of the 
contemporary corporate university.“ In the face of Israel’s enclosure of 


Palestinian freedom, the academic boycott is part of Palestinian society’s 
attempt to isolate Israel behind a compensatory financial, political and 
ideological enclosure or “picket line,’ taking the gamble that doing so will 
create sufficient pressure on the Israeli state and its allies to trigger policy 
change that will secure academic and other more basic freedoms for 
Palestinians.22 

In addition to the kinds of antidemocratic enclosure achieved by putting 
proper higher education out of reach of the economically disadvantaged, 
enclosure of an entirely literal kind has become an even more obvious 
feature of universities’ physical environments. Universities around the world 
sustain a discourse of civic engagement and celebrate - in large part for 
marketing purposes — their “public intellectuals” while, at the same time, 
acting against the dissemination of knowledge by intensifying the policing 
of their external and internal boundaries. In occupied Palestine, this 
obstruction and policing are blatant, with checkpoints and Israel Defense 
Forces (IDF) patrols regularly preventing students’ access to university. In 
the west, campuses are usually accessible, but other types of obstruction are 
in place: no presence on campus without identification, no access to 
libraries’ holdings without a student card, restricted entry to university 
buildings, obstacles to non-enrolled students auditing classes, encouraged or 
obligatory RSVPs to academic talks, paying entry to public lectures and 
politically motivated restrictions on use of or access to campus venues. 
Measures like these will be well known to anyone familiar with how 
modern universities work. As the built environment of higher learning is 
transformed into the “hubs, “pods,” “nodes” and “resource” and 
“engagement” centers of contemporary campus urbanism, more and more of 
university life is closed, reserved and policed.“ 

These kinds of measures embed the expectation that higher learning is a 
restricted privilege, access to which should not be universal. If this is the 
default expectation, the obstacles to Palestinians’ access to university can 
only seem less serious, and the call to take steps through the boycott to 
remove them only more outlandish. This is particularly true of those 
university systems, as in the US, UK or Australia, with traditionally high 


numbers of carefully controlled fee-paying international students. Strict 
limits on the time available to complete degrees, the transfer to universities 
of responsibility for ensuring students not overstay visas or, in some UK 
universities, the use of regular fingerprinting to confirm lecture attendance, 
all blur the lines between education and the border control apparatuses of 
the security state.22 The difficulties Palestinian students experience coming 
to study in the west are just one manifestation of the enclosure of academic 
opportunity so characteristic of contemporary academic culture. 

Corresponding to the physical enclosure of academic spaces is the 
enclosure of academic time. In the occupied West Bank, the university day is 
severely shortened by the hours students take to pass through checkpoints 
on the way to campus; Palestinian students would be fortunate if their study 
time was eaten up only by the demands of paid work, as is the case for 
students in many other parts of the world. For academics, overwork is one 
of the most frequently denounced problems of professional life, particularly 
for the low- or often effectively unpaid, precarious workforce on which 
universities now depend for large amounts of their teaching. Yet academics’ 
frequent unwillingness to seriously challenge their escalating workloads 
often rests on a peculiar masochism, also characteristic of other white-collar 
professionals: the tendency to take each new demand on one’s time, each 
subsequent encroachment of “work” on “life,” as just the next opportunity to 
showcase individual resilience. The willingness to surmount, through 
puritanical discipline, whatever punishment the institution next inflicts 
becomes a perverse mark of superiority in a competitive professional milieu 
deeply marked by Darwinian logic. For academics, the profession’s 
vocational nature - academics often think of themselves as “called” to their 
disciplines by a driving inner “passion” - means that “work” and “life” are, 
in any case, hard to tease apart, and the enclosure of their “personal” lives 
by professional responsibilities consequently more surreptitious. 

This has a direct relevance to the question of the boycott. In a context of 
institutional pressure continually to absorb, and indeed to seek out, new 
demands on time as a token of professional validity, the call to boycott - 
that is, to decide not to take part in — certain avenues of often prestigious 


international (Israeli) collaboration is highly counter-cultural. It is even 
more so when the entrepreneurial ideology of academia gives rise to a 
significant fear of opportunity refusal and pushes academics to constantly 
maximize the number of fora at which they market their research. The 
pressure is greatest on recently minted doctoral graduates, a point in an 
academic career when competition for opportunities is most intense. As one 
Italian postdoctoral researcher has put it in the context of her decision to 
support the boycott, “In Italy today, as in most of Southern Europe, a 
researcher's hopes of obtaining paid work are distant mirages. In 
consequence, an academic who [offers a postdoctoral fellowship] isn’t 
prepared for getting no as an answer. Refusal is considered a luxury’? With 
these pressures, blacklisting Israeli-sponsored jobs or conferences is, given 
the prestige of the Israeli academy in many fields, nonsensical on the usual 
criteria of professional success, as well as when judged by the typical norms 
governing academic use of time. 


STATES OF ENCLOSURE 


Attitudes to the academic boycott are also conditioned by the general norms 
of control and surveillance that universities maintain against their staff and 
students. Palestine supporters risk the full force of campus repression. The 
relatively small but very public number of cases of university staff being 
dismissed or expelled, denied tenure, dragged through the courts, harassed, 
bullied or intimidated serves as a major disincentive for academics to engage 
in Palestine advocacy. Palestine activism in universities is generally policed 
more intensely than any other cause both by university administrations and 
pressure groups like Canary Mission or UK Lawyers for Israel, which fight 
campus Palestine advocates. This situation is facilitated and normalized by 
the general expectation of repression that obtains on campus. By 
temperament, academics are often cautious, so even the merest possibility of 
following Norman Finkelstein, Steven Salaita, Valentina Azarova, Cornel 
West or David Miller, all of whom lost or were denied academic positions as 
a result of their advocacy for Palestine, is frequently enough to scotch any 
impetus to boycott.2 

Aside from celebrated cases of Zionist interference like these, one of the 
most flagrant current manifestations of campus repression, and one where 
universities’ general policing culture intervenes most explicitly against 
Palestine justice, is the UK’s “Prevent” scheme, which, as such, merits 
particular attention*+ Prevent is an “anti-radicalization” initiative 
introduced by the UK government in 2011 to identify students vulnerable to 
“extreme” ideas, including “non-violent” varieties of extremism, which, the 
government explains, “can create an atmosphere conducive to terrorism and 
can popularize views which terrorists can exploit.”24 Nothing is immune 
from Prevent’s mandate, and especially not support for Palestine: members 
of Palestine societies in UK universities have been particularly subjected to 
scrutiny and repression.22 In one assessment, Prevent extends “an 
infantilising model of securitised child protection” to students, with the goal 


of installing a culture of surveillance of students by staff and of staff’s own 
self-censorship - a generalization of the climate of distrust and (self)- 
monitoring already characteristic of academic workplaces under New Public 
Management regimes. It is remarkable how willing university authorities 
have been to “cooperate” with security agencies in the surveillance, and 
hence the intimidation, of students in the Prevent framework. This 
cooperation considerably heightens the risk of taking a political stand on 
Palestine. In a 2011 report, Universities UK stated that even “potentially 
aberrant behaviour” among students must be “challenged and 
communicated to the police where appropriate.”*2 One UK university reports 
a “direct linkage between Special Branch and Registrar, a “generic data- 
sharing protocol” as well as “informal channels of communications” between 
the university authorities and specialist security police; another is reported 
as having provided the police with “a room on campus so that better 
communication with staff and students can take place.”*° The effects on 
academic exchange have been as intended: the authors of the 2017 
Rethinking Prevent report conclude that a “policing culture” now exists in 
UK universities, leading academics “to be extra vigilant about how they 
articulate themselves,” a situation which “quite often translates into a form 
of self-censorship.”*4 The politics of Palestine justice is not the only area in 
which debate has been stifled.2® In such a context of the overwhelming 
assertion of state-backed institutional authority, adopting an oppositional 
stance like support for BDS pits academics against their universities acutely, 
especially given the equivalence that Zionists typically try to establish 
between support for Palestine and terrorism. 

Prevent is an extreme manifestation of far more banal techniques of 
campus governmentality like the codes of staff and student conduct found in 
many universities. Sometimes, including at my own institution, these codes 
have been used to sanction BDS initiatives.*2 Whether through Prevent or 
other legislative constraints, or through their own local regulations, such 
restrictions on academics’ and students’ autonomy as agents with the 
freedom to adopt oppositional stances to their institutions’ prevailing biases 
are a counterpart to the limitations that increasingly characterize 


universities physically. These practices reinforce, on the scale of the campus, 
the very norms of physical and ideological enclosure that many states, 
including Israel, defend on the national scale. As a state of enclosure par 
excellence, Israel justifies the brutality of its coercive practices as necessary 
for the flourishing of liberal social values and sanitizes them for the 
consumption of a “civilized” public. The structural parallel with the modern 
university’s enclosure of education and dissent is obvious.*® 

Readers inclined to dismiss this comparison as tenuous should hesitate 
before doing so: university vice-chancellors and presidents, tasked with 
enforcing often arbitrary differentials of power on campus, resort, often 
willingly, to ultimately coercive practices, as Finkelstein, Salaita and others 
can attest. Given the characteristic high interchangeability between the most 
senior leaders of universities and the functionaries of modern governments, 
the dispositions and responsibilities of power in the two roles cannot 
ultimately be so different — if they were, we would not see figures like Larry 
Summers, Glyn Davis, Richard Descoings, Michael Ignatieff, Baroness Amos, 
Rami Hamdallah or Menahem Ben-Sasson make the transition between the 
upper echelons of politics and the leadership of top universities in, 
respectively, the US, Australia, France, Canada, the UK, Palestine or Israel. 
In Israel itself, the military and Shin Bet are frequent sources of universities’ 
leaderships: to give just two examples, Ami Ayalon, former director of the 
Shin Bet, a decorated former navy commander and ex-cabinet minister, was 
executive chairman of the University of Haifa for the six years until 2017; 
another ex-Shin Bet head, Carmi Gillon, became vice president for external 
relations at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 2007.44 Whether in Israel 
or outside it, there is, fundamentally, no deep difference of kind, though 
there is an obvious and extreme difference of magnitude, between 
advocating reforms that would cripple students with debt, colluding with 
the police to intimidate Palestine sympathizers, preventing pro-Palestine 
events taking place on campus or fingerprinting international students when 
entering lectures, on the one hand, and, on the other, approving draconian 
border security measures, consenting to the illegal detention of refugees or 
political prisoners or any of the other abuses that nation-states regularly 


license, Israel among them. Whether in the management of states or 
universities, coercion can be justified and rationalized in the name of 
necessity, pragmatism or precedent, with the decision-makers regularly 
sheltered from unpleasant proximity to the implementation or the effects of 
their decisions. The dispositions of abstract, bureaucratic violence involved 
are qualitatively similar. The parallels are most clear when the heads of 
western universities take on the role of agents of Israeli policy and repress 
staff and students’ pro-Palestinian and BDS activities.® In this light, we can 
understand one aspect of university leaders’ near-universal support for 
Israel and hostility to BDS: quite aside from the strong motivation provided 
by Israel’s academic capital, university heads may recognize somewhere in 
the back of their minds that, in the relevant respects, their own institutions 
in the age of neoliberalism have much in common with Israel itself. 

It is unsurprising, then, that attitudes to BDS largely align with attitudes 
to the transformation of higher education under neoliberalism: supporters of 
BDS are typically counted among the most vocal critics of the 
“totalitarianism of the private sector” to which universities aspire, while, on 
the other side, university authorities and the financial and corporate 
interests that sponsor them have hardly distinguished themselves as being at 
the vanguard of opposition to Israeli crimes.“ This is not to say that no 
Zionists oppose “managerialism” in universities - Cary Nelson, an 
important figurehead of the anti-boycott movement, is a major critic of the 
neoliberal university — or that all BDS supporters contest it; nevertheless, as 
a general rule, the correlation stands. University executives are particularly 
consistent in their hostility to the boycott call.4¢ Larry Summers, former 
president of Harvard following stints as treasury secretary in the Clinton 
administration and chief economist at the World Bank, is both a prominent 
opponent of the academic boycott (“deplorable” “near anti-Semitism, 
“morally insensate,” “racist”) and a pharaoh of neoliberalism.44 While 
Harvard and other top institutions in the US are generally, thanks to the 
tenure system and a rigorous conception of academic freedom, partial hold- 
outs against the “McKinsey Stalinism” of universities in much of the rest of 
the English-speaking world, Summers’ reign in Cambridge was notorious for 


its centralizing, authoritarian and chauvinistic bent: properties easily 
recognizable by any observer of the neoliberal university.® 


DISCRETION AND THE INSTITUTION OF 
CRITIQUE 


Any attempt to understand the institutional context of BDS in universities 
must pay special attention to the humanities, a domain in which the call for 
the boycott of Israel has been particularly strong, especially in the English- 
speaking world. Thanks to their frequent investment in a certain kind of 
skepticism and critique, humanities disciplines can often be sympathetic to 
counter-hegemonic politics: as their comparative receptivity to the boycott 
call exemplifies, the humanities largely conform to their popular reputation 
as fertile ground for critique and political radicalism. But the danger that 
the humanities’ institutionalization of critical analysis carries with it is often 
neglected. While validating intellectual dissent, the argumentative moves 
and the critical habits of mind associated with the humanities also play a 
particular — and particularly unrecognized - role in legitimating and 
reproducing the forms of domination, including Zionism, which characterize 
the contemporary world. 

The majority of humanities scholars are not, of course, explicit Zionists, 
but their prevailing resistance to the boycott aligns with Zionism admirably. 
In order to understand this resistance better, the humanities’ broader role in 
the reproduction of domination needs careful analysis. One fruitful starting 
point is offered by what I will call the humanities’ discretionary character: 
the fact that humanities disciplines are, as fields, extremely open, with the 
arguments that can be sustained in them depending crucially on the 
individual preferences and imagination of the participants. What counts as a 
viable intellectual position in philosophy, literary studies or history is 
contested, and positions come and go with changing intellectual fashions 
and personal sensibilities. This means that participants’ own discretion plays 
a large role in shaping the knowledge that a discipline produces and the 
authority its proponents enjoy.’ This discretionary character is obvious from 
students’ first engagement with the humanities. Students are encouraged to 


“follow their hearts, to choose the specializations and research interests to 
which they are most deeply drawn,’ in Cary Nelson’s words, and are often 
recruited into humanities subjects on the basis that they are following their 
“dream” or “passion” — a framing which construes university education as a 
sophisticated form of (sometimes deep) personal gratification.>+ In learning 
to theorize about the human world and in continually being invited to 
elaborate new generalizations about it, students quickly discover that, in the 
pursuit of this gratification, intellectual success is to no small extent the 
result of their own discretionary self-confidence, verve and force of will — 
qualities of mind that, in mature scholars, become what Hamid Dabashi 
describes as “that self-confidence, that self-consciousness, that audacity to 
think oneself the agent of history that enables a thinker to believe his 


particular thinking is “Thinking’ in universal terms.” 


Intellectual originality 
and independence are highly prized: students are rewarded for finding ways 
of asserting their individuality, whether through the novelty of their 
analyses and observations, their pursuit of an original question or the 
imaginative framing of an established topic. Whatever the particular means 
chosen, the point for the student is to demarcate themselves from their peers 
by highlighting their own intellectual distinctiveness. 

The consequences of this “discretionary” character of the humanities are 
wide-ranging. On the one hand, discretion provides an opening for 
progressive shifts in intellectual practice, sometimes driven by social 
movements outside the university, such as efforts to decolonize disciplines 
and restore subaltern and non-European knowledges to their rightful place. 
What receptivity the humanities show to BDS is, in part, a consequence of 
this progressive discretionary mindset. On the other hand, the centrality of 
discretion empowers participants to pursue intellectual practices that 
support various forms of domination, Zionism included. Regardless of the 
political valency of their results, habits of discretionary intellectual 
adventurousness are frequently encouraged among both students and 
academics, necessarily accompanied, if they are to succeed, by the projection 
of confident certainty in the intellectual positions they involve.2? In her 
fascinating study of academics serving on grant-funding peer review panels 


in the US, the sociologist Michéle Lamont quotes a remark whose validity 
holds for the humanities quite generally: “anyone who’s ever written [a 
proposal],” Lamont was told by one of her interviewees, “knows that you 
[have to] sound convincing even about things you’re not sure about.” “A 
convincing proposal does not guarantee that the applicant really knows 
what he or she will be doing” Lamont concludes, “panelists understand that 
proposal writing requires a certain amount of ‘impression management’ or 
‘bullshit, ”24 First experienced as students, the truth of this description holds 
for all stages of the academic life cycle. Institutional life in the humanities is, 
in a sense, the emergent product of the creative individual risk-taking and 
intellectual daring of its participants, constituted by discretionary choices, 
personal interpretations and subjective intellectual styles: in that setting, the 
boundary between scholarship and opinion (“judgment”) is often fluid. In 
some contexts, students and academics are required to cultivate their own 
capacities of discretionary choice, elsewhere, to comply with the choices of 
others. This is true both in the expression of disciplinary knowledge in 
ordinary academic work and at the level on which claims between different 
disciplines need to be adjudicated for the purposes of attributing university 
resources. 

For all the emphasis on intellectual rigor and seriousness, and for all the 
insistence on the need to complexify universal categories, thought in this 
regime becomes a voluntaristic expression of personal interest, fueled by an 
individual’s originality, determination and talent. The complexity of the 
world is subordinated to a conceptual matrix selected and adjudicated on a 
highly personal basis by whoever holds the authority in a particular 
academic context: the lecturer in the lecture theater, the peer reviewer, the 
plenary speaker. This creates an environment in which Zionism is no more 
than one - particularly strong - strand among the many threads of 
institutionalized discretion, all of them serving particular interests, that 
together make up the fabric of academic life. This is true not just of the most 
openly hermeneutic disciplines like literary studies, in which the role of 
personal sensibility and opinion is self-evident. It is true even of more 
apparently “scientific” humanities fields like linguistics, as I have explored 


elsewhere.22 Lamont documents how peer reviewers maintain their belief in 
the supposedly meritocratic character of their funding decisions “by 
seamlessly folding their idiosyncratic preferences and tastes into the formal 
criteria of evaluation.”°° As one of her interviewees puts it, “Excellence is in 
some ways ... what looks most like you” — a situation that they describe as 
“always a bit of a problem”24 “It is impossible,’ Lamont observes, “to 
eliminate the effect of interpersonal relationships, including clientelism, on 
the evaluation process,’ but “discussions proceed as though panelists were 
free of these influences. Their individual preferences are usually construed in 
universalistic terms, despite the particularistic aspects introduced by real- 
world considerations.”== In the case of Zionists within the overall clientelism 
of the academic system, “excellence” looks like hostility to BDS. 

Lamont’s conclusions speak volumes about the ideological environment 
in which humanities scholars make the call for boycott. Prima facie, one 
would have expected her study seriously to challenge the practice of panel 
peer review and to throw a spotlight onto questions of equity and bias in 
humanities research funding. In many other domains, the admission of the 
intrinsic role of subjective criteria would prompt calls for urgent reform. Yet 
not once do Lamont or her reviewers in major journals call for a 
socialization of research funds, or their allocation on a less prejudicial basis 
— by lot, rotation, or a vote of a much larger pool of assessors, themselves 
democratically elected. There is no reason that these mechanisms are 
impossible; far from their being harmful, most individual academics would 
benefit from them. The fact that no one calls for them reveals much about 
the profession’s complicity with, and investment in, arbitrary regimes of 
unjustified power.2 In such an environment of normalized - indeed, 
celebrated - arbitrariness and inequity, it is little wonder how few 
academics are calling for efforts to be made to support educational justice 
for Palestinians. The hegemony of Zionism rapidly dissolves into the 
background of institutional life, worthy of as little protest as the other 
constitutive injustices of the university: Zionists are just another powerful 
lobby pursuing the discretionary self-interest to which humanities 


academics are habituated as a founding condition of their membership of 
the profession. 


ZIONIST UNIVERSALS 


Lamont’s reviewers deploy categories like “excellence” and “originality” to 
rank grant proposals. The use of general categories like these to capture 
specific details of the world - the subsumption of a “particular” under a 
“universal” - is the basic move of intellectual analysis, whether in 
philosophy, history or cultural studies. From their very first year in 
humanities disciplines, students are encouraged to deal in general categories 
— subjectivity, nature, the west, ethics, the unconscious, justice, cinema — and 
to use these categories to impose order on the variety of the empirical world. 
Sometimes the task is to master the categories imposed by a discipline or an 
individual authority; often, however, students are also supposed to invent 
their own. Universalizing categories persist as study becomes more 
advanced. The lesson is clear: the greatest rewards will go to those most 
adept at reconciling the twin demands of fidelity to the discipline’s received 
categories — always as interpreted by particular authorities - and the 
expression of appropriate originality in devising their own purportedly new 
ones. 

This leveling of the diversity of experience into the fixity of abstract 
categories is an inescapable aspect of intellectual life, but it is still an act of 
symbolic force that can be justified only by its results. That point is not lost 
on participants in debates on Palestine, the stock-in-trade of which is 
supplied, as Saree Makdisi notes, by disputes over the validity of categories 
like racism, genocide, apartheid, colonialism, refugee or democracy for the 
particulars of life in Israel and occupied Palestine.©2 We will return to this 
question in chapter six. For now, let’s note how one BDS critic, Cary Nelson, 
has explicitly recognized the emancipatory political objective of the 
abstractions deployed by the Palestine solidarity movement and criticized 
Judith Butler, in particular, for her use of them: 


While gender and justice are concepts that operate in different registers, both are socially and 
historically constructed. An abstract notion of justice can serve as a social good and can hail 


people’s sense of identity and patterns of behavior, but it has no place in discussions of the 
Middle East without historically-based qualifications. Like other BDS advocates, Butler takes 
political self-determination as an unqualified good for Palestinians, an end result that then 
becomes a sine qua non for any acceptable resolution of the conflict. Anything less than that, 


she believes, will not constitute justice.+ 


Beyond the clear implication that something less than Palestinian political 
self-determination might be a just solution, what is striking in Nelson’s 
position is the selectivity of his demand for the “historically-based 
qualification” of abstraction. “We thus get nowhere, he continues, “by 
holding aloft a lantern called justice and letting it blind us to complexities of 
culture, history and national desire, along with the realities of economic and 
social integration.” In Nelson’s view, “justice” for Palestinians demands such 
qualification - but the abstract notion of Israeli “academic freedom” 
apparently has no corresponding need to be related to the concrete historical 
situation in which it is invoked. Nelson’s maneuver is exemplary of the 
discretionary and preference-guided nature of the deployment of general 
categories in humanities disciplines: the aspects of the world singled out for 
categorization, and the choice of the categories with which they are 
captured, are always a function of particular epistemological and (micro)- 
political interests. In such a situation, there are many kinds of institutional 
force which outrank the force of reason as guarantor of the disciplinary 
success of a particular set of abstract categories. The current entrenchment of 
Zionists’ preferred categories — Israel as a democracy, not an apartheid state; 
Palestinians as extremists or fanatics (terrorist, backward, etc.); BDS as anti- 
Semitic rather than liberatory — emerges as just one more instance of the 
discretionary character of humanities work. 

The particular modes of reasoning and discursive practice into which 
students are inducted in humanities subjects always represent, as we have 
seen, discretionary selections from among the many alternatives that could 
equally have been adopted instead. Any curriculum entails choice - of 
theories, emphases, texts, schools, methods and so on. In the humanities 
above all, this selection is shaped in an obvious way by the ideological 
hegemonies at play, all grounded and justified in the classroom by the 


rationalizing authority of the academic in charge. Through assessment, 
students’ facility in accepting this authority — including creatively — is made 
the criterion for the measure of their “excellence, “originality, “intelligence,” 
“capability” or “talent, and hence for their credentialization for the purposes 
of entry into the labor market. In this way, the humanities classroom 
becomes an elementary site for education in the exercise of discretionary 
power — the kind to which students must learn to submit if they are to go on 
to assume a role in the economy, and which is on show everywhere in world 
affairs, including over Palestine. The practices of assessment and 
examination inherent in higher education, which bury students’ intellectual 
demonstrations in often oppressive bureaucratic constraints (word limits, 
formatting prescriptions, citation conventions, due dates, etc.), are an 
especially concrete manifestation of the “discretionary” power of academic 
authorities and “prepare students both to undergo and, no doubt, also to 
exercise and impose the modes of population administration and the 
practices of new [public] management,” as Muriel Darmon has noted in her 
study of French higher education. 

The authority invested in the lecturer to evaluate students’ work, and to 
dismiss competing theoretical claims in the classroom on a discretionary 
basis, encourages an acceptance of arbitrary symbolic authority which is 
soon re-engaged outside the lecture theater. The problem was noted decades 
ago by Paulo Freire: “the teacher,’ Freire observed, “confuses the authority of 
knowledge with his or her own professional authority, which she [or] he sets 
in opposition to the freedom of the students.’® The symbolic power to which 
young people are subject in the humanities classroom, and which they also 
learn to deploy for themselves, offers a foretaste of the arbitrary 
dispensations to which they are subject as citizens of modern states or as job 
seekers in employment markets. Given that academic study is directed 
toward the conferring of a degree, and that, in theory, the better the degree, 
the more attractive the employment options, interpretations of the 
intellectual qualities of students’ work translate directly into evaluations of 
their suitability for material and other rewards. Work judged as “original, 
“sophisticated, “imaginative” or “well argued” contributes to a student’s 


prospects of economic success or social prestige after graduation; work 
judged to embody the opposite qualities undermines it. As Lamont’s study 
confirms, and as any humanities academic will acknowledge at some point, 
these judgments are highly subjective. The intellectual Realpolitik exerted in 
the world of ideas prepares students for the material Realpolitik they endure, 
exert and observe as graduated wage earners. 

For all their overt ideology of critique, the humanities therefore inculcate 
in students an acceptance of the lines of discretionary academic authority 
parallel to the ones that cohere the structures of contemporary societies. The 
humanities thereby play their part in reconciling students to the world and 
to its current imbalances of power and contribute to the ideological 
grooming of the next generation of the economy’s generalist labor force — 
the administrators, teachers and technocrats, as well as the pool of 
precariously employed service-industry, knowledge and creative workers, 
one of whose functions is to help maintain the stability of the status quo, 
including over Palestine. This ideological work is a crucial social function of 
humanities education, equally obscured by the cliché of the humanities’ 
irrelevance to the “real-world” as by the counter-claim of their “deeply” or 
“fundamentally” political (understand, “progressive”) character. Philosophy 
departments that typically graduated full-blown revolutionaries would not 
survive long. Instead, philosophy and other humanities disciplines — like the 
pure sciences — prepare graduates to join a large and mainly compliant labor 
force in sectors of the economy for which they are often significantly over- 
qualified, and which are unlikely to satisfy any intellectual or cultural 
sensibility that their degree may have cultivated. The writer Germaine Greer 
was unusually explicit on this point in an address to graduating Arts 
students at Sydney University in 2005: “When things get bad,” she told the 
audience, “when you're bored shifting around enormous hedge funds or 
when you're pole dancing, you've still got ... your critical ability” - a 
“critical ability” which, in Greer’s vision, is evidently cultivated only in 
order to be suppressed for all practical purposes.= 

Israel and Palestine will not, of course, even be at issue in the majority of 
humanities courses. But the discretionary nature of the theoretical 


generalizations taught and examined in humanities departments nonetheless 
helps us understand a puzzling feature of the debate in universities over 
BDS: the immunity of Israel’s liberal image from public contestation by 
many academics. As the resistance to the boycott demonstrates, academics 
have often been reluctant to treat the facts about Palestinians with the 
seriousness they deserve or to question the Israeli narrative about its own 
commitment to “peace.” It is easy, as well as accurate, to account for this in 
general terms as simply another instance of dominant ideas serving 
dominant social forces, but without an analysis of the particular mechanisms 
that produce this result in the academic sphere, we miss something about 
the distinctiveness and entrenchment of campus Zionism. I have suggested 
that in a climate as habituated as the humanities to the acceptance of 
discretionary categorizations and interpretations enforced essentially on the 
basis of authority, the dominance of anti-Palestinianism is nothing novel. 

The point is perhaps clearest with regard to a crucial element of the 
ideological structure of the BDS debate and one of Zionists’ most effective 
weapons against boycotters: the accusation of anti-Semitism. In the 
humanities, one of the reasons for academics’ acute sensitivity to this 
talismanic charge is precisely the performative and discretionary character 
of the evaluations that typically are made in their disciplines. In a discursive 
environment habituated to the performative authority of subjective 
evaluations, the mere leveling of the accusation of anti-Semitism by an 
authority figure is enough to make it stick. This displays in miniature a 
deeper feature of the politics of BDS in universities: in a milieu so traversed 
by dispositions of compliance, and simultaneously so satisfied in its own 
intrinsic embodiment of critique, a heavily contested political position like 
support for the boycott will take exceptional impetus to generalize. 

The humanities have often been the object of ideological critique from the 
left, drawing attention to the political import of disciplines’ received ideas 
and contesting their perpetuation of diverse forms of oppression under the 
cover of disinterested scholarship. But perhaps it is not generalizing too far 
to suggest that critics have characteristically been less sensitive to the ways 
in which, regardless of the particular content of a discipline, the mental 


habits that the humanities foster in students contribute to the social relations 
that support domination. The forms in which knowledge and the activity of 
thinking are presented in the seminar room play a crucial role in 
accustoming students and the academics that some of them go on to 
become, to the arbitrary exercise of power. In that context, Israel’s power 
over Palestinians is just part of the mix. 


Chapter 4 


Disruption, Protest, Democracy 


Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) in universities advances when 
academics are persuaded to withdraw from various kinds of ordinary 
scholarly activity. But this is not the only way in which BDS activists try to 
influence how debate about Palestine on campus unfolds, and certainly not 
the best known. In contrast to the passive withdrawal of participation, the 
active disruption of Zionists invited to speak in public, including at 
universities, is probably the aspect of BDS and wider Palestine activism 
which gains the most public attention.t Just as academics engaged in the 
boycott are accused of compromising academic freedom, activists engaging 
in disruptive protest are regularly criticized for their supposed hostility to 
“free speech” — another of those apparently indisputable formulas meant to 
end all discussion the minute it is invoked, disguising the social, political 
and economic interests at work in its exercise.2 In a parallel to the defenses 
offered of boycotting, activists often claim that they are behaving 
democratically and that the disruption is, in itself, an exercise of free 
expression aimed at promoting Palestinians’ own liberties.2 Palestine 
supporters regularly find themselves having to justify protest and disruption 


tactics against Zionist criticism in this way: on campus especially, there is, in 
David Estlund’s words, an “enormous moral presumption, which seems to be 
widely accepted, against speech-interfering protests.”4 

Disruptions happen, and will continue to happen, for a good reason: as 
the history of social movements and grassroots activism in Palestine and 
elsewhere amply attests, disruptive protest has regularly been an instrument 
of social progress, and activists are confident in its political productivity. 
That confidence does not need any theoretical foundation, any more than do 
the innumerable other political activities in which we engage simply because 
we have confidence in them — attending a meeting, holding a placard or 
banner at a protest, making arguments for different positions. Like 
disruptive protests, these are all practices whose existence we mostly just 
accept. Just as we don’t need a theory of placard-holding in order to hold a 
placard, so too we have no need for a theory of disruption in general to 
justify engaging in it: in many circumstances, its political utility — 
sometimes necessity - is self-evident, at least to activists. Nevertheless, 
disruption can be highly problematic to others, and the controversies it 
generates are often heated, with possibly serious disciplinary consequences 
for participants: sometimes, as at the University of California, Irvine, in 
2010, or at Humboldt University in Berlin in 2017, activists are even 
prosecuted criminally for disrupting invited speakers.£ In an academic 
political culture based on speech and marked, as we saw in chapter three, by 
high levels of conformity and low levels of “material” contestation (e.g., 
strikes), the arena of speech and disruption is one in which questions of 
power and coercion can be keenly felt. This is all the more the case since 
there is probably no area in which mainstream liberal premises have been so 
widely internalized as in debates about “free speech.” So how should 
activists understand and intervene in these debates? The issues matter: 
disruption raises questions that are crucial for grassroots politics beyond 
BDS, and it is important for activists’ approach to it to be grounded in 
realism about what speech events are actually like, not in an idealist (and 
idealistic) fantasy of them. 


“Language and politics are inseparable in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
Saree Makdisi writes, and their interplay “has a special, almost unique 
importance” to issues of Palestine justice.4 Disruption of speech events is a 
key manifestation of this inseparability, but it is striking how little serious 
attention in the free expression literature has been devoted to it. The existing 
literature, including on free expression over Palestine, mostly assumes a 
strongly non-interactive context of speech production: the center of gravity 
of most discussions of free speech lies in the relation between finished, 
single-author texts or blocks of “speech” (speeches, books, cartoons, 
webpages, talks at conferences, etc.) and the state or other sovereign 
authority (such as a university). Discussions of this kind crystallize around 
questions of censorship: when, if ever, is it right to prohibit or punish speech 
or writing? That is, of course, no minor issue.’ But there is less discussion of 
free speech questions as they apply to “interactive” contexts in which the 
issue is not the suppression or punishment of an already finished text but the 
kind of response, including possibly a disruptive one, that a listener should 
make during the initial production or “performance” of a piece of speech 
which has not been prevented from going ahead. For most activists and 
university authorities, this is a far more relevant issue. 


SPEECH AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 


The aspiration for equal, democratic communication rights for everyone 
flows naturally from the wider aspiration for an end to exploitation and 
injustice in general. In this light, disrupting speakers, especially in the kind 
of staged ways we will discuss here, is likely to strike many people as self- 
evidently wrong. Worse, it seems to violate basic tactical common sense: if 
Palestine supporters interrupt others, how can we demand that our own 
public events not be disrupted in return? Disrupting speakers in official 
contexts like talks at universities also infringes deeply entrenched principles 
of social behavior — conventions of politeness that are so ingrained that 
many people have difficulty seeing them as just conventions and not the 
only feasible way to act in public. These conventions are particularly 
embedded in universities, which are structured by hierarchical relations 
between experts and learners. Despite the existence of participatory formats 
of academic communication like the seminar or the tutorial, public speech in 
universities is modeled predominantly on the lecture - a non-participatory 
address delivered to a silent, respectful audience by a single authoritative 
speaker. Even outside a strictly pedagogical context, disrupting a speaker like 
this flies in the face of the way people have generally been socialized to 
behave on campus. This is especially so in light of universities’ particular 
commitment to enforcing a stultifying “civility” that represses the slightest 
hint of dissent, as Steven Salaita, dismissed for an “uncivil” tweet, and any 
number of other cases illustrate.2 

When protesters stage a disruption at an official event, the predictable 
complaints about “free speech” being violated give the impression that 
speaking has simply been shut down in toto. This is, of course, misleading: it 
is crucial to recognize that in situations of disruption, it is a particular 
speaker, not some notional “speech-in-itself? that has been interrupted. 
Instances of disruption differ from each other in many ways: whether they 
prevent the speaker from even beginning to talk (rare) or interrupt him or 


her in mid-stream (common); whether the interruption takes the form of 
questions to the speaker or the statement of a counter-position; whether the 
interrupters are part of the rest of the audience or demarcate themselves 
from it; whether the interruption is protracted or momentary. Regardless of 
these differences, it’s an inconvenient fact for the usual complaints about 
protest that people who disrupt an invited speaker typically do so by 
speaking — by exercising, that is, their own free speech. Speech, in this 
situation, isn’t therefore stopped but, as it were, changes hands: the 
authorized, official speaker is replaced by the unauthorized disrupter, or, 
more frequently, disrupters, who try to seize the floor. 

This throws the focus onto the conditions that govern the original speech 
event and the distribution of roles within them - the reasons why some 
individuals and political positions are typically “cast” in the role of 
authorized speaker, while others are cast in that of the disrupter. Social 
conflictuality must be at the heart of any answer to this question: decisions 
about who gets to speak, with what kinds of audience and what guarantees 
of being able to finish without interruption, are all settled by the history of 
competing interests that shape the balance of forces in the public sphere at 
any given time. In this context, it’s important to note that, in our era, “free 
speech” has come to be strongly identified as a demand of the political right 
— almost always, it is invoked defensively by conservatives to express their 
outrage when the speech prerogatives to which they have become 
accustomed are challenged, including when their speakers are interrupted, 
usually fleetingly, by progressives. The fact that the greatest public outrage 
about violations of “free speech” comes when right-wing gurus, official 
spokespeople or conservative syndicated newspaper columnists furiously 
denounce affronts to their freedom of speech already offers grounds for 
considerable skepticism about the way “free speech” as a political value is 
used.72 

What is at issue, then, when considering speech and conflict, is not so 
much freedom of speech as control over what we can call, for want of a 
better word, communication (a notion I'll say more about shortly). Questions 
of who gets to speak, on what platform, with what kind of audience and 


what guarantees of non-interruption concern the circumstances of 
communication, not of speech. Freedom of speech and freedom of 
communication are different beasts: in public parks, plane toilets or solitary 
confinement, speech may be perfectly free, but since no one is there to listen 
and nothing is therefore communicated, it is of limited political interest. It is 
opportunities to communicate to others, opportunities to hold a platform, 
that are the real object of political claims to speech rights, since it is these 
that are not evenly distributed but the results of a history of social and 
political conflict with designated winners and losers. 

In most places, freedom of political communication — the ability to hold a 
genuine public platform for one’s views — is the preserve of a tiny coterie of 
powerful political and media figures. As a consequence of the ubiquitous 
ideology of social homogeneity that surrounds most mainstream political 
discussion, that fact is not as appreciated as it should be. This ideology 
trades on discourses - at best aspirational, at worst cynical — of the 
“community, “national values” and similar fictions, in order to obscure the 
omnipresence of domination and the merciless realities of social difference 
that it engenders, including in communication. The strength of this ideology 
means that claims that speech is, in fact, far from free in the west (including 
in western universities) are bound to raise hackles. Surely that can’t be right, 
critics immediately object: people can more or less express themselves freely 
on social or alternative media, in comments sections on online media sites, 
on blogs and so on, and they even have a chance to attract audiences by 
doing so. But even if it is easier to get a platform of some kind than it once 
was, there is no right to an audience gathered in front of it — no prospect of 
free political communication for everyone. No one can (or indeed should) be 
forced to listen to the speaker on a platform, whether a physical or online 
one: whether or not a speaker is heard must remain the choice of potential 
audience members themselves. That simple truth brings us to the heart of 
why communication can’t be considered free: the idea that freedom to 
communicate exists in any genuine sense in modern societies ignores the 
fact that the possibility of attracting an audience depends on the speaker’s 
ability to inform potential listeners that the speech is happening in the first 


place. People cannot decide to listen to communication which they do not 
even know is taking place: for this purpose, it is the ability to advertise or 
broadcast one’s communication widely that matters. But this ability is, 
clearly, far from evenly distributed. The social geography over which 
information about speakers and platforms is transmitted is not smooth and 
open: rather than offering equal resonance for all voices, it is structurally 
warped into a variable topography of baffles, sinks and echo chambers that 
amplify some speakers and mute others. When an Israeli dignitary delivers 
an official address at a university, the occasion is widely publicized. When 
Palestine solidarity activists put on events and are lucky enough for them to 
go ahead unhindered, they typically have far fewer means to advertise that 
any speech is happening. 

These struggles over platforms are central to what it means to be engaged 
in politics. Speech is not just the medium in which political struggle is 
conducted: it is an object of contention in its own right, with competing 
political actors vying over control of opportunities and channels of 
communication. Crucial to politics is the effort, within a social space 
constituted by players with conflicting interests, to shape and regulate the 
channels of communication through which those interests can be served and 
to establish norms over the content those channels transmit. This is exactly 
what is happening when protesters disrupt a speaker or stage a mass 
walkout, but it is also seen in many other contexts - the tactic of no 
platforming and struggles over access to the mainstream media and other 
forums for the wide circulation of speech, as well as the academic boycott 
itself, which aims to reduce the audience and thereby the reach of the 
platforms available to certain Israeli institutional leaders.14 Political actors, 
both states and individuals, regularly act — in ways that may be legitimate 
or not — to shape the terrain over which speech is broadcast; to open, close 
and structure the platforms that are available for speech in the domains they 
control. This is the context in which the varied forms of disruption explored 
here should be understood. 

Placing conflict at the heart of an analysis of speech situations entails an 
important shift in the way that questions of speech rights, and hence of 


disruptive protest, should be conceived. Traditional liberal conceptions of 
speech rights make most sense if it assumed that speech is originally or 
fundamentally free — that no one who wishes to speak is prevented from 
doing so, that there are no intrinsic or systemic barriers to anybody freely 
expressing what they want to say, and that speech, especially in universities, 
enables the open discussion, free from domination, that must underlie any 
democratic process of deliberative decision-making. The presumption, 
according to this conception, is that any violation of speech is illegitimate: 
since there are no inequities in the original distribution of speech 
opportunities, there is no call for any correction, whether through disruption 
or other means, aimed at resetting the balance of speakers that already 
exists. “Negative” freedom of speech - the right of whoever happens to be 
speaking not to be prevented from doing so — trumps “positive” freedom of 
speech — the right of everyone, including those currently excluded from 
speaking positions, to gain access to platforms from which they can 
communicate freely. Disruptive protest against Zionist speakers by Palestine 
solidarity activists is typically justified, by contrast, as aimed both at 
promoting Palestinians’ own positive freedom of speech, which is violently 
suppressed in Gaza and the occupied West Bank, and at compensating 
Palestine advocates’ exclusion from the most powerful platforms. 

In universities, one major bias in the distribution of speech opportunities 
lies in the greater access Zionists have to university platforms: Zionists and 
their spokespeople are frequent visitors at the world’s universities, whereas 
Palestinian advocates are regularly excluded, by the universities directly, by 
governments or by digital platforms like Zoom, YouTube or Facebook.% 
Even the discussion of the Palestinian cause is open to exceptional 
censorship, as any number of attempts to muzzle it internationally — for 
example, in France, Germany, Italy, the UK, the Netherlands or Canada - 
show. In France, pro-Palestine events that were prevented by university 
authorities from going ahead include Stéphane Hessel’s talk at the Ecole 
normale supérieure in 2011, Palestine conferences at the University of Paris 8 
and Sciences Po (Institut des Etudes Politiques) Lyon and a public meeting at 
Toulouse 2 Le Mitrail in 2012, another talk at Sciences Po Lyon in 2014, a 


talk at Sciences Po Nancy, an exhibition at the University of Aix-en- 
Provence and a talk/debate at Paris 1 in 2015, a public meeting on Palestine 
at the University Jean Jaurés in Toulouse in 2017, a lecture at the same 
institution in 2018 and a talk and film screenings at the University Paul 
Valéry in Montpellier in 2019.44 In 2022, the French government was even 
seeking — unsuccessfully — to ban several Palestine solidarity organizations 
outright.“ In the US, the Trump administration’s legislation purportedly 
aimed at combating anti-Semitism, and anti-boycott laws in over thirty 
states, have deprived, or threaten to deprive, the Palestine solidarity 
movement of numerous platforms.° In several European countries, 
acceptance by different bodies, including many universities, of the flawed 
definition of anti-Semitism by the International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance (IHRA), which counts criticism of Israel as an anti-Semitic act, has 
led to a similar severe crackdown.“ In 2022, Sheffield Hallam University 
used the IHRA definition to suspend the Palestinian lecturer Shahd 
Abusalama.*® In 2021, the University of Glasgow, which has also adopted the 
IHRA definition, apologized for a 2017 article on Zionist influence in British 
politics in a university-run postgraduate journal and obstructed a scholarly 
talk on “Decolonizing Palestine” on ludicrous anti-terror grounds.” The 
same year, the University of Santiago de Compostela in Spain canceled a 
course called “Auschwitz/Gaza: A Testing Ground for Comparative 
Literature” under pressure from Jewish organizations on the grounds of anti- 
Semitism.2 According to Jonathan Cook, “Israel, and anything related to it, 
has become such a combustible subject — one that can ruin careers in an 
instant — that most political, academic and cultural figures in Germany now 
choose to avoid it entirely”:*t in 2020, for instance, the Weifensee 
Kunsthochschule Berlin withdrew funding and closed the website of a 
program on “Unlearning Zionism” as a result of Zionist pressure; in 2021, 
the Goethe University, Frankfurt, denied the group “Students against Right- 
Wing Hate” the use of a room for screening a film about the discussion of 
Palestine in Germany.“ 


Among the most telling rationalizations offered for the obstruction of 
Palestine-related speech is the accusation that it is “contentious” or “a source 
of conflict.” This was the rationale for the banning of a 2014 talk at Sciences 
Po in Lyon ~ a striking illustration of how even the stated liberal purpose of 
free speech, allowing controversial ideas to be debated, ceases to apply when 
it treads on Zionist toes.“ In her monumental account of the obstacles she 
faced in mounting a conference on the one-state solution in 2013, Susan 
Drummond has illustrated how the academy “has been structured to limit 
the kinds of arguments that can be successfully made and understood about 
the Israel-Palestine conflict. In the US, the legal advocacy organization 
Palestine Legal responded to almost two thousand incidents involving 
suppression of pro-Palestinian activity in the eight years from 2014 to 2021.2 
If Palestinians and Zionists were equally matched forces and if Palestinian 
points of view could be freely expressed in the same forums as Zionist ones, 
disruption would be less necessary. But since Palestinian perspectives are so 
systematically censored, Palestine solidarity activists find themselves in a 
zero-sum game: when it is impossible to win an independent platform for 
Palestinians, exposure can only come at the expense of one for Zionists. 

The structural limitations on debate about Palestine in academia go 
beyond simply who is allowed to participate in it: the very terms in which 
discussion is conducted are frequently weighted in favor of the Zionist 
status quo, including through anti-boycott measures and laws punishing 
criticism of Israel as anti-Semitic. The dominance of a given social group 
entails not just physical control over the means of communication but also 
ideological control over the limits of acceptable content. The difficulty that 
academics experience in trying to normalize talk of Israeli “apartheid” and 
“racism” are cases in point. When a Zionist scholar describes mass 
Palestinian dispossession in 1948 as a “social revolution of land ownership,’~ 
the very possibility of that description illustrates how the norms governing 
the framing of historical and political facts about the history of 1948 can 
entrench an anti-Palestinian perspective. In a similar vein, Zionists’ intense 
policing of pro-Palestine discourse induces among many academics high 
levels of self-censorship and reluctance even to address the topic, 


constituting another major obstacle to debate. This climate of repression can 
also prevent anti-Zionism from gaining a foothold in institutional structures 
and curriculum: for over a decade, San Francisco State University obstructed 
the overtly pro-Palestinian Arab and Muslim Ethnicities and Diasporas 
Studies program by refusing to appoint sufficient faculty to it. If university 
authorities “need to throw you under the bus, they will do that as well? a 


Dutch academic states, “This has led to self-censorship on a high level” 


WHAT IS SPEECH? 


Once the illusion is abandoned that speech is not an object of social conflict, 
and that public speech events are somehow exempted from political struggle, 
the existence of disruption, as a bid to conquer the right to speech by force, 
becomes far less remarkable. But what exactly is it about “speech” that 
makes it an appropriate object of political struggle and that might justify 
disruption of one kind of speaker in order to promote other speakers’ 
positive freedom to communicate? Even asking the question highlights the 
extraordinarily high level of abstraction on which discussions about 
language use as a political category take place. Just as no one defends an 
absolute “freedom of movement” - one which would authorize you, for 
example, to go wherever you wanted, whenever you wanted, regardless of 
who was in your way — no one, or almost no one, is prepared to defend a 
freedom of speech that applies absolutely, to all speech regardless of its 
context. Even dogged free speech proponents draw a line somewhere, often, 
for instance, in cases of incitement to violence or hate speech, which are 
exempted from broader freedom of speech protections by at least some free 
speech proponents. 

Progressive participants in free speech debates have often pointed out the 
inadequacies of the liberal conceptions of freedom operative in them, which 
are undermined by an “under-theorization of the ways in which power itself 
structures and shapes what is experienced as ‘freedom. ”22 Less often 
appreciated is the inadequacy of the prevailing conception of speech itself. 
The intuitions that lead people to discuss “free speech” as something 
desirable or dangerous are, after all, various and imply different 
understandings of what speech is, what it does and what, so to speak, it is 
“for” We might, for instance, believe that free speech is intrinsically valuable 
— that speech should be free because the opportunity to express oneself in 
language is a central aspect of our identity as people (our “human nature”) 
and therefore something that should not be restricted or that should be 


restricted as little as possible*4 Or we might think that the value of free 
speech is largely instrumental — that free speech is desirable because of the 
effects it has: that only if speech is maximally free can we have the kinds of 
open public debate that allow the truth to be discovered and the right 
political decisions to be taken (this is, of course, the essential rationale of 
Mill’s classic advocacy of free speech in On Liberty). Both these ideas imply 
a broader understanding of what speech is like, how it functions socially and 
individually and how it relates to the participants in the situations in which 
it occurs. To argue that speech can inherently harm, and that it should 
therefore be subject to restrictions, involves taking a position on exactly the 
same questions. 

A voluminous literature is dedicated to the subject of free speech. But 
only a small minority of it analyzes speech in a way that looks beyond 
intuitive and usually inexplicit ideas about what speech, as an aspect of 
people’s behavior, is actually like. Most political debates about free speech, 
especially but not just in the media, are strikingly lacking in any kind of 
critical or even informed stance toward the category “speech” itself - a 
stance, in other words, that goes beyond common preconceptions and is 
informed by the large body of empirical and theoretical work now available 
on the subject. This body of work, I'll suggest, can throw some light onto 
questions that any politics of free speech or disruption needs to consider: 
What actually happens in speech situations? Whom does speech affect and 
how? How can we tell what the “content” or effect of speech is? What 
happens when someone’s speech is disrupted? 

In mentioning the existence of specialist work on these topics, my 
intention isn’t to cast myself as an authority on “speech” or to presume to 
enforce scholarly conclusions about it in a way that puts an end to debate. 
Even if this were my aim, I wouldn’t be able to honestly achieve it, since the 
nature of language and communication has always been a highly contested 
question in which no one can claim to be the mouthpiece for a single set of 
unanimously accepted and “scientific” answers. Anyone familiar with the 
discipline of linguistics can attest to the fact that no consensus exists among 
academic specialists about what the right analysis of language, speech and 


communication actually is. Rather, then, than charging into the debate atop 
the white steed of academic objectivity, my aim is to show how questions 
about speech rights and disruption can be thought about differently, once we 
are prepared to be a little critical about the assumptions on which the usual 
framings of the issue rest. Speech is, in many — but not, of course, all — ways, 
what we make it. That means it is both intellectually and politically 
productive to suggest how the usual premises of discussions about speech 
rights could reasonably be altered. Once we accept that there is a variety of 
ways in which the nature of speech and speech events can be conceived, we 
have freed up some elbow room in which non-hegemonic actors, including 
Palestinians and their solidarity advocates, can assert their claims and 
deploy their methods. 


SPEECH, COMMUNICATION, EMOTION 


What are the usual premises and assumptions of discussions about speech 
rights? One particular assumption continually resurfaces which needs to be 
questioned if we’re accurately to gauge the options available to activists 
trying to bring about political change. This is, to put it simply, the 
assumption that speech is essentially communication: freedom of 
“communication,” indeed, often serves as a synonym for “freedom of speech.” 
David Estlund is typical in stating that “there is no denying that obstructive 
protests intentionally interfere with certain communicative acts of others.” 
“Certain communicative acts”: for Estlund as for most contributors to these 
debates, speech can be unproblematically construed as communication. Even 
if we've already seen that speech and communication are different, the 
identification of the two will still probably strike most readers as 
unobjectionable: surely there is nothing wrong, for the purposes of 
discussing free speech, with concentrating on the communicative power of 
language? 

Discussions of speech and politics would benefit, however, from 
recognizing the ideological quality of the claim that speech is mainly a 
matter of communication. Ideological concepts are, on Slavoj Zizek’s 
description, those that are “functional with regard to some relation of social 
domination (‘power’, ‘exploitation’) in an inherently non-transparent way.’* 
It’s a hallmark of such concepts that they seem both utterly obvious and 
unchallengeable - “How could speech be anything other than 
communication?! Aren’t you communicating to me right now?!” - and, 
when you scratch their surface, remarkably hard to specify in any detail. 
This is exactly the situation with the concept of “communication.” This isn’t 
the place to embark on a full-scale analysis of the view of speech-as- 
communication. But since the conclusions of such an analysis are of 
considerable utility to radical politics, and since the communicative view of 


speech is often presupposed in otherwise critical discussions of the topic, 
let’s take a brief detour into the subject. 

It’s easy to agree that two people can “communicate” - share — things 
with each other in a debate or conversation. But what does this actually 
mean? What are the “things” that get communicated? Many answers would 
be likely to identify “ideas” “information, “opinions,” “facts” or something 
similar: at the moment, for example, we could say, uncontroversially enough 
for everyday purposes, that Iam communicating - in writing — certain ideas 
that I have about speech and protest. ’'m doing so by stringing together 
words which have meanings (if we wanted to press the point, we could say 
mostly “literal meanings”) that correspond to the ideas that I’m wanting to 
communicate, and, if you’re following me, it’s because, as someone who 
understands English, you’re understanding the same meanings when you 
read my words as the ones I understood in writing them. Language emerges, 
on this picture, as a kind of shared code. For many everyday purposes, this 
way of conceiving of language as a code for the communication of ideas has 
a lot to be said for it. 

If we are to recognize the ideological dimensions of the 
code/communication model of speech, and so to undermine it in 
intellectually and politically productive ways, it will help to appreciate its 
historical specificity. For the code/communication model is, precisely, 
historical — the contingent product of a specific set of social and intellectual 
developments. It reflects a heavily ethnocentric understanding of language 
that developed in European modernity, and it is certainly not universally 
shared today.*2 This understanding is not politically innocent but, in Richard 
Bauman and Charles L. Briggs’ description, turned language into “a perfect 
vehicle for constructing and naturalizing social inequality, “stripped of ties 
to particular social locations and interests and freed of all forms of social 


difference and conflict”=4 


We will see how this might be the case as we 
consider how linguistic issues play out in Palestine solidarity activism. 

In the context of public addresses of the kind that BDS supporters might 
interrupt, an immediate shortcoming of the communication model of speech 


is that many of the ideas conveyed to the audience on such occasions are 


typically already known to many of its members. When a Zionist guest (or a 
pro-Palestinian one, for that matter) speaks publicly at a university, much of 
what they say consists in contextualization, reminders and reiterations of 
common talking points. The amount of information communicated - 
transferred from speaker to hearer — is often therefore far outstripped by the 
quantity of ideas with which the audience is already familiar. For a model of 
speech predicated on the idea that speech events consist in the transfer of 
information from one consciousness to another, it is something of a problem 
if, in fact, much of the information is already there: if that is the case, no 
transfer is needed, and communication becomes a heavily redundant 
exercise. All the other motives that bring people to public addresses - 
satisfying their curiosity about what the speaker is like in order to gain 
insights into how politics might connect to life, reinforcing their existing 
convictions by giving them authoritative validation and so on — outstrip the 
narrow communicational view of language. In particular, the “validation” 
function of a public address, aimed at boosting the audience’s confidence in 
their beliefs, quintessentially targets not communicated thoughts but 
whatever the non-rational psychological factors are that constitute 
confidence. This is something that the standard justifications of free speech, 
which only consider speech as communication and condemn interruption as 
the violation of a bloodless, rational protocol of information transfer, simply 
fail to take into account. 

Yet another problem with the view of speech as fundamentally geared to 
neutral communication is that it is strikingly incomplete. In particular, 
recent work in philosophy, linguistics and cognitive science requires us to 
acknowledge the major role of emotions in language — the extent to which 
language is not just rational, the extent to which it cannot just be seen as a 
mechanism for the transmission of stable informational content. 
Traditionally, linguists believed that (to borrow the influential phrasing due 
to Edward Sapir in 1921) “ideation” - propositional thought - “reigns 
supreme in language.” Sapir acknowledged that emotion and volition “are, 
strictly speaking, never absent from normal speech,” but he went on to claim 
that, despite this, their expression “is not of a truly linguistic nature”*2 On 


the face of it, that’s a surprising conclusion: if emotion and volition are 
never absent, it seems a bold decision to exclude them, by simple fiat, from 
the empirical study of language — but this is exactly the effect of the bias 
Sapir expressed, which has been shared by the vast majority of the discipline 
of linguistics until comparatively recently. 

These days, however, many specialists increasingly take the role of 
embodiment and emotion in thought and language seriously: the fact that we 
don’t just speak with our minds but with our bodies and our feelings too. 
What they are discovering is that it is not simply “reason” that governs 
thought and language: we are not just the vessels of a cold rationality, not 
just in what William James called “a cold and neutral state of intellectual 
perception, elevating us out of our emotion-ridden corporeality into the 
enlightenment of objective, disinterested reason.2® The cognitive 
psychologist Luiz Pessoa, for instance, argues that cognition and emotion 
should be viewed “as complementary pairs that mutually define each other 
and, critically, do not exclude each other.’24 Emotion is, on this view, front 
and center in the operation of language (Jesse Prinz argues that it is central 
to morality, as well).*® This is even the case in what we might have thought 
to have been the stronghold of dispassionate, non-emotional reason: abstract 
thought. Work in psychology suggests that “emotional content ... plays a 
crucial role in the processing and representation of abstract concepts.” 
Speech is not, on this picture, “dispassionate”: even when talk is abstract - 
for instance, when it concerns questions of “justice” or “human rights” — it 
does not provide us with a neutral arena in which a transcendent reason can 
work itself out in a way that frees us from our natural bias and 
interestedness. Instead, speech essentially engages the non-rational, 
emotional, embodied dimensions of our psychology, at the same time as the 
rational ones. Yet these dimensions are completely missing from standard 
discussions of freedom of speech, which abound in references to knowledge, 
opinions, ideas, beliefs, agreement and disagreement and other essentially 
conceptual, rationalist and intellectual constructs - as though speech was 
amputated of the rest of its life.“® 


The words of a campus speaker do not, then, just convey ideas which 
trigger agreement or disagreement: they also arouse emotions — enthusiasm 
or aversion, anger or admiration, sometimes disgust, relief or any number of 
others. The effort to ignore the irrational, non-cognitive dimensions of 
speech is, however, central both to modern conceptions of language as the 
instrument of reason and objectivity and to many liberal justifications of 
free speech. But if speech is just as much about emotion as it is about ideas, 
then it is far from the supposedly ideal instrument of deliberation that many 
liberal rationales for free speech presuppose, and a challenge arises for the 
usual arguments against disruption. A particular challenge derives from the 
temporality of emotions. Emotions have an immediacy that the rational 
logic of ideas lacks. An idea or argument is not closely tied to the 
circumstances of its delivery and so can be effectively refuted well after it 
has been expressed. Emotions, by contrast, are far more context-specific: 
they fade and so cannot be reacted to post hoc to anything like the same 
extent: instead, they call for an on-the-spot response. Someone who has just 
been deeply insulted or outraged cannot realistically be told to hold their 
anger and keep it for later, any more than a stand-up comic’s audience can 
be asked to hold back their laughter so as not to interrupt the next gag. In 
both cases, the audience’s reaction cries out to be expressed. This has an 
interesting implication for disruptive protest. A classic liberal argument for 
free speech is that our nature as linguistic creatures gives us the right to 
express ourselves freely. As Erwin Chemerinsky and Howard Gillman put it 
in their Free Speech on Campus, “to hide who you are and what you believe, 
for fear that the mere act of expressing yourself risks punishment, is an 
exceedingly cruel and oppressive circumstance.”*4 From that point of view, 
the recognition that speech both involves emotion in the speaker and 
triggers it in the audience leads us to the following conclusion: since 
emotions call for immediate expression, an outraged audience has just as 
much intrinsic right to express that outrage as a speaker has a right to speak. 
In a speech context set up as a monologue, like a campus lecture or speech, 
this can only mean taking the floor away from the original speaker. In most 
cases, the confiscation of the floor is fleeting - the speaker’s delivery is 


temporarily punctuated by the audience’s outburst of shock, horrified gasp, 
acclamations or brief cries of denunciation. In some cases, however, a more 
sustained confiscation of the floor is needed to properly express the listener’s 
reaction, and the interruption is more enduring. Activist disruptions are, of 
course, premeditated and so have a strategic element as well as a reactive, 
emotional one. But they are, nevertheless, authentic expressions of often 
deeply felt emotional reactions, and so, on Chemerinsky and Gillman’s 
argument, they have every right to be expressed. 

Once we take the problems with speech-as-communication seriously, 
there is a whole literature in linguistics and philosophy of language, which 
can help us to fashion an alternative account of what speech is. These 
alternative accounts, associated with figures like the Russian linguist 
Valentin Voloshinov, place an emphasis on contextual over literal meaning, 
on the grounds that the purportedly stable, self-identical information that is 
transmitted on the standard picture of communication is exquisitely prone 
to contextual modification.“4 The speech whose freedom is in question 
becomes not a neutral medium for the broadcast of unchanging quanta of 
information but is fragmented into a multitude of situated events, each with 
their own political and emotional valences and effects. The same words 
cannot be assumed to carry the same “message” on every occurrence they 
are uttered, since the very notion of “message” functions precisely to strip 
language of its situated, interpersonal dimension — to throw the focus away 
from speech as an act by a particular speaker in a particular context directed 
to a particular audience, onto a view of it as communication of an 
unchanging, context-neutral “message” resting on the bedrock of words’ 
“literal meaning.” 

The notion of literal meaning itself is politically significant and demands 
particular scrutiny. As the linguist Michael Toolan puts it, literal meaning is 
“a cultural and ideological construct very much designed to characterize 
some language practices as orderly, authorized and authoritative (and others 
as not so),’ and which is “therefore well suited to and reflective of societal 
interests in literacy, order, and authority.’ Palestine supporters experience 
exactly the effects of this social interest in authority whenever debates about 


the justifiability of disruptive protest of Zionists turn on the ostensible 
“literal content,” rather than the clear political intent and situated 
interpersonal effect, of Zionists’ speech. In one such controversy in which I 
was involved, protesters disrupted a talk entitled “Ethical dilemmas of 
military tactics in relation to recent conflicts in the ME” by a British 
supporter of the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). In the past, this speaker has 
described Israel as “world leaders in actions to minimise civilian casualties” 
and reiterated the belief, originally expressed in the context of the 2008-2009 
Gaza War, that “no army in the history of warfare had taken greater steps 
than the IDF to minimise harm to civilians in a combat zone.“4 On the 
implicit “communication/code” philosophy of language, these are, first and 
foremost, propositions with literal meanings which, right or wrong, 
communicate ideas that contribute to a broader, rational debate about the 
Middle East. Of themselves, they are purely informational: they are “only 
words,” not “words that wound.” On the revised view being advanced here, 
in contrast, the words become many other things besides components of a 
communicated message, and their role as conduits of information no longer 
enjoys the same privilege. They become slurs against Palestinian people, the 
expression — because they are so patently inaccurate — of disrespect for the 
audience, facets of a bid for authority on the part of the speaker, an instance 
of political organizing, community affirmation or institutional legitimation 
and so on. Thinking of speech as a medium that does more than simply or 
even mainly communicate means that the question of the justifiability and 
intensity of objection, including by disruption, is reset: when students briefly 
disrupted this speaker’s talk, they were doing more than violating the sober, 
rational unity of a “message” being communicated, even though this was, of 
course, the main way in which their actions were subsequently framed by 
their critics. If speech is more than simply communication, then there is no 
reason — for example, when thinking about the justifiability of disruptive 
protest — for it to be treated as if it were simply that alone. 


SPEECH AS INTERPELLATION 


The very conception of speech’s communicative or referential function has, 
then, undergone significant revision in recent decades. Under the new 
picture, language is not just a conduit for conceptual meanings that can be 
transferred between sender and receiver. Far from this hyper-rational, 
ascetic and aseptic vision — one more suited to machines than to people — 
speech becomes, as it were, a “whole-body” event, which engages far more 
dimensions of personhood than rationality alone. 

If we are to develop a conception of speech adequate to a politics of 
emancipation and justice, we have to attend to all the things that speech 
does other than “communicate,” however we precisely interpret that. We 
have already discussed speech’s role in arousing and expressing emotions, 
but what other functions does it perform? We could give many answers. 
What functions speech can perform is a matter of interpretation on which 
opinions can legitimately differ. The more attention is directed to speech 
events, the more we should expect to become aware of different ways to 
describe what speech does (how it “functions”), and the more likely we are 
to encounter disagreement about what the dominant “functions” of this or 
that piece of speech actually are. 

Nevertheless, we can look to the linguist Roman Jakobson for one useful 
taxonomy of linguistic functions. Jakobson identified six functions of 
language, only one of which, the “referential function” (also called the 
“denotational” or “cognitive” function), corresponds to what we’ve been 
calling “communication.”’® In addition to this communicative, “referential” 
function, speech functions, in Jakobson’s scheme, to express or suggest 
emotions (Jakobson’s “emotive function”); to engage or influence the 
addressee (the “conative” function); and to perform a variety of closely 
related tasks united by Jakobson under the label of the “phatic function”: 
“establishing, prolonging, or discontinuing communication” (as when we 
say, on the phone, “I really have to go now’), “attracting the attention of the 


interlocutor or to confirm their continued attention” (“are you listening?”) or 
checking whether the “line of communication” itself is working (“can you 
hear me?”). Jakobson also identified a “metalinguistic” or “metalingual” 
function, in play whenever we turn language back on itself and use words to 
explain what other words mean, and a “poetic” function, which he described 
as the “focus on the message for its own sake.”“° For Jakobson, true to the 
received philosophy of language we’ve been discussing, it was the 
communicational “referential function” that dominates, but it cannot be 
separated from the others: no instance of speech is purely referential or, 
indeed, a pure instantiation of any one of the functions alone. 

Attending to Jakobson’s functions allows us immediately to pinpoint 
ways in which the purpose of Zionists’ public addresses at universities goes 
well beyond either communicative or emotive functions. For one thing, such 
addresses are clearly aimed at attracting and holding the attention of the 
public, thereby boosting the social prestige of the speaker and their hosts 
through association with an institution of higher learning. This is related to 
Jakobson’s “phatic” function, and it is entirely independent of what is 
communicated in the course of the address. Campus talks are also clearly 
aimed at fulfilling the “conative” function of “engaging” or “influencing” the 
addressees. The metalinguistic function of language, in which words are 
used to explain the meaning of other words, is also strongly in play in 
addresses about Palestine or Zionism, which are replete with attempts to 
define the terms of the debate. This kind of self-referential language use is an 
unavoidable part of all speech: we regularly find ourselves, in all sorts of 
context, needing to explain or define what we mean. In contexts of political 
struggle, however, it has a clearly ideological role, aimed at imposing 
politically favorable definitions of contested terms. 

Speech has, then, far more dimensions than we commonly acknowledge, 
and it should not be treated in politics as though it didn’t. But for present 
purposes, if we’re to properly consider what speech is like in contexts of 
oppressed groups’ struggles for justice, Jakobson’s list needs to be 
supplemented by at least one other function, which we'll call the 
interpellative function of language. Recognizing this function will allow us 


to go beyond the narrow view of speech as informational transfer between 
two minds and properly analyze its embeddedness in and connection to 
social practices, including those of Israeli apartheid. 

The term “interpellation” was introduced by the philosopher Louis 
Althusser in 1970 as a contribution to a Marxist analysis of the reproduction 
of social structures of modern capitalism. Interpellation is a hypothesis 
about what we might call the “identity-forming” or “social-engineering” 
aspects of social practices (including speech) and the ideologies they embody 
— how particular combinations of practice and ideology induce people to 
take on different kinds of identities or subject positions.*! The identities we 
take on are multiple: as bearers of a particular nationality, as citizens of a 
particular polity and as gendered and racialized subjects, to name only a few 
especially high-level, often consciously held ones. They are also frequently 
contradictory: many people today, for instance, find themselves torn 
between the subject positions of “consumer” and “polluter, depending on 
the relative force of the interpellations of the market economy and 
environment movements. As this case illustrates, different political forces 
want different types of subject. Because their existence constitutes an 
obstacle to Zionism, Palestinians are the objects of a permanent 
interpellative battle. Zionists try to cast them as dispensable, backward, anti- 
Semitic extremists, an interpellation answered by Palestinians’ self- 
perception as the holders of a national identity with political claims distinct 
from other Arabs. Similarly, the Palestine solidarity movement 
interpellates Zionists as colonizers, dispossessors and racists, while Zionists 
interpellate themselves as progressive and peace-loving, the deserving 
subjects of an ethno-state, and so on. 

Highlighting speech’s interpellative function goes well beyond the 
obvious claim that people use language to say things about themselves and 
their political opponents, but captures two essential facts. The first is the fact 
that, in Lorna Finlayson’s words, “there can be no sharp disconnect between 
i) what is said about us, ii) who we are, and iii) what we are able to say” — 
or, we might add, do. Central to the theory of interpellation is the idea that 
individual identities or subject positions are not the autonomous expressions 


of people’s independent nature, organically coming to fruition within a 
neutral social environment. Rather, identity is an effect, and identities are, in 
important ways, prompted, constructed or induced from outside, by social 
structures and practices from which the exercise of power is never absent 
and for which the kinds of identity produced have major political 
consequences: this kind of conception of identity, as Judith Butler notes, 
“establishes as political the very terms through which identity is 
articulated.”>° The kind of subject we are is a result of the mix of different 
“interpellations” which have been imposed on us — the different ways in 
which the social practices in which we participate have “called out” to us, 
the ways we have been able (or had) to respond to them, and the 
dispositions, beliefs and expectations about ourselves that we have 
internalized as a result. When Shlomo Sand describes how “history lessons, 
civics classes, the educational system, national holidays, memorial days and 
anniversaries, state ceremonies, religious festivals and children’s songs 
contributed “a central component of his self-identity,’ his “sense of being a 
descendant of the ancient Jewish people,’ he is describing the process of 
interpellation within social practices that Althusser theorized.>+ 

The second important fact highlighted by the concept of interpellation is 
that speech, and speech about politics in particular, is not a transcendent 
activity floating freely above the world of social bonds, antagonisms and 
interests. Speech is a practice in its own right and takes place in a web of 
other practices: its roots plunge deep into the social world and its conflicts, 
to which it contributes via the various interpellations that it enacts. The 
politically relevant meaning of speech for speakers and hearers lies not just 
in an abstract content that is notionally transferred from one mind to 
another but also in the role speech plays with respect to practices which it 
reinforces, undermines or transforms. 

An Israeli dignitary’s campus speech performs multiple interpellations 
that reinforce the murderous practices of Israeli apartheid. But it does more 
than just reinforce: in fact, the speech is a necessary accompaniment of these 
practices, because it is inconceivable that Israel would maintain its apartheid 
policies without the effort to justify and excuse them before public 


audiences, as well as to obscure their real nature. The subjugation of 
Palestinians rests not just on direct exploitation, oppression and violence but 
is also maintained through the interpellations of Palestinian and Israeli 
identities which Israel effects in order to win acceptance for its policies — 
Israelis as civilized, western and moral; Palestinians as violent and 
uncivilized fanatics. Given the kind of relations Israel wants to entertain 
with the rest of the world, especially the west, propagandizing of this kind is 
integral and necessary to Israeli apartheid: without a diplomatic effort to 
produce the appropriate interpellations, Israel would risk aggravating the 
status of pariah that it is determined to avoid. Appreciating this necessary 
complementarity between speech and apartheid in the Israeli case lets us 
sidestep the usual debates about whether speech plays a minor or a major 
role in sustaining racist oppression.22 In the case of Israeli anti- 
Palestinianism, the practice of apartheid and the practice of speech about it 
on the part of Israeli dignitaries simply cannot be dissociated. 

Interpellation is one of the functions of speech which Jakobson, who 
belonged to rather a different intellectual tradition from Althusser, did not 
even consider. As well as its other functions, language plays an interpellative 
role through its centrality to the practices that fashion our subject positions, 
constituting and reinforcing the presuppositions we have about who we are 
and shaping the kind of loyalties and animosities we experience toward 
different aspects of our world. It is important to appreciate that the 
interpellative potential of speech is most fully activated when words’ bond 
to collective social practices is tightest. Rashid Khalidi charts the role of 
institutions like the press, schools, religious establishments, clubs, libraries, 
charities and political groups in shaping emerging Palestinian identity in the 
late Ottoman period. The interpellative power of speech is central to all of 
these and unfolds in the context of organized social institutions. 

As many of these institutions exemplify, the collective practices in which 
interpellations are activated often have a coercive dimension. The 
interpellations exerted through institutions like schools, which aim to 
produce subjects well-adjusted to the prevailing economic and socio- 
political conditions, have a coercive element at their base, in that failure to 


conform to their requirements opens students up not only to various forms 
of stigmatization but also to actual punishment (detention after class, 
suspension, expulsion, etc.). It is when words have an obvious link to 
practices — real or plausible — of non-verbal coercion that their interpellative 
power is the strongest. Speech is, for instance, often central to the highly 
coercive process of crossing checkpoints in the occupied West Bank, which 
involves questioning and the production of documents. David A. McDonald 
describes how the “actions necessary to successfully traverse an Israeli check 
point ... instantiate a prescribed Israeli discourse of Palestinian subjugation 
and criminality,” seen, for instance, when a Palestinian is forced at gunpoint 
to refer to Al-Quds as “Jerusalem” - a powerful interpellation which can 
prompt either subjection or resistance. McDonald observes that “reiterations 
of such banal activities as producing a state issued identification card, 
removing bags and articles of clothing for inspection, and waiting patiently 
in endless lines, can over time have the same constitutive meaning as more 
inflammatory measures such as arrest and harassment. State imposed 
identities become stabilized, sedimented in everyday practice, through such 
banal rituals and engagements.°* This is a perfect description of 
interpellation. Verbal abuse of Palestinians, likewise, takes on a more 
menacing quality when it is dispensed by armed settlers under the 
protection of Israeli troops, or by IDF troops themselves at checkpoints or 
elsewhere;>2 declarations of the legitimacy of Israeli dispossession and ethnic 
cleansing are all the more chilling when articulated by an official of the very 
government responsible for those practices.2° This connection between 
interpellative speech and coercive practice is important to discussions of 
disruptive protest, for reasons we'll see later. 

Through interpellation, speech and the social practices in which it is 
embedded play a role in forming subjects. Identity is social: who I am and 
who I see myself as being are as much to do with my place in the world, my 
social position, the possibilities available to me, the social “move space” 
which I occupy, as they are about my “inherent” or “independent” nature, 
whatever exactly that might mean. Yet, for all its individual significance, the 
“subjectivating” role language plays in forming identities through 


interpellation functions collectively. Subjects are not interpellated as unique, 
stand-alone individuals but as members of a broader class (Palestinians, 
Israelis, refugees, victims, freedom fighters). The collective identity conferred 
on and experienced by subjects is also never fixed but is continually 
fashioned by the ongoing work of interpellation and the individual’s 
responses to it. There is a sense, indeed, in which identity itself is a practice 
— something one does, not something one has. In reference to the recent 
political history of Palestine, Khalidi stresses “how rapidly views of self and 
other, of history, and of time and space, [can] shift in situations of extreme 
political stress, which [can] be seen as watersheds in terms of identity.” He 
observes that “constructs of identity and of political preference, and 
understandings of history, which appeared long-lasting and persistent in 
certain circumstances, could crumble or evolve almost overnight.’? This is a 
description of the intense interpellative power of practices, including 
linguistic ones, in moments of political crisis. 

For attempts to understand disruptive protest, an important consequence 
of the collective nature of interpellation is that, as Judith Butler points out in 
her 1997 book Excitable Speech, subjects can be interpellated even by 
language with which they have no immediate connection — language that 
isn’t directly addressed to or heard by them and that doesn’t refer to them. 
This is an aspect of speech that Jakobson’s analysis, confined to the 
individualized speaker-hearer pair, misses completely. Discourses, ways of 
using language within particular institutional practices, contribute to 
constituting subjects of certain kinds even in those subjects’ absence and 
even without reference to the subjects in question. Speech harms or benefits 
collectives, not just individuals. When a prominent Israeli politician 
denounces Palestinians collectively, framing them as violent, uncivilized, 
anti-Semitic fanatics, the speech, inserted as it is within the coercive 
practices of Israeli anti-Palestinianism, has significant political force and will 
disproportionately influence (though not, of course, fully determine) the way 
Palestinians in general are perceived and hence treated in the community in 
question. When settlers claim to be the “founding family” of a settlement on 
Palestinian land, no Palestinian is addressed or referred to, but the claim is a 


bid to impose a highly detrimental identity on the true Palestinian owners 
precisely by failing to mention them and thereby symbolically dispossessing 
them of their land.*t Whether or not these interpellations were directed at or 
heard by any Palestinians personally, they enter into circulation nonetheless, 
helping define what is sayable about Palestinians, influencing subsequent 
discourse and reappearing in their own right whenever the original speakers 
are quoted. As a result, they help shape expectations about what practices 
toward Palestinians are normal, expected and reasonable. Linguistic 
interpellation has, in other words, precedent-setting and normalizing effects 
that extend well beyond words’ immediate audience. No Palestinian needed 
to hear either interpellation in order to be — indirectly — interpellated by 
them. On the purely subjective level, hearing that someone has denied your 
rights behind your back, as it were, can have an even more powerful effect 
than in person. 

An understanding of speech-as-communication makes it much harder to 
recognize these effects. Communication is a resolutely individual linguistic 
function in which any link to social practices is broken: I cannot 
communicate with someone if they are not listening to me (or reading my 
words), and I cannot communicate about something to which I do not refer. 
Whether I’m speaking to one person or to a thousand, communication has 
occurred to the extent that the ideas “in my head” succeed, via language, in 
entering every other head. Communication is measured on the scale of the 
individual, and it fails to the extent that the speech’s “content” — the ideas 
that the speaker (or writer) has in mind - is not faithfully transferred to each 
and every listener (reader). When an Israeli dignitary uses a university 
platform to spread anti-Palestinianism, the communication/code ideology of 
speech sees them as simply speaking about or referring to Palestinians and 
Israelis. This relationship of “aboutness” (often called “reference”) is a 
cornerstone of the communication/code view, and it makes the ties between 
speech and power completely invisible: the Israeli dignitary, on this account, 
is entirely equivalent to the Palestine-justice advocate, since, even though 
their perspectives are vastly different, both are “simply” speaking about, or 
referring to, the same things. The communication/code view is therefore 


consistent with a rejection of disruption, on the grounds that all the speaker 
is doing is talking about Palestinians. What could possibly be the harm in 
that? Even if a proponent of the communication/code view can acknowledge 
that, of course, the speaker is talking about Palestinians in a way that is 
intended to advance their own clear political interests, this is seen not as the 
most politically relevant fact about the speech but as a secondary and 
incidental property that should not shape any political response. Most 
discussions of speech rights, protest and free expression operate with a 
communicative, individualizing understanding of speech. Acknowledging 
interpellation as central to speech, by contrast, means releasing speech from 
the idealist absolutization of communication as its only function, and 
recognizing it as a component of material practices that need to be 
considered in collective, political terms. 

This turns the rights and wrongs of disruptive protest on their head. 
Focusing on speech’s interpellative function leads us to consider speech as, 
inherently and essentially, a medium for the pursuit of interests and 
agendas. This means it is just as important to assess its political properties in 
terms of what it is for - why the speaker is articulating it - as of what it 
says - what its “content” is. The fact that, unlike communication, 
interpellation is not tethered to the narrow circuit of speaker and hearer, but 
is bound up with collective practices and disperses itself throughout an 
entire political community, means that the individual and _ the 
code/communication view of language that goes with it cannot be the right 
frame of reference for considering the question of disruptive protest: as Jodi 
Dean has explored at length, mistakenly “capturing” social phenomena in 
the restrictive ambit of the individual is a hallmark of the ideology of 
bourgeois modernity. On the interpellative view, the politics of speech is 
no longer just about safeguarding my right to say what I want but about the 
systemic, collective effect of the interpellative speech and the practices with 
which it is connected. The legitimacy of disrupting an invited Zionist 
speaker on campus should not therefore be assessed in the only way the 
liberal free speech tradition assesses it — individualistically, as if the affront it 
presents to a single individual’s right to self-expression is its only politically 


salient property. It should, instead, be assessed collectively, as an aspect of a 
collective struggle for political goals where what is at stake is not just an 
individual’s right to speak but Palestinian society’s conditions of collective 
identity and the legitimacy of the practices that oppress them. Phrased in 
this way, the rationale for disruptive anti-Zionist protest can immediately be 
appreciated. A powerful Zionist speaker’s words do not just communicate a 
message but effect interpellations which consolidate and justify, and 
therefore contribute to maintaining, practices of serious injustice. Without 
the work of interpellation, these practices would be politically inconceivable 
for an Israel that poses as committed to human rights. Once this is 
acknowledged, disruption ceases to be an unjustifiable violence against a 
neutral order of communicated ideas, understood as inherently innocent of 
action. Instead, it becomes an intervention into a field where speech and the 
most damaging kinds of material practices are intimately bound together. 


REDISTRIBUTING SPEECH 


As well as instances of communication, Zionists’ speeches at universities are 
charismatic performances, displays of political power, motivational 
addresses and racist interpellations of Palestinians. In none of these guises 
does speech possess the rationalistic virtues that traditional defenses of free 
expression are designed to protect. When Palestine activists disrupt a Zionist 
speaker engaged in these activities, they are stepping out of the role 
conventionally assigned to the audience, that of the mute recipients of a 
speaker’s words. But listener passivity is not a baseline norm of all public 
speech events (e.g., think of the frequency of interruption of speakers in 
parliaments, or at jovial social occasions like birthdays and anniversaries). 
Rather, it is an act of deference to the speaker, the organizers or the other 
members of the audience: to stay silent before an official speaker is an active 
affirmation of the speaker’s (and/or their host’s) authority which, in 
universities, often ultimately rests on the availability of campus security to 
eject anyone who tries to confiscate the floor. 

As simply a convention, the audience’s silence is something that should 
be considered as discretionary. When a talk is open to the public, there is no 
pre-existing contract that mandates non-interruption: indeed, interruptions 
that affirm the speaker, like applause, are entirely acceptable. The public 
character of invited talks at universities has important consequences for the 
legitimacy of disruption. Sponsors of Zionist guests at a university can put 
on private, invitation-only events, vet attendees by calling for RSVPs to the 
talk or ask the speaker to deliver a guest lecture in a politics course, the 
academic character of which would legitimately preclude disruption. In any 
one of these speech contexts, organizers are justified in not tolerating 
disruption (which does not mean, however, that protesters would necessarily 
be wrong to disrupt). But when the speaker is hosted in a public venue, it is 
up to the public to determine if the usual conventions should be followed or 
not. Who gets to hold the floor in a public appearance is a matter to be 


negotiated by the speaker and the audience: the speaker has a right to the 
floor only for as long as the audience tolerates them. Speakers clearly view 
their ability to address an audience without interruption as a mark of the 
audience’s acquiescence to their authority. The German far-right politician 
and philosopher Mare Jongen, for instance, wrote of his successful 
participation in an event at Bard College in the US in 2017 as a victory for 
his politics, noting that “the fact that the event took place at all - and I have 
not been shouted down - is already a great success — for political debate 
culture and for our cause.”®2 

Nothing requires the audience to respect the authority of a speaker like 
Jongen. The possibility of violating the convention of audience passivity is as 
much an expression of freedom and autonomy as is the ability to express 
oneself in language. There are, in fact, some speakers whose authority must 
not be respected, since doing so reinforces the illiberal and antidemocratic 
interpellations their speech contains. This is most obviously the case of 
Zionist dignitaries invited to prestigious public speaking occasions on 
university campuses. The natural conclusion, for an anti-authoritarian 
politics that intends to challenge power where it is exercised, is that 
disruption is a necessary political response. While the audience has many 
ways to suggest their distance from a speaker — body language, muffled 
commentary, brief exclamations - interruption and counter-speech is the 
only way in which disagreement can be made fully overt, and the only way 
the hierarchies of power operative in a public lecture situation can be 
explicitly overturned. Most fundamentally, interruption is an act of 
discursive redistribution in which a subaltern actor confiscates the context of 
communication for their own purposes — in this case, the defense of equal 
rights for Palestinians. Speech is, indeed, one of the only domains in which 
this democratic redistribution is possible. Disruption of speakers is not 
justifiable simply because they are making hostile interpellations. But when 
those interpellations are understood as the necessary complements of the 
war crimes and genocidal violence they seek to justify, and therefore as an 
inevitable part of the same web of practices, disruption is an act of resistance 
—- an act of “civil disobedience” against the speech conventions that 


contribute to the maintenance of apartheid — which does not fall victim to 
the conveniently idealist illusions of dominant views of speech. 

Interrupting Zionists is, then, an attempt to undermine the nexus of 
practices and ideologies on which Zionist power rests. But it has a further 
important property, paradoxically contrary to the usual imputations of 
authoritarianism and coercion with which protesters are met: it performs a 
democratizing role, in that by creating a public scandal, it opens up the 
rights and wrongs of speaker and disrupter to the possibility of public 
debate. Typically, the existence of a disruption at a campus address attracts, 
through word of mouth and (social) media reports, far greater public 
attention than the address would have garnered in its own right. In this, 
disruption serves rather than obstructs the cause of greater public education 
about the issues in question, since it typically broadens the public to whom 
the broad outlines of the topic of the address and the protest against it are 
communicated. Speaking about the boycott in general, Nadia Abu El-Haj 
comments that “the effects of the strategic choice of academic boycott have 
been remarkable” since “it has brought critical conversation into the USS. 
public domain in a way [she has] never seen before.”® A similar assessment 
applies to instances of disruption. For an ideology of speech-as- 
communication, it is therefore far from clear that disruption impedes 
communication. Conventional liberal denunciations of disruptive protest, 
intent on preserving the existing monopolies over speech, are completely 
incapable of recognizing this obvious fact. 


THE HECKLER’S VETO AND THE TACTICS OF 
DISRUPTION 


Before leaving the topic of disruptive protest, we'll briefly consider two last 
arguments against it. The first criticizes disruptive protest on the grounds 
that there is a sense in which protesters are coercing an audience, who have 
come to listen to the speaker, not to them. In confiscating the floor from the 
speaker, protesters are, so this objection goes, exercising a “heckler’s veto,” 
inflicting themselves on an involuntary audience. It is certainly true that 
disruptive protest is a coercive intervention into a speech situation in which 
other audience members’ preferences simply do not matter. Audiences are, 
however, always “involuntary, in the sense that they have no control over 
what they are going to hear; any number of contingencies can mean that a 
listener’s expectations are disappointed. Since hecklers are exactly that, they 
have almost no capacity to impose an outright veto on the speech going 
ahead: they disrupt the speaker, but they are not usually able to shut them 
down. This is exactly where the usual assimilation of protest to censorship is 
so misleading.°2 And even if they did completely prevent the advertised 
speech going ahead, there is an obvious argument that the harm inflicted on 
the rest of the audience is far outweighed by the benefit to the struggle for 
Palestinian rights. 

The second argument against disruptive protest is that the freedom of 
speech principle is most valuable exactly to supporters of minority or 
dissident views, like Palestine supporters, since they’re the ones whose 
avenues for public expression are most likely to be blocked. Given the 
difficulty of making pro-Palestine arguments publicly, this argument states, 
activists simply can’t afford to violate others’ freedom of expression 
through, for instance, disruptive protest: doing so would mean undermining 
the strongest principle to which they themselves can appeal in favor of their 
own right not to be censored. 


Despite a certain intuitive attractiveness, this argument is not compelling 
either. The idea that Palestinians and their supporters have to endorse 
Zionists’ freedom of speech since doing so sets a “precedent” that they 
themselves depend on is one of those powerful illusions that so many are 
mesmerized by. It rests on a Pollyannaish conception of the way that 
political interests get played out in society. If forces of progress have to rely 
on “precedent” to guarantee their speech rights, we are in even more trouble 
than we thought. Precedent doesn’t count for much when _ politics 
intervenes. A platform for progressives is won and maintained through 
political organization, not bestowed by the grace of legal or social 
precedents. War criminals, invader-settlers and their apologists should not 
be excused from contestation when they justify ethnic cleansing, slur 
Palestinians and throw discursive sand in the audience’s face: freedom for 
their speech means ongoing oppression for their victims. The most 
imperative realization for a materialistic politics of speech is the 
understanding that “speech” is not a magic garden miraculously exempted 
from the antagonisms and power imbalances of real politics. A docile world 
does not put itself into suspension outside the gates of discourse, obediently 
waiting for reasoned argument to settle all differences inside. Power does 
not respect reason. Political speech, speech by political actors, is material 
and should be treated as such. Palestine supporters should defend their 
speech rights on the grounds of the speech’s content, not by appealing to an 
abstract procedural commitment to precedents for speech going ahead. And 
they should not hesitate to disrupt the interpellations by which powerful 
Zionists consolidate material anti-Palestinianism: disruption is not an 
unwarranted violation of the sanctity of a realm of pure ideas or debate but 
a concrete riposte to practices in which the force of words goes hand in hand 
with the force of lethal weapons, checkpoints, walls and armored bulldozers. 

Some might worry that the present endorsement of disruptive protest 
opens the door to chaos in public political meetings. The opposite is the case. 
Once abandoned the artificial and repressive idea that the speaker’s right to 
the floor is inviolable and that audiences must never interrupt or answer 
back, a more rational and democratic public political debate is immediately 


encouraged, in which both speaker and disrupters are accountable to each 
other and to the rest of the audience for their interventions, and never 
immune from the need for justification. If Zionists appeal to arguments like 
those made here to justify their own disruptions of Palestine solidarity 
events, that is, of course, entirely their prerogative. But it is morally 
unjustifiable since, unlike in the case of pro-Palestine activists, the 
interruption serves the cause of ongoing violent dispossession. This basic 
fact, not procedural questions about freedom of speech, is what Palestine 
solidarity activists should continually bring their arguments against Zionists 
back to. If “the whole point of rational discussion,” as Said argues, “is to 
attempt to change the terms and the perspectives in which insoluble- 
appearing problems are understood,’ then disruption of the kind defended 
here has everything to contribute to it, by setting the conditions for a far 
more transparent, collectively regulated and ultimately productive political 
debate than the propagandistic, set-piece performances by Zionist apologists 
that universities currently host. 


Appendix: Speech, Practices, Power 


It’s worthwhile exploring the interpellative function of speech a little 
further, since it leads us into some subtle and important debates about how 
language works politically. Readers who feel they don’t need to venture this 
far can safely skip this appendix and go straight to the next chapter. 

As we have seen, talking of language’s interpellative function forces us to 
concentrate on speech’s connections to the social world and its power to 
shape collective and individual subjectivities. This power is hardly invisible, 
unknown or even particularly controversial, but, thanks to the ideology of 
language as communication, it is still often absent even from serious 
discussions of speech rights and disruptive protest. If interpellative effects 
are considered at all, it is usually through the frame of the concept of 
“performativity,’ originally introduced by the philosopher J. L. Austin in his 
classic lectures How to Do Things with Words and significantly developed 
and extended by Judith Butler and others. In various versions, the concept of 
performativity has become the dominant understanding of language’s 
political power in many academic disciplines, and it has exerted 
considerable influence outside the university. While interpellation is not 
commonly evoked in mainstream academic discussions of language and 
power, performativity enjoys significant currency.” As we will see, however, 
at least in its most common guise, the presumption that speech is 
fundamentally performative poses an obstacle to analyzing its interpellative 


force in the context of speech rights and disruptive protest. Since the 
performative presumption is so influential, it is useful to show why it is, in 
some ways, unhelpful. 

For Austin, performativity was a property of certain utterances: 
expressions like “you are sentenced to five years without parole,” as spoken 
by an Israeli judge to a Palestinian prisoner; “This settlement is named 
‘Ariel; ” as spoken by the settlers establishing the West Bank settlement; or “I 
condemn Hamas,” as spoken by a western politician. The essential property 
of performative utterances is that they bring about a change of affairs in the 
world simply in virtue of being spoken: the utterances just mentioned 
constitute sentencing, naming and condemning, respectively, and transform 
the status of the defendant, of the settlement (at least for its settlers) and of 
Hamas - from defendant to sentenced prisoner, from unnamed to named, 
from uncondemned (by the speaker) to condemned. To the extent that it is 
performative, an utterance does not just communicate but accomplishes an 
action — rather than just “saying something,” it “does something, as Austin 
described it. 

In line with the received speech-as-communication ideology, Austin and 
much of the tradition he inaugurated assume that performatives are the 
exception in language: most utterances are not performative but 
communicative (Austin called them “constative”). More recent thinkers, by 
contrast, understand performativity not as a property of certain utterances 
but of certain kinds of discourse. Performativity becomes, on Judith Butler’s 
description, the “power of discourse to produce the phenomena that it 
regulates and constrains,’ with hate speech and pornography the two kinds 
of discourse that have received most attention On the account of hate 
speech and pornography developed by scholars like Rae Langton and 
Catharine MacKinnon, hate speech directed against minorities degrades 
those minorities simply in virtue of being spoken In the case of racist 
discourse like speech directed against Muslims or Palestinians, the idea 
would be that racist discourse accomplishes, by its very expression, the 
subordination of racially oppressed groups. It does this, for instance, by 
discrediting Muslims or Palestinians and thereby robbing them of the social 


legitimacy and confidence they need in order to enter the public sphere as 
effective actors or by undermining their social standing to such an extent 
that any defense they might make of themselves will not be taken 
seriously.2 The thoroughly political character of speech derives, for many 
thinkers, from its supposedly performative character. 

For Mill and for the mainstream liberal free speech tradition anterior to 
the hypothesis of performativity, speech’s real-world effects justify silencing 
only when they are immediate: only at the moment that a speaker’s words 
incite an audience into on-the-spot action is language considered dangerous, 
and regulation or repression of it therefore countenanced. It was always 
striking that no thought was given to the possibility of deferred effects: as 
long as it did not cause any harm now, speech was tolerated — little matter if 
it caused serious harm later. The performative analysis considers speech’s 
real-world effects on a deeper temporal horizon. Its recognition of discourse 
as a domain of social and political action in its own right, with its own 
cascading real-world effects, was a significant breakthrough, since it helped 
open up the details of particular discourses and speech acts to the possibility 
of a concrete politics, the particulars of which are highly controversial and 
still being worked out.4 

The performativity analysis explains the harmful effect of hate speech and 
pornography by categorizing them as a form of action: when a Zionist 
denies Palestinians their status as a people and paints them collectively as 
backward, hate-filled terrorists, they are, on the performative account, 
enacting or creating oppression against Palestinians. But a well-known 
shortcoming of this analysis, pointed out by Judith Butler, is that it fails to 
capture the gap between the speech and its intended effect: the extent to 
which subordination of Palestinians is achieved by the speech depends on 
the circumstances in which it is uttered Not all utterances of anti- 
Palestinian speech succeed in wounding Palestinians, depriving them of 
social legitimacy and confidence or undermining their social standing — any 
number of other factors, including especially how much the speech is 
contested during its articulation, can cancel out its harmful effect. If 
language is often experienced as wounding - if its performative status as 


action is frequently all too real for its political targets — it is also sometimes 
not. Instead of wounding, words can stimulate defiance, contestation, 
incredulity or ridicule. But if speech’s power to act doesn’t depend on the 
words but on something about the context - put differently, something 
about the practice in which the speech is embedded — then there is a sense in 
which it is not speech itself which should be credited with power. This is 
exactly the situation with anti-Palestinian speech: as we saw in the previous 
section, the interpellative power of anti-Palestinian speech depends, in part 
at least, on how tightly it is bound to the real practices of violent anti- 
Palestinian coercion which it ideologically justifies, and so is not an inherent 
result of its performative character. 

According to Austin’s original formulation of performativity, 
performative utterances work because they follow certain rules: they are the 
“effects of a rule-bound discourse that inserts itself in the pervasive and 
mundane signifying acts of linguistic life” as Butler has put it. If 
performatives work because they conform to certain rules of language use, 
then the power of speech is fundamentally a matter of convention (rules 
being things which depend on convention to be followed), and performatives 
are effective if they adhere to the appropriate conventions, as embodied in 
particular rules, in any given instance Anti-Palestinian speech would, on 
this model, be understood as exerting its harmful effects by invoking racist 
“conventions” and precedents which reinforce anti-Palestinian beliefs and 
practices. This framing can suggest that change is simply a matter of altering 
or disrupting those conventions — ultimately, perhaps, of entering into a new 
“contract” about how speech is to be regulated, for example, by changing the 
kinds of talk we find acceptable about racial or political minorities. For Rae 
Langton, accordingly, “the space for potential speech acts can be built by 
speakers, as can the limits on that space.” If we accept this analysis, we will 
be inclined to look for solutions to linguistically mediated oppression on the 
level of language and meaning. We might, for instance, as Butler and others 
suggest, try to turn hostile speech against the oppressor, to “resignify” it in a 
way that empties it of its original harmful effect, as in situations of linguistic 


reclamation (e.g., the reclamation of the slur “queer” as a mark of gay 
identity). 

It is, however, exactly by conceiving of words’ power as “conventional? 
and hence as open to being repaired simply by a “resignification” of this 
kind, that the underlying violence of the social order risks being mystified 2 
Just like the traditional idea, much beloved by the ideology of 
communication, that the proper response to bad “arguments” is to offer good 
ones, the proposal to counter hate speech by resignifying or reclaiming it 
does not get beyond consideration of words and meanings. As such, it 
displaces the focus from the social practices with which it is in fact bound 
and which must be taken into account in any attempt to develop an 
antiracist politics that goes beyond discourse to engage with the entirety of 
the social world — one that construes the fundamental adversary as people 
and practices, not words and ideas.®2 Judith Butler, accordingly, stresses the 
fact that the “sphere of political performativity includes and exceeds verbal 
and written utterances.”®4 

What does this mean for disruptive protest? It does not mean that the 
remedy for harmful interpellations is never resignification, counter- 
interpellation or simply counterargument: there are situations, usually when 
the two sides of a dispute are otherwise equal, in which the force of 
language can be countered linguistically, on its own terms. Disruption of a 
speaker is not always the right response to hostile interpellations. But 
resignification, counter-interpellation and counterargument are of limited 
use when the opposed parties are not simply at odds in argument, in a way 
which can theoretically be settled by the “force of reason” alone, but where 
the opposition fundamentally involves unequal material forces, as it does in 
the case of Palestine, where harmful speech is the flip side of Israeli practices 
of war crimes and genocidal violence. This embeddedness of speech in 
material practices is central to the interpellative account, which, true to its 
thoroughly materialist lineage, sees the subject-forming capacities of speech 
and ideology as bound to social practices that exceed the domain of 
discourse.®2 The real-world effects of language are not, therefore, effects of 
speech alone but of speech as a component of social practices. 


Most current discussions of speech harms and speech rights operate with 
the alternatives of counterargument or reclamation/resignification of speech, 
on the one hand, and simple prohibition or censorship of speech, on the 
other. Actual contestation and disruption of the original speech act rarely 
enter the frame. This is remarkable, especially since reclamation and 
counterargument have serious shortcomings as a political response to 
harmful speech. Reclamation affects words or phrases, and it therefore offers 
no answer to the adaptability of interpellation — the fact that the dispensers 
of hostile interpellations do not care about which particular expressions are 
used. When one slur is reclaimed by its targets, there is always another that 
can be produced. And once reclamation has been attempted, as Anshuman 
Mondal points out, dominant groups can argue that oppressed ones no 
longer have the right to be offended when the reclaimed word is used in its 
original, hostile sense.®4 Counterargument, too, is a politically weak 
response for Palestine solidarity activists, since it simply actualizes what was 
always a premise of Zionists’ public justifications of their policies: the fact 
that no policy speaks for itself, the fact that there is always someone to 
whom it needs to be justified. In merely offering arguments against Zionist 
speakers in the usually brief question period at university talks, Palestine 
solidarity activists are, in one sense, playing into their opponents’ hands: 
even if some points can be scored against the Zionist speaker, they will claim 
credit for their willingness to enter into supposedly “open” debate. 


Chapter 5 


The Politics of Regressive Research 


Creating a “laboratory of ideas” in the service of national development: this 
is how Gabi Baramki described his aspiration in founding Birzeit University, 
Palestine’s first+ Baramki’s description of the purpose of a university is 
entirely conventional: the development of ideas and thinking is at the heart 
of higher education’s self-conception. So debating the academic boycott of 
Israel means debating the nature and purpose of thinking in universities: the 
kinds of thinking that exist there, the kinds that universities should be 
laboratories for and the purposes that academic thinking does and should 
serve. 

When we refer to “thinking” “thought” or “intellectual activity” we 
mainly have something individual in mind. But saying that someone has 
thought hard about something often means more than that they have 
reflected on it intensely on their own. Particularly if we are talking about 
academics, researchers or other “intellectuals,” it is also likely to mean that 
they have involved others in the development of their ideas — by talking 
with them, by informing themselves of others’ thoughts, by inviting 
reactions to what they have written. Laboratories, whether literal ones or 


Baramki’s “laboratories of ideas, are collective places. Contrary to a 
frequent stereotype, then, what we call “thinking,” especially in universities, 
is acommunal activity at least as much as a solitary one. The academic does 
not, as sometimes might be believed, resemble Rodin’s “Thinker” statue, 
heroically wracked in solitary meditation. They are, often far more, the 
orator before a crowd, adjusting the presentation of their ideas in response 
to the agreement, heckling or indifference their words provoke, the public an 
active partner in the elaboration of their thought, not its passive recipient. 

For academics, then, thinking means dialogue - conferences, seminars, 
informal conversations, feedback on written work - not the solipsistic 
generation of a line of reasoning and its dogged pursuit to its ultimate 
logical conclusions. In fact, the very formulation of new ideas is impossible 
without considering the prospective audience for whom they are intended. 
Far from being an accessory, after-the-fact dimension of intellectual work, 
questions of audience shape the character of a theoretical analysis or 
intellectual position at its origin. In developing her ideas, an academic 
thinker engages in a process of imaginative projection in which she 
continually assesses the likely reception of her words by the readership or 
the audience to which they will be presented. Considerations of how this 
implicit public will respond, what objections the author will encounter and 
what claims she can reasonably make with different audiences all play a role 
in the development of her thought. 

But when thinkers engage in the academic boycott, they suspend their 
input to this dialogue — and so, in a certain sense, they choose, with certain 
participants and in particular institutional contexts, to stop thinking. As we 
have seen, the decision often provokes indignation: surely progressive 
change, for Palestinians or for anyone, is impossible if its intellectual 
foundations are undermined. Isn’t a lapse into anti-intellectual philistinism a 
well-known danger for the left? How can academic defenders of Palestine 
possibly advance their cause by avoiding, even just partially, intellectual 
exchange with Zionists and Zionism? If we praise Palestinians in Gaza or 
the West Bank for physically confronting the Israeli occupation, aren’t we 
hypocritical if we abandon or undermine any of the debates, conferences 


and other academic forums in which dialogue and the confrontation of ideas 
could take place? 

Questions like these express powerful anxieties, which earlier chapters 
have tried to allay. But they ignore the simple fact that, as Steven Salaita 
points out, “Palestinians have not asked for dialogue as a form of 
solidarity”* Indeed, as is often noted, the very failure of the political 
“dialogue” culminating in the Oslo talks and the creation of the Palestinian 
Authority lies at the origins of Palestinian society’s call for Boycott, 
Divestment and Sanctions (BDS). Nevertheless, the belief that maximizing 
academic dialogue is essential is, as we have seen, widespread. In a political 
culture corrupted by ubiquitous short-termism and other impediments to 
deliberative thought — fake news, the short-term media cycle, the sound bite 
— universities’ responsibility to resist an anti-intellectual refusal of 
discussion seems especially serious. In previous chapters, we have 
considered objections to the boycott predicated on academics’ obligation to 
privilege dialogue, intellectual exchange and reflection. In this chapter, we 
will first discuss some general connections between scholarship and political 
quietism, before considering two case studies of recent debates about the 
political stakes of intellectual analysis in contexts unrelated to BDS, 
Palestine or Israel. As these case studies demonstrate, even ostensibly 
progressive intellectual work is not necessarily socially beneficial and does 
not intrinsically advance public enlightenment. As a result, there can be no 
inherent objection to the boycott on the grounds that intellectual work in 
universities necessarily contributes to progress and therefore should never 
be obstructed. 


INHERENTLY PROGRESSIVE? 


The conviction that academic work and intellectual exchange are 
intrinsically progressive, and that dialogue involving them is always 
desirable, is pervasive. In the humanities, which often lack immediately 
obvious “real-world” applications, the idea may appear less absurd than it 
should. Outside the humanities, vast tracts of intellectual activity serve 
clearly harmful ends: nuclear and conventional weapons research, research 
designed to bolster the security and surveillance state, research contributing 
to the spoliation and degradation of the environment. Here, no one tries to 
argue that enquiry or the exchange of its results is inherently progressive. In 
cases like these, it is not just conferences or collaborations with Israeli 
institutions that should be boycotted: this research should not be conducted 
at all, wherever it is happening, and people of conscience have an obligation 
to obstruct it by whatever means they have at their disposal, including 
boycott.2 With respect to this research, a certain “anti-intellectualism” is 
therefore called for. 

To anyone outside the humanities and social sciences, the suggestion that 
research and academic exchange are necessarily socially beneficial no doubt 
seems ridiculous. That is, nevertheless, the presupposition of many 
arguments against the academic boycott, so it is the one we have to address 
here, if always with a certain amount of incredulity that it could ever be 
seriously offered. It should be obvious that research in the humanities can be 
conducted or harnessed for socially harmful purposes: even ethics, as James 
Eastwood has demonstrated in his study of the Israel Defense Forces’ (IDF) 
use of that subject, can support military violence.* In cases like the (now 
closed) Human Terrain System or the Minerva initiative — social-science 
research designed to support US military intervention and strategy — the 
politically retrograde character of enquiry is clear.2 With research like this, 
there is no sense in which ongoing academic exchange is desirable in itself. 


There is, however, a more subtle sense in which thought in the humanities 
and social sciences might be considered as politically regressive: the 
mystifying way in which it can suggest that political questions are beyond 
the reach of ordinary people and confined to a privileged domain of 
qualified experts. Decades ago, Edward Said criticized the use by Middle 
East “experts” of “social science jargon and ideological clichés masked as 
knowledge” to sustain anti-Palestinianism.* Noam Chomsky, too, has made a 
critique over many years of the reactionary role played by academic 
expertise in political science.2 Chomsky begins his well-known 1966 essay 
“Objectivity and Liberal Scholarship” with the following generalization 
about the role of intellectuals, including - or especially - those in 
universities: 

If it is plausible that ideology will in general serve as a mask for self-interest, then it is a natural 
presumption that intellectuals, in interpreting history or formulating policy, will tend to adopt 
an elitist position, condemning popular movements and mass participation in decision-making, 


and emphasizing rather the necessity for supervision by those who possess the knowledge and 


understanding that is required (so they claim) to manage society and control social change.® 


The consequence, for Chomsky, is that academic experts’ monopolization of 
decisions over public policy must urgently be reversed: “there is no body of 
theory or significant body of relevant information, beyond the 
comprehension of the layman, which makes policy immune from criticism,” 
Chomsky believes. “To the extent that ‘expert knowledge’ is applied to world 
affairs,’ he concludes, “it is surely appropriate — for a person of any integrity, 
quite necessary — to question its quality and the goals it serves.”? In The 
Question of Palestine, Said explicitly refused to propose an “expert view”: 
the intellectual, as he put the same point elsewhere, “ought to be an 
amateur.’?2 The consequence is obvious: in “enclosing” political questions 
behind a claim to an expertise supposedly out of the reach of ordinary 
actors, academic research and its communication can perform an 
antidemocratic function. This function is on regular display when opponents 
criticize BDS supporters for adopting a position over Palestine and Zionism 
without being experts in the topic. 


Part of Chomsky’s classic broader critique of academics is that their 
complicity with power and their frequent closeness to the political 
establishment quarantine them from the democratic forms of political 
engagement which make progress possible: the hostility with which 
academics often greet BDS, a popular participatory movement initiated by 
Palestinian civil society that directly challenges academics’ prerogatives, is 
just one of the many factors that support this critique. Israel itself offers 
copious exemplification of intellectuals’ compliance with and 
instrumentalization by power, as Said, Ilan Pappé and Shlomo Sand in 
particular have documented, but the phenomenon is a constant of the 
political history of intellectual work.44 The French Communist Party sought 
out the most highly qualified graduates to work on its widely circulated 
intellectual periodical, La nouvelle critique, because they supposed, 
according to Frédérique Matonti, that advanced “academic capabilities could 
be conducive to political docility”~= Miklés Haraszti relates the satisfaction 
with which Hungarian writers and artists in the Soviet era discussed the 
details of their “problems” with state censorship of their works. In their 
mouths, Haraszti observes, being censored “became a sort of homage to the 
artist’s importance, a sign of their proximity to power. It was not just 
behind the Iron Curtain that intellectual workers derived a perverse 
affirmation from the state’s control of their ideas. In the context of the 
dependence of American science funding on the cold war arms race, “the 
feeling,” one researcher is reported as admitting, “was that if the memos and 
reports you wrote weren’t stamped ‘secret; they just weren’t important” 

Pierre Bourdieu emphasizes the disengagement from reality that is a 
constitutive element of academics’ professional games: in a sense, he says, 
scholars feel “entitled to perceive the world as a representation, a spectacle, 
to survey it from above and from afar and organize it as a whole designed 
for knowledge alone.’!® The etymology of “scholarship” in the Greek word 
for “leisure,” skholé, highlights the status of theoretical work as what 
Bourdieu calls “serious play” - a moment of “social weightlessness” 
produced by the “neutralization of practical urgencies” that “implies (active 
or passive) ignorance not only of what happens in the world of practice ... 


and, more precisely, in the order of the polis and politics, but also of what it 
is to exist, quite simply, in the world. “Tt also and especially implies,’ he 
notes, “more or less triumphant ignorance of that ignorance and of the 
economic and social conditions that make it possible”44 For Bourdieu, a 
break with the world and the demands of action in it are therefore 
constitutive of the “scholastic disposition” itself. “Most cultivated people,’ he 
says, “especially in the social sciences, have a dichotomy in their heads 
which strikes me as completely deadly: the dichotomy between scholarship 
and commitment — between those who devote themselves to scientific work, 
which is done on the basis of academic methods and intended for other 
academics, and those who are engaged and take their knowledge outside.”~ 

The common misconceptions about the intrinsic progressiveness of 
academic work Chomsky, Said, Bourdieu and others call into question need 
to be challenged again today for the purposes of advancing the academic 
boycott. I will do so here by examining two cases in which ostensibly 
progressive intellectual activity and exchange in the humanities and social 
sciences were not suspended, but where, I will claim, they should have been. 
If even research with an overtly socially beneficial rationale can turn out to 
be politically regressive despite itself, we have to abandon any claim that the 
academic exchange of research is an intrinsic social good, and the onus shifts 
onto Zionists to detail exactly what progressive effect boycotting 
compromises and why they think the academic boycott of Israel is always to 
be rejected. Recognition that academic thought is sometimes politically 
regressive helps undermine BDS opponents’ assumption of the inherently 
progressive character of scholarship and academic exchange and supports 
the case that suspending research and scholarly dialogue can be a necessary 
political response in certain — carefully delineated — circumstances. 


BOYCOTTING THE NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The generation of ideas in academic research is, I noted earlier, hard to tease 
apart from the process of their exchange and dissemination. Since these 
processes are social, questions of who is engaged in them inevitably have 
implications for what knowledge is generated. There is no idea which is not 
to some extent engendered collectively: knowledge production is a social 
phenomenon, even (or especially) in the hard sciences. The objections and 
observations an academic will take into account when revising a research 
paper depend crucially on the audience to which earlier versions have been 
exposed: different audiences mean that different intellectual backgrounds 
and priorities have been brought to bear in the course of the ideas’ 
development. 

This introduces a political dimension into the very definition of academic 
work. In particular, questions of access to academic institutions are, as we 
have seen, inescapably political in nature. This is why the academic boycott 
aims to reverse Israel’s structural obstruction of higher learning in Palestine 
and so to diversify and enrich the audience in which research circulates and 
by which it is shaped. The first case study we will consider in this chapter 
starkly throws into relief issues of who is included in, or excluded from, the 
dialogue of academic research and the implications this has for the necessity 
that the research take place. 

In 2014, Australian, Nepalese and Sri Lankan human rights researchers 
sponsored a conference in Bangkok, “Enhancing Human Rights and Security 
in the Asia Pacific.” The conference had an unimpeachable - and overtly 
political — goal: to contribute to torture-eradication efforts in the region. To 
do this, a novel methodology was adopted. Rather than going on an 
antagonistic footing toward torture-perpetrators like state security services, 
human rights researchers would try to work non-adversarially with them, 
operating “with the grain” of agencies like the Sri Lankan military. The 


project aimed “to bring about authentic security sector reform by working 
from the inside,” in a bid to eliminate the socio-cultural factors which 
normalize torture.% Danielle Celermajer, the conference director, said that 
since human rights organizations have failed to stamp out or even reduce 
torture, “some of us have to get down from the stands of naming and 
shaming and onto the field of engagement with those who perpetrate it.”2° 
The conference was to be attended by over one hundred participants from 
across the region, including members of both the Sri Lankan security 
services and anti-torture non-governmental organizations (NGOs). But 
shortly before the conference was to begin, the Sri Lankan authorities 
presented the conference organizers with a highly unwelcome ultimatum: 
retract the invitations of certain NGOs, or the military representatives 
would not attend. In other words, the conference organizers had to “boycott” 
the NGOs, or the Sri Lankan authorities would boycott the conference. 
Neither option was acceptable. Collaboration with security forces was at the 
heart of the conference’s intellectual rationale, yet disinviting the NGOs was 
something that, the organizers said, “we found repellent and that we were 
well aware contravened principles that we and others in the human rights 
world hold dear” It was a “tragic choice” in which there was no course of 
action without undesirable consequences.“ 

Originally, the Sri Lankan authorities had demanded the exclusion of four 
NGOs. But after protests from the conference organizers, they insisted that 
only two, Right to Life and Rights Now, be disinvited. The organizers ended 
up reluctantly complying with this request. The conference director 
explained that the two organizations’ exclusion was necessary if 
collaborators in the project at the Centre for the Study of Human Rights at 
the University of Colombo were to be able to continue their anti-torture 
work: 

Our local partner leading the project in Sri Lanka advised that it was crucial for them to sustain 
a relationship of engagement with the security forces. To refuse to accede to this admittedly 
strong armed and unreasonable request would be the end of any ability on their part to 
critically engage the forces and would likely result in serious repercussions for them personally 


and organisationally. It also risked having the other security organisations that had committed 


to attend pull out.“ 


The reasoning invoked to exclude the NGOs was parallel with the reasoning 
often invoked against BDS. Just as BDS opponents emphasize the necessity 
of dialogue with Israeli academia despite the structural exclusion (“boycott”) 
of Palestinians, in the present case “critical engagement with security forces 
in order to get in to transform their cultures and everyday understandings 
and practices” was felt to be the most important consideration.“ Translated 
to the Israeli context, this methodology would have entailed excluding 
Palestinian organizations in order to pursue with the IDF a dialogue aimed 
at transformation of culture and practices.“ The conference director felt that 
maintaining dialogue with state perpetrators of torture was so crucial that 
she wrote to the remaining conference participants urging them to mute 
their criticisms of Sri Lankan police and military while at the conference 
itself.22 Celermajer wrote that “while we will all no doubt find ourselves on 
occasion wishing to question the legitimacy of claims being made by Sri 
Lankan authorities, I would ask us to keep in mind the minimal positive 
impact that such confrontations would in fact have and their potentially 
deleterious effect on the conference ... The stark reality is that if the Sri 
Lankan authorities feel themselves under attack, they will leave. They have 
made this clear to us.”“4 

As in the case of resistance to the academic boycott, the organizers’ 
decisions were a clear realization of the principle that academic exchange 
must be allowed to continue at almost any cost — in this case, even if it 
meant excluding two NGO participants, rewarding what they themselves 
acknowledged to be “strong armed and unreasonable” tactics and 
compromising the possibility of a frank “confrontation” over the honesty of 
claims made by torturers. Having set out to avoid “naming and shaming” 
torture perpetrators, the organizers’ actions shamed two torture opponents 
through the humiliation of disinvitation from a forum which might have 
offered them some ideological and political legitimation. In the case of Israel, 
the decision to maintain dialogue by not implementing the academic boycott 
is the uncontroversial, default position. Here, by contrast, the decision to 
keep talking provoked vocal criticism from many quarters. The Sri Lanka 
Campaign for Peace and Justice, the Asian Human Rights Commission, the 


Asian Forum for Human Rights and Development, the Association for the 
Prevention of Torture and Human Rights Watch were among the bodies that 
criticized the conference’s decision.22 The NGOs Janasansadaya, Amnesty 
International, the Asian Human Rights Commission, the Commonwealth 
Human Rights Initiative, the Justice for Peace Foundation and the Open 
Society Justice Initiative all withdrew their own participation from the 
conference in protest.2 

The conference organizers were mostly not criticized for the belief that 
collaboration with perpetrators could be a reasonable methodology in 
torture prevention work in some circumstances. Instead, critics focused on 
the political cover and international legitimation that the conference would 
provide for the Sri Lankan government’s human rights abuses by welcoming 
its agencies to a high-profile event working to eliminate torture - an 
analogous objection to the one that can be made against international 
cooperation with Israeli universities. The conference was accused of 
complicity in the intimidation and silencing to which critics of the Sri 
Lankan regime are subject and of perpetuating “the imbalance of power that 
the Sri Lankan government has sought to impose at every turn whenever 
and wherever its human rights record has come under scrutiny.’2 As the 
secretary general of the Association for the Prevention of Torture argued, 


The preventive approach is often at its most powerful when the State engages with stakeholders 
in an informal or closed-door setting, away from the public spotlight where interlocutors can be 
frank and develop relationships of trust. In the case of this conference, discussions of prevention 
are occurring at a highly public international forum. In this setting it is important to remain 


true to the spirit of prevention and not let external forces dominate the terms of engagement.* 


“The Sri Lankan government has been persistent in its intolerance of dissent, 


its attacks on human rights defenders and journalists and its assaults on 
academic freedom,’ Amnesty International wrote. 


The climate of impunity that exists in Sri Lanka has been devastating to civil society and to the 
rule of law. Brave individuals still able and willing to speak out openly against this trajectory of 
abuse deserve our respect and support. The organizers’ retraction of their invitations sends a 
message that the sentiments of the officials who have been invited matter more than those of 
civil society participants. But in fact change in Sri Lanka, as anywhere, depends on individuals 


having the freedom to challenge state authorities to be accountable and to uphold human right 


and the rule of law. It is our duty to help them do that.*4 


For most observers, the political legitimation conferred on _torture- 
perpetrators by their inclusion in the conference far outweighed the positive 
benefits the conference might otherwise have had. As this case shows, the 
advancement of intellectual exchange, even exchange sincerely and 
explicitly directed at the most laudable of political goals, the abolition of 
torture, cannot be argued to be necessarily indispensable to social progress: 
questions of who is included or excluded from academic exchange are 
crucial. Rather than insisting on the necessity of torture-perpetrators’ 
presence, the conference’s organizers could have chosen either to cancel the 
conference overall or, perhaps, to simply accept the Sri Lankan authorities’ 
withdrawal, using the scandal this would have inevitably provoked to 
showcase and support the work of the forces fighting torture on the ground 
in Sri Lanka. 

Excluding the security forces’ representatives would not have earned the 
organizers any general opprobrium. In contrast to the accusations of anti- 
Semitism regularly incurred by those upholding the academic boycott of 
Israel, the organizers would not have had to endure accusations of 
discrimination or racism against Sinhalese. Nor would there have been any 
protests that, just as keeping talking with Israeli academic officials in public 
conferences is supposedly crucial to peace, so keeping talking to the Sri 
Lankan military was the sine qua non of efforts to eliminate torture in that 
country: none of the actors on the ground, indeed, appear to have believed 
that to be the case. On both points, the contrast with BDS supporters, 
regularly accused of racism and of obstructing the only conceivable avenue 
for progress, is flagrant. If engaging with torturers at an international 
conference is not indispensable to the elimination of torture, then engaging 
with Israeli anthropologists, historians, philosophers or physicists can hardly 
be a requirement of justice for Palestine. 

Whether academic research should be pursued on a given occasion 
depends on multiple factors. The need to keep talking is not always the most 


important priority. In this case, suspending the ordinary course of academic 
business by refusing to allow the military’s participation at the conference 
would have voided the conference of its stated intellectual purpose but 
would still, in many actors’ judgment, have been the preferable decision. A 
conference in which victims’ advocates and torturers are brought together 
on an equal footing is intrinsically a blow against the torturer, whom it 
forces into accountability before former victims and their supporters, 
stripping him of the absolute power he wields in his cells. Acceding to the 
torturer’s demand to exclude even some advocates for the sake of allowing 
the conference to go ahead does the opposite, validating perpetrators over 
torture opponents as the principal agents of reform. In the 2018 book 
describing the research project of which the conference was a part, 
Celermajer candidly admits that the overall project did not meet its goals, 
failing “to touch or affect the factors that significantly contributed to the use 
of torture.”** The gains in understanding promised by engagement with 
security forces did not, then, compensate for the concrete political setback 
caused to the human rights NGOs by their exclusion from the conference, 
the resulting legitimation of the army at their expense and the inevitable 
perception that other NGO participants were only there under sufferance. 
With less commitment to dialogue, and less investment in the necessity of 
academic exchange on the part of the conference, the promotion of anti- 
torture ideology in Sri Lanka would arguably have been better served. 
Identical conclusions obtain in the case of the academic boycott of Israel. 


FOOTNOTES AGAINST HATE 


The second case we will examine — the publication of a scholarly edition of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf in Germany in 2015 — is a particularly telling instance 
of the reactionary potential of supposedly progressive research and a second 
situation in which it is implausible to argue that the ordinary course of 
academic business must never be disrupted. The edition’s publication 
amounted to the lifting of a powerful boycott, in the form of a state- 
sponsored publication ban, that had previously been in place, in the name of 
the importance of fostering wider public understanding about the origins of 
Nazism. Just as BDS opponents argue against the boycott on the grounds 
that academic contact with Israel must be maintained for the sake of 
intellectual and political progress, so German historians appealed to those 
very values to argue why the previous “boycott” on publishing Mein Kampf 
had to be reversed. The removal of the Mein Kampf ban reveals the 
regressive political potential of academic research and has many lessons for 
those who presuppose that the circulation of academic ideas is always and 
necessarily the most desirable political course. 

The growing influence of the far right in Europe in recent decades has had 
a striking intellectual counterpart: numerous scholarly and culture-industry 
efforts to reanimate texts of the golden age of European fascism. In France, 
the works of notorious anti-Semites Lucien Rebatet and Charles Maurras 
were reissued by major imprints.** The doyen of French publishing, 
Gallimard, announced a handsome re-edition of Céline’s overtly anti- 
Semitic pamphlets from the late 1930s and early 1940s. (Ihe ensuing outcry 
led to the project’s abandonment - a temporary one only, as Gallimard’s 
managing director made clear.*2) In the UK, the BBC provoked a minor 
scandal with a 2018 broadcast of Enoch Powell’s chilling “rivers of blood” 
speech, interspersed with contextualizing commentary. In Germany, scholars 
from the Institute for Contemporary History (IfZ) in Munich published 
twenty-nine volumes of Goebbels’ diaries;32 Himmler’s _ private 


correspondence was also published by Piper. Surrounded by resurgent far- 
right movements, publishers suddenly discovered a need not for prestige 
new editions of important antifascist literature by figures like Trotsky, 
Brecht, Ludwig Renn, Daniel Guérin and others but for modern editions of 
texts by racists and fascists that had long been gathering dust in libraries, 
with the stated motivation of contributing to public “understanding” of the 
true nature of a dangerous, newly relevant political tradition24 The 
controversy that accompanied these efforts played out along similar lines 
everywhere. But nowhere were the stakes and contours of the debate more 
obvious than in the case that concerns us here — the publication at the end of 
2015, by the IfZ, of a new critical edition of Hitler’s 1925 manifesto, Mein 
Kampf, the “bible of Nazism.” 

Prima facie, the idea that in an era marked by the pan-European upsurge 
of the far right, academic research can best serve public debate by 
republishing, with great fanfare, a new edition of the iconic work of 
European fascism hardly bears scrutiny. The dangerous potential of Mein 
Kampfs political rehabilitation had long been recognized. A ban on 
republication had effectively been in place in Germany since the end of 
World War II, when existing copies had been seized and warehoused by the 
allies, and copyright over the text vested in the state of Bavaria to ensure 
that reprints would be prevented. The Bavarian authorities refused to allow 
republication in Germany and frequently even launched lawsuits against 
attempts to republish the book in other countries, sometimes successfully. 
Bavaria’s copyright expired at the end of 2015, seventy years after Hitler’s 
death, and Mein Kampf entered the public domain, raising fears that right- 
wing publishers would lose no time in making it available to a new 
readership. 

Anxiety about the possible effect of a re-edition was informed by 
contemporary political developments in Germany: in 2015, the far-right 
Patriotic Europeans against the Islamization of the West (PEGIDA) 
movement brought tens of thousands of people onto the streets, especially in 
the former East Germany, on a virulently Islamophobic basis. The far-right 
Alternative for Germany (AfD) party was also making considerable political 


waves: from 2017 to 2021, it would be the third-largest party in the 
Bundestag. Neither PEGIDA nor the AfD is overtly neo-Nazi, and both 
publicly distance themselves from any association with Nazism, but they are 
both open to indisputably neo-Nazi elements. 

Like PEGIDA and the AfD, most mainstream modern European far-right 
movements also generally distance themselves from their historical 
predecessors. Nevertheless, Nazism in general, and Mein Kampf in 
particular, still exert a powerful hold over the neofascist imagination in 
Germany and elsewhere.*2 The German far right has frequently used Mein 
Kampf to justify political violence.“ The phenomenon is by no means 
limited to Germany. Anders Breivik, who assassinated seventy-seven left- 
leaning Norwegians - mostly teenagers — in 2011, claimed in his trial that 
Hitler's manifesto was the only thing keeping him alive“! Another 
Scandinavian fascist, Anton Lundin Pettersson, who killed a student and a 
teacher at a school in Sweden in 2015, was a known Nazi enthusiast.42 Mein 
Kampf itself regularly resurfaces in connection with far-right violence. 
With anti-Semitism often reported to be on the rise in Europe,“ the prospect 
of the book suddenly going on sale throughout Germany was, to say the 
least, troubling. In Bavaria, concerns had already been expressed in 2012 that 
directly studying part of Mein Kampf at school could raise the stocks of the 
small neo-Nazi NPD party.*2 Even Andreas Wirsching, the head of the IfZ, 
which produced the new edition, had said that he didn’t want to exclude the 
possibility that “extracts from Mein Kampf could be instrumentalized for 
radical right thinking.”“® Russian authorities had banned Mein Kampf in 
2010 out of fears it encouraged right-wing activity: perhaps, it was not hard 
to ask, Germany should do the same.*4 

In an attempt to counter what it saw as the likely political consequences 
of the book’s reappearance on the market, in 2012 the Bavarian state 
commissioned the IfZ to prepare an annotated, critical edition for 
publication. The Bavarian government initially contributed half a million 
euros to the project but later withdrew the funding following controversy, 
including from Jewish community figures.“2 The new commentary on the 


book would contextualize Hitler’s ideas in the history of European right- 
wing thought and provide a historical corrective to the numerous falsities 
conveyed in the text. In order to facilitate wide distribution and compete 
favorably with any projected commercial editions, the book was to be sold 
at an affordable price. Despite — or, rather, because of — Mein Kampf's 
strong market potential, the IfZ did not collaborate with any commercial 
publisher but published the edition in-house, thereby retaining control over 
sales as much as possible.?2 

At the end of 2015, the two volumes of the IfZ’s handsome and austerely 
produced edition, containing almost two thousand pages of text, including 
eleven pages of full-color plates, were launched, and Germany’s boycott of 
Mein Kampf officially broken. The edition encloses Hitler’s text, printed in 
bold face, in a padding of copious editorial commentary in a lighter font, 
aiming, as the preface puts it, to “debunk the false information spread by 
Hitler, as well as his open lies, but most of all to reveal the countless half 
truths which achieved their ruinous propagandistic effect.24 Andreas 
Wirsching, the IfZ director, justified the new edition on the thoroughly 
academic grounds that Mein Kampf is “a source of the first order for the 
history of Hitler and National Socialism.” The IfZ’s decision to produce the 
edition was based on the view that “it would be academically, politically and 
morally irresponsible to allow this bundle of inhumanity to roam without 
commentary in the public domain, without opposing a critical reference 
edition to it, which, so to speak, cuts the text and its author down to size.” 

The editors saw their critical edition as a way of countering Mein Kampf s 
noxious ideological effect. But neither copyright law nor hate speech 
provisions had ever prevented Germans from acquiring Hitler’s book from 
booksellers outside Germany, and the text had been circulating free online 
for years. Nevertheless, the expiry of the original copyright and the risk of 
an influx onto the market of brand-new copies in 2015 were central to the 
IfZ’s case for a critical edition. While the institute’s scholars were at work on 
the project, however, a legal development changed everything. In 2014, the 
conference of German justice ministers decided that Mein Kampf would 
remain banned in Germany and that legal action would be taken against any 


unannotated edition that was published after the copyright expired. Even 
though copyright law could no longer be used to control dissemination of 
the book, Germany’s strict hate speech laws and prohibitions on far-right 
propaganda could take over — as, indeed, they did. Bavaria’s loss of 
copyright over Mein Kampf therefore made little difference to the status 
quo, and the major rationale for the new annotated edition had largely 
disappeared. The IfZ’s republication project continued nonetheless. 

The critical edition was a textbook application of the most traditional 
liberal beliefs about the role of free expression in democracies, identical to 
those constantly invoked by opponents of BDS. “He who knows only his 
own side of the case,’ J. S. Mill wrote in his celebrated defense of freedom of 
speech in On Liberty, “knows little of that. His reasons may be good, and no 
one may have been able to refute them. But if he is equally unable to refute 
the reasons on the opposite side; if he does not so much as know what they 
are, he has no ground for preferring either opinion.’ Perfectly in accord 
with this traditional thinking, the commentary’s editors stated in their 
introduction that since (so they thought) Mein Kampf would once again be 
available for anyone who wanted to buy it, “only one strategy appears 


reasonable: open, intensive and critical analysis”:=4 “ 


point[ing] out where 
Hitler’s ideas came from, how much truth they do or don’t contain, and 
what significance they had for the Nazis’ ideologies and policies,” as the 
project leader, Christian Hartmann, described it.22 These are exactly the 
same terms in which opposition to BDS is often justified. Just as, for the IfZ, 
contemporary Nazism must be defeated through exacting critique and 
debunking of its canonical texts, so too, it is often claimed, the objective 
critical scrutiny on Israel that arises as a by-product of academic dialogue is 
essential to the effort for justice. Israel’s lies and half-truths about the 
occupation must be confronted at the rigorous tribunal of science, the 
protocols of which must not be tampered with. 

For all the importance of objective research, Mein Kampf’ editors 
emphasized that their work was not intended to be politically neutral — that 
it could not “limit itself to a purely passive presentation of a historical 
source.’ Constructed on scholarly principles of “rationality, verifiability and 


universal validity,” the polar opposites of the spirit of Hitler’s book, the 
commentary needed to offer, the editors said, a “comprehensively critical 
and ... confident confrontation with Hitler’s text, and ... a form of 
presentation which puts an end to the potential impact of the symbol once 
and for all?2° The edition was, in other words, intended as antifascist 
political action in its own right. This ambition appeared rather grandiose: 
because of the edition’s length and scholarly nature, historians were 
certainly the only likely serious readership of the text,22 yet the editors saw 
themselves as doing the work of a “bomb-disposal team” “The idea, 
Christian Hartmann said, “is to defuse the book with a new introduction and 
especially with a thorough scholarly commentary. This removes the book’s 
symbolic value and makes it what it essentially is: a historical record, and 
nothing more.”28 

The edition provoked unprecedented discussion and controversy in 
Germany and abroad. The press conference presenting it to the public in 
January 2016 was attended by over one hundred journalists, including 
twelve TV teams.~2 This can only have amplified the book’s success: initially 
a print-run of only four thousand, Mein Kampf went through six reprints 
and eighty-five thousand copies in a year. The edition even made it to the 
top place in the Spiegel bestseller list — in, as it happened, the very week in 
April 2016 in which neo-Nazis were commemorating Hitler’s birthday.“ 
Originally intended to counteract the political effect of Mein Kampf’ 
reappearance, the IfZ edition created a cause célébre in its own right, 
securing a visibility, currency and, arguably, social legitimacy for Hitler’s 
text that republication by fringe far-right publishers could never have 
achieved. The editorial team’s wish to “reach as large a circle of readers as 
possible”®2 had been satisfied in trumps: once a shunned document of hate 
speech or a far-right fetish object, the book had been elevated into a 
respectable literary commodity, the object of legitimate curiosity and 
consumer appetite.~ The distinction between counteracting Nazi ideology 
and spreading it had been seriously muddied. 


The public controversy on the ethics of the republication had resonance 
well beyond Germany itself. “The main purpose of critical editions is to 
preserve an original for all time,” Jeremy Adler argued in a much-discussed 
essay. “This new edition, he wrote, “may have been produced with the best 
will in the world, but the reprinting of any questionable text can have only 
one outcome: to disseminate the author’s views. No editor can determine 
whether these will meet with public approval or rejection — and responsible 
editors must not direct their readers.’® In Adler’s view, devoting a lavish 
critical edition to any text inevitably endorsed it as a classic — an impression 
reinforced by the published book’s look and feel, likened by one 
commentator to “that of a canonical text of Western civilization”? 

Press reports described the republication as controversial — a term free of 
any political or ethical condemnation, which suggested that in the official 
view of the media, the case for the wide dissemination of Hitler’s book 
should at least be heard. This is parallel to arguments against boycott 
activists who disrupt Zionist speakers: just as Mein Kampf supposedly had 
to be republished to allow its lies to be exposed, so, it is often argued, Zionist 
defenders of Israeli apartheid should be allowed to enter the public sphere 
without disruption by protesters, in order to facilitate open scrutiny and 
critical debate with and about them. Often, however, the media’s framing of 
the IfZ edition suggested actual enthusiasm for Mein Kampf's reappearance 
in the public domain. A selection of headlines suggests the tenor of the 
coverage: “Hitler Has the Floor” (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung); “Mein 
Kampf Edition Becomes Bestseller” (DW); “Mein Kampf a Bestseller Again” 
(Zeit Online); “Hitler’s Racist Manifesto Is a Bestseller in Germany Now. 
That’s Actually Good News” (Washington Post); “Hitler Is Back - Even 
Historians Think So” (Die Welt); “Adolf Hitler’s ‘Mein Kampf’: The 
Unintentional Bestseller” (Stern); “Hitler’s Rabble-Rousing Is Only 
Historical” (Tagesspiegel).°° Through headlines like these, the media 
frequently served to rehabilitate Mein Kampf as an object of appropriate 
public value, interest and even entertainment: Hitler now “had the floor” or 
“was back,’ as the latest object of public spectacle. Mein Kampf s bestseller 
status, frequently mentioned in headlines, was therefore to be welcomed. 


Roman Toppel, one of Mein Kampf s academic editors, even participated in 
a public reading of excerpts from the book by the famous actor Gotz Otto. 
The event, arranged by a foundation close to the liberal Free Democratic 
Party (FDP), the Thuringian branch of which did a deal with the far-right 
AfD to form government in 2020, was called “Mein Kampf is back!” 

Palestinian supporters often argue that there are cases where even 
debating the ethics of Israel’s policies with their proponents can be 
politically counterproductive, since doing so concedes the possibility that 
fundamental and obvious violations of Palestinian rights might be 
justifiable. In a similar way, republication of Mein Kampf straightforwardly 
raised the question of whether a new critical edition, intended not only to 
undermine far-right ideology but also to reach as wide an audience as 
possible, could in fact strengthen it. Sensitive to the argument that an 
ascendant far right should not be enabled, some bookshops simply refused to 
stock the new edition. 

The project’s full ambiguity and the strength of the possibility that it 
would simply rehabilitate fascist ideas under the cover of critical intellectual 
engagement with them are brought out by a disturbing parallel between the 
arguments for publication advanced by the IfZ and those put forward by 
Mein Kampf s original Nazi publisher, Eher, which made much of the “know 
thine enemy” argument later also used by the publisher of the new edition. 
“Every German interested in politics should know their enemy,’ Eher’s 1925 
publicity for Mein Kampf ran: “Only then are they justified in reaching a 
judgement on him”® Similarly, Angelo Treves, a fascist activist and Hitler’s 
contemporary Italian translator, used the argument of needing to know 
Hitler as justification for his role in bringing the book before the Italian 
public in 1934.2 The idea has lost none of its currency on the right. Just as 
the IfZ explicitly presented the re-edition as an exercise in Enlightenment 
intellectualism, Der Schelm, the small far-right publisher, recommended its 
own unannotated reprint of Mein Kampf to “mature” citizens as an 
“academic source text; under the Kantian motto “Dare to think; and 
explicitly distanced itself from the book’s hate-speech aspects. Clearly, the 
right does not believe that either academic trappings or invocation of 


Enlightenment independence of mind compromises the political benefit to it 
of Hitler’s text.4 

More than making the book’s content once more available, now with 
commentary, the publication of the annotated critical edition created a new 
Hitler phenomenon largely independent of anything either the original text 
or the editorial commentary actually said, fueled by a media spectacle that 
followed its own logic, remote from the critical historical one advocated by 
the IfZ. From its inception, the editors had failed to break out of a narrow 
intellectualist framing of what it meant to reintroduce Hitler’s manifesto to 
a fresh readership. Unable to conceive of the re-edition in any other terms 
than idealist ones — those of the enlightening educational effect they wished 
it to have — the IfZ team never distinguished between the book’s notional 
content — the text and commentary - and the material event of its 
publication. The IfZ was guilty of the same fallacy as any number of critics 
of the academic boycott: the idea that the intrinsic content of research and 
its supposed promotion of progressive attitudes exhaust the politics of 
academic work. Just as BDS critics refuse to see that the material, political 
effect of collaboration with Israeli universities is independent of the content 
of the research conducted in them, so the IfZ team, trapped in an 
intellectualist conception of political action, failed to notice that the political 
ramifications of the publication might have nothing to do with the 
intellectual contribution their commentary made. They had, in short, no 
regard for the actual politics of academic work: exactly like BDS opponents, 
advocates of republication assumed that an intellectual justification of the 
edition was all that mattered and that scholarly and political value 
coincided. 

Perhaps the most harmful effect of the re-edition, however, was its 
intellectualization of far-right ideology. The attention that the edition drew 
to questions of the accuracy and sources of Hitler’s ideas served to erect an 
intellectual obstacle in the way of contemporary antiracism and antifascism. 
The journalist Antoine Vitkine summed up the point perfectly: “Do Germans 
really need,” he asked, “to have proven to them the lack of rigor, the 
conceptual errors, the logical faults of an ideology which sent millions of 


people to their deaths?”“ If “3700 footnotes” could constitute effective 
opposition to “Hitler’s hate,” as a Spiegel headline suggested, then the 
struggle against a resurgence of the far right took on a very different 
complexion from what is often believed.2 The publicity generated by the 
Mein Kampf republication gave the impression that fighting neo-Nazism 
was not principally a political task - to which straightforward participation 
in, for example, demonstrations against the AfD could contribute — but a 
cultural or intellectual one, consisting in identifying and debunking Hitler’s 
lies. The problem with that, as Gotz Aly put it, was that the idea that Hitler 
was “a thoroughly bad criminal liar and a racist” was already 
“commonplace” and not in need of any scholarly demonstration: it is, 
arguably, no practical help to antifascists to take a political axiom, the falsity 
of Nazism, and turn it into an object of scholarly debate“ IfZ members 
often argued that republication contributed to the “demystification” of the 
text; in fact, however, the re-edition arguably performed a significant 
mystification of its own, by suggesting that the road towards defeat of a 
newly ascendant neofascist movement passed not through activism but 
through scholarship — a perfect instance of the mystifications of expertise, 
denounced by Chomsky and Said, that we discussed earlier. An equivalent 
mystification lies in the claim that the road to justice for Palestine 
necessarily passes through open academic dialogue. 

There were many other ways in which the IfZ could have responded to 
the expiry of Mein Kampfs copyright. A commentary could have been 
published in a series of annotated editions of Nazi-era texts and given a title 
that would not have traded on the mystique attaching to a banned book. 
Sources of European Fascism: A Critical Edition, with Mein Kampf appearing 
only as a subtitle for one volume, would have created a much smaller public 
spectacle than stand-alone republication of the text in its own right. The 
French critical edition that appeared in 2021, titled Historicizing Evil — A 
Critical Edition of Mein Kampf, went some way to adopting this strategy.2 
Even better, critical editions of antifascist literature from the Weimar and 
Nazi periods would have had considerably more potential political utility 
than republication of Nazi texts today. In any case, the debunking, 


demystifying effect sought by the IfZ could have been achieved without 
republishing Hitler’s actual words. Claims can be debunked without 
republishing the text in which they appear in toto. Had the IfZ team 
published a popular book titled Exposing Hitler’s Racist Myths, the public 
notoriety of Mein Kampf would not have experienced the same surge the 
edition gave it. 

It was entirely characteristic of the debate over republication, as over the 
academic boycott, that refusing to engage with Mein Kampf (in this case by 
republishing it) was assimilated to banning it. Andreas Wirsching warned of 
the danger of creating a “ban” or “taboo” over Hitler’s manifesto. “To try to 
prevent any sort of critical engagement with it would be tantamount to a 
short-sighted cover-up, he wrote. “It could give the (re)mystification of 
Hitler a dangerous boost, and might create the impression that even after 
death, Hitler exerts a sort of demonic power. It would prevent any historical 
classification, contextualization, and explanation of his impact. To make a 
taboo of it is therefore the opposite of having a mature debate” The 
argument is curious. Choosing not to republish Mein Kampf or any other 
book does not constitute a cover-up of it, any more than refusing to 
disseminate any work fallen out of public interest does: it is always open to 
someone else to publish the work instead. In the same way, implementing 
academic BDS by refusing participation, whether one’s own or that of Israeli 
academic officials, in conferences, does not constitute “banning” anything, 
since the unincluded participants can present their work in other academic 
fora elsewhere. Since no legal obstacle to an annotated edition of Mein 
Kampf remained, it was open to anyone to publish a commentary on the 
book, though it was certainly not anyone’s responsibility or duty to do so. 

Construing the decision not to reissue Hitler’s text as an endorsement of a 
ban on all historical analysis, as Wirsching did, had an obvious ideological 
utility: it completely erased the question of editorial discretion and 
responsibility. Confronted with a choice between banning discussion of Nazi 
politics and conducting a “mature debate” over it, no one would choose the 
former. In this light, the IfZ team’s decision to publish the commentary was 
cast as the only reasonable one possible. Yet a choice between banning and 


allowing was not at all the one that the team faced. No one had ever thought 
to demand that a ban be placed on discussion of the accuracy of Mein 
Kampf s claims: instead, the IfZ editors had just been asked not to prosecute 
that debate through a noisy republication of the work itself. The question 
confronting the historians, then, was about how to engage in intellectual 
debate on Mein Kampf, not whether to do so. Presentation of the choice as 
between censoring or permitting discussion of Hitler’s ideas served to justify 
republication of the book by falsely construing it as the only intellectually 
responsible option. 

The Mein Kampf commentary was the realization of a thoroughly 
intellectualist vision of political debate - one cut from exactly the same 
cloth that BDS opponents use to assert the all-importance of academic 
exchange. Implicit in its very rationale was the assumption that it could have 
only a politically progressive effect on its educated, presumably middle-class 
readership. Despite the often-demonstrated role of social elites as a vector of 
far-right politics, the IfZ team apparently saw no serious risk of a political 
boost to fascism through the publication of their edition® Nor did they 
consider the even more likely possibility that by reintroducing Mein Kampf 
onto the contemporary German cultural scene, they instantly extended the 
boundaries of acceptable political discourse, casting somewhat less extreme 
ideologies like that of the AfD, sometimes claimed to have recently 
welcomed many ex-Nazi members, in a more moderate light, and allowing 
it to pose as more responsible and more centrist than would have been 
possible when the arch-text of German fascism was still taboo in the public 
sphere.2 

In launching the edition, the editors’ intention had been to “fight Hitler’s 
hate with footnotes.’ But it was not their critical footnotes which dominated 
the headlines: entirely predictably, it was Mein Kampf itself, triumphantly 
now declared, as we have seen, to “be back. In the period following 
publication, Nazi elements of AfD ideology gained greater political 
attention.®° Some time after the republication of Mein Kampf, Bjorn Hécke, 
the Thuringian AfD leader, notoriously demanded that Germany “perform a 
180-degree turnaround” when recalling its past and stop atoning for Nazi 


crimes.+ Calls for an end to Germany’s “culture of guilt” or Shoah 
remembrance are regularly associated with the AfD.% The party’s 2017 
election platform called on Germany not to focus so much on its Nazi 
heritage but to open up the German culture of remembrance “in favour of a 
broader understanding of history, which also encompasses the positive, 
identity-establishing aspects of German history.’® In a striking progression 
of the cultural normalization of Nazism, a Konstanz theater created a public 
scandal in 2018 when it offered free seats to audience members prepared to 
wear a swastika armband to performances of an anti-Hitler farce by George 
Tabori. Paying audience members were asked to wear a Star of David 
armband.® Alexander Gauland, the AfD leader, said in 2018 that Hitler and 
the Nazis are “just a speck of bird poop in more than one thousand years of 
successful German history,” drawing strong criticism for the trivialization of 
the Nazi past.22 In the UK, a school known for its right-wing proclivities 
included discussion of Mein Kampf in a 2017 forum for senior students 
examining “the most beautifully disturbed and disturbing ideas, all of them 
presented without trigger warnings.”®° 

Clearly, the growing far-right ascendancy in Germany and beyond cannot 
be attributed to a scholarly edition of a single text. It is impossible to know 
whether the IfZ’s Mein Kampf edition has played any role in dampening the 
far right’s growth, as the editors presumably aspired to do, but there is no 
evidence to suggest it. Yet by presenting Hitler’s ideas as requiring extensive 
public discussion, and by providing the media with an opportunity for often 
sensational reporting, the spectacular lifting of the Mein Kampf boycott 
undeniably raised the salience of Nazism among a middle-class readership 
and, in doing so, contributed to the AfD’s efforts to distance itself from the 
extremes of German politics. Just as ongoing academic exchange with Israeli 
universities, even in a critical mode, serves to normalize the oppression of 
Palestinians, even a critical engagement with the text of Mein Kampf served 
to raise the visibility of Nazi ideas in the public sphere. 

The idea that intellectual exchange is an absolute good in itself, and that 
calls for boycott should therefore be automatically rejected, was always 
preposterous. The cultural boycott of Israel is parallel: it is clear — or it 


should be - that there is no correlation whatsoever between musical or 
other performances in Israel and progress in peace talks, reductions in IDF 
and settler violence or moderation of the siege of Gaza. Quite the contrary, 
when a prominent musician publicly violates the boycott to perform in 
Israel, the legitimizing and normalizing effects of doing so are considerable. 
The same holds in the case of academics’ presentations at Israeli conferences 
or of Israeli academic officials’ presentations at overseas ones: the best 
chance for justice for Palestine is not the academic show going on, but the 
political pressure exerted on Israel when the boycott is enforced. That is, 
indeed, confirmed by the fact that Israel seeks out international academic 
connections as evidence of its good standing in the global “community” and 
by the lengths to which it will go in combatting academic BDS. 

Both revolutionary political radicalism and fascist terror have been 
attributed to an excess of reason or education, an excessive quota of thought, 
in the population. Here, by contrast, we have been considering ways in 
which, in academia, intellectual activity does not necessarily facilitate 
progress but can dampen it. That conclusion does not depend on fully 
accepting the present arguments for the regressive effect of either of the 
examples examined here. Even if someone believes that, despite the case 
made in this chapter, the anti-torture conference or the Mein Kampf 
republication was, on balance, politically desirable, the discussion here 
shows that this conclusion is not self-evident but must be argued for. It 
simply cannot be automatically assumed that research activities are 
necessarily progressive and must never therefore be disrupted. For academic 
BDS, the consequence is clear: the suspension of academic work that the 
boycott constitutes cannot be used as an argument against it. There should 
be no presupposition that intellectual life must be held immune from 
boycott. Keeping thinking no matter what is not always the most politically 
productive option. Academics — like other intellectual workers - must 
consider the political consequences of their activity since, as Rima Najjar 
Kapitan put is, “if academics may not be political actors, they will become 


political pawns.’ 


Chapter 6 


The Opium of the Educated 


In urging academics to reject certain forms of (Israeli-sponsored) intellectual 
activity, the boycott invites progressives to the latest installment of one of 
their favorite dramas: the old struggle between “ideas” and “actions,” 
“theory” and “practice,” “consciousness” and “spontaneity” in social change.t 
The interdependence of thought and action has been an article of faith — 
and, often, no small source of personal dilemma — for radicals since at least 
Marx. Academic Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) brings a novel 
variation to the theme: rather than seeing thinking and acting as necessarily 
intertwined, it divorces one from the other, making political action out of 
the refusal to participate in theoretical reflection on one patch of its native 
turf, the university. Where any number of thinkers have insisted that 
thinking and theorizing are politically effective in themselves, the boycott is 
a case where action is constituted not by theories and their institutions but 
by their suspension. 

In one sense, then, the academic boycott offers an example of the 
progressive potential of a certain kind of anti-intellectualism and suggests a 
model for a different politics of intellectual work. This suggestion is likely to 


raise eyebrows. For many people, any questioning of intellectualism should 
be immediately refused. Progressives of all kinds often appeal to a widely 
held conviction about the essential role of critical intellectualism and 
theoretical debate in advancing social progress — in its academic mode, the 
ideal of the university as the theoretical vanguard of social progress. This 
ideal is particularly common in arguments against the academic boycott. 
“The ability to keep thinking and keep talking,” according to two recent 
critics of BDS, “might be the best weapon that the true friends of peace 
possess”: a gratifying sentiment for professional thinkers and _ talkers, 
whichever side they are on.2 

The immemorial question of the various connections between doing 
politics and theorizing about it is, for academic supporters of the Palestine 
solidarity movement, particularly acute. But accurately assessing the 
relations between thought and action, theory and politics is especially 
critical — and difficult — in the current era, in which analysis and reflection 
have been thoroughly alienated from engagement with living political 
forces. Despite the relentless crises of contemporary politics, the horizon of 
possible “political” engagement for many academic intellectuals today is still 
publishing articles in specialist journals, or, at best, “balanced” commentary 
in the mainstream media — in contrast to “unbalanced” and “unscholarly” 
polemic, and even more in contrast to non-discursive action: boycotting, 
going on strike, picketing, demonstrating, participating in a campaign group 
or public meeting or simply distributing material to promote a concrete 
political cause. At the same time that direct political engagement has 
become less and less typical of academics, the conviction that academic 
work is inherently of political value, even in the absence of any direct 
articulation with living social forces, is a frequent unspoken assumption. So 
convinced are many academics of the intrinsic political value of ideas — the 
inherently political nature of theorizing — that they have largely forgotten 
what ideas look like when they are actually at work in the world. 

Contemporary progressivism has been profoundly marked by the legacy 
of Marxist debates about the critical role that theory can play in political 
struggle. “Without revolutionary theory, Lenin famously stated in What Is 


To Be Done? “there can be no revolutionary movement”; long after 
Bolshevism’s many deaths, the conviction that intellectual work is 
indispensable to transformative change is still deeply rooted on the left.2 
And not just on the left. Hossam Haik, a professor at Israel’s Technion, an 
institution deeply involved in the theft of Palestinian land and the 
perpetuation of the occupation, reflects just such a conception of academic 
intellectualism when he says that “if the Middle East was like the Technion, 
we would already have peace.” Outside the campus, too, intellectualism has 
standardly been seen as the sine qua non of radical politics.2 

It is, however, worth exploring the opposite hypothesis and considering 
the ways in which, far from providing the conceptual lift emancipatory 
projects need to become airborne, theoretical activity risks creating drag that 
prevents them leaving the ground. As I will demonstrate, the demand for 
intellectual depth, reflection or even critique in political debate does not 
always advance the struggle for a better world: not infrequently, it serves as 
the “opium of the educated,” anesthetizing or impeding progressive political 
energies and “smartwashing” inaction.® Zionist opposition to the academic 
boycott on the grounds of the necessity of intellectually rich “dialogue” and 
respect for the “complexity” of politics in Palestine and Israel is a striking 
case in point. 


THE DRAG OF THEORY 


“We've been talking for years and nothing changes,” a Palestinian student 
anonymously interviewed by Noemi Casati says, “there aren’t many things 
that are effective, real in politics: everything is words without 
implementation.”2 The sentiment is ubiquitous: thinking, talking or writing 
about things isn’t the same as actually doing them. “These days, everyone is 
talking about peace in the Middle East, and about the peace process,’ says 
Jamal Khader. “So far, however, these are simply words.” “I often ... think 
that instead of writing we should do something,’ observes an Israeli 
occupation scholar.2 Politicians and other political actors are expected not 
just to act but to think as well. But for political thinkers, as these remarks 
suggest, action is an optional extra — a reflection, as Omar Barghouti puts it, 
of “the static hierarchy that treats intellectuals as the patriarchs and activists 
as the helpless masses who are in desperate need of direction.”*® 

Assessments of the political valence of intellectual work often neglect an 
important consideration: the fact that the very form of intellectual reflection 
itself, quite independently of its political substance, has significant 
conservatizing potential. The Marxist category of “praxis, which refers to 
the dialectical connection of systematic thinking and political intervention, 
provides a clear counterpoint to the traditional conception of the relation of 
intellectualism to politics. On the traditional conception, in Sinéad Murphy’s 
words, “politically, the mature thinker should do his thinking in private, that 
is, only when he is removed from the nuts-and-bolts workings of the world, 
only when he is thinking for the sake of thinking itself” In praxis, by 
contrast, theorizing is ideally oriented, even if at multiple removes, to 
developing proposals for action. This kind of theoretical activity is not 
interested in analyses purely for their own sake but in generating ideas 
about what can be done.” 

Emphasizing the importance of orienting thought to action contravenes 
one widespread understanding of intellectuals, especially academic 


intellectuals: the expectation that they should speak in the name of 
disinterested, abstract or pure values and hold themselves aloof from the 
actual exercise of political power.® Fascism often criticizes intellectuals, and 
intellectualism, for just this characteristic: valuing action as “beautiful in 
itself?” fascists often believe that it therefore “must be taken before, or 
without, any previous reflection” — a belief that can prompt a virulent 
contempt for intellectuals’ typical disengagement from concrete politics.“ 
Since Judaism has often been associated with intellectualism, this disdain 
can also have a racist dimension. There is obviously no question of any 
such perspective in the argument I will be making here. With the European 
and American far right being regularly courted by the Israeli political 
establishment, it is Zionism, not anti-Zionism or BDS, whose fascist 
affiliations are clear.*® 

By drawing attention to the regressive possibilities of intellectualism in 
general, I will also not be suggesting that intellectual preparation and 
analysis — thinking - could somehow be dispensed with in political 
ventures. There is no place for febrile voluntarism in serious political 
projects, especially those with the gumption to aim at genuine social 
transformation. Anyone who has participated in Palestine activism knows 
only too well that what is needed in the elaboration of political 
interventions is not a hot-headed “propaganda of the deed” but painstaking 
analysis, deliberation and planning. For this reason, as long as there is a 
public domain in which ideas are debated, the Palestine solidarity movement 
will need its intellectuals and activist scholars. So the point is certainly not 
to elevate the purity of the unreflective deed into the greatest political good. 
Instead, it is to suggest that for many intellectuals, and in particular those 
who oppose the academic boycott, thinking about the world is not a precursor 
to changing it but an alternative to doing so. For many intellectuals, 
cognitive effort is an evasion of, or proxy for, political activity, not part of a 
praxis from which politics cannot be erased. The claim applies especially to 
professional intellectuals — journalists, artists, academics like me — who rely 
for patronage on states or private capital. The figure of the academic is 
emblematic. The characteristic description of the intellectual as someone for 


whom ideas matter purely “for their own sake, rather than for that of their 
causal relationships to whatever other ends” highlights the quietism and 
disengagement running deeply through the culture of theoretical reflection, 
especially in its current center of gravity in the university“ Most academics, 
even those whose work deals directly with political questions, do not 
consider themselves as activist scholars; most do not explicitly articulate 
their intellectual activity with concrete social projects, falling back on 
confidence in the vague educational or cultural influence exerted by their 
academic work as the main source of the political effect they often claim for 
it. Relatedly, Tiya Miles has written of academic antiracists that “ceaseless 
statement-writing as an act of protest is sucking us dry — of time, rest, 
energy, creativity and our place in the public square.” “Beyond judiciously 
choosing the words to put on the page,” she continued, “we would be wise to 
follow in the great social-movement tradition of matching our words with 
bodies in action.”42 

In the case of debate about Palestine, belief that academic analysis is, on 
the contrary, intrinsically a political act is encouraged by the fact that 
Zionists often try to make it so. The political effect of even verbal criticism of 
Israel in universities is massively amplified by Zionist opposition: as any 
number of academic Palestine supporters have learned, merely expressing 
pro-Palestinian views in an academic context can call down the full fury of 
Zionist reaction, massively boosting the wider public significance of work 
that would otherwise be “purely academic.’ This means that the divorce of 
intellectual analysis from political action outside the academy is, in some 
ways, less marked for academic Palestine supporters than it is for other 
activists: the highly charged character of Palestine advocacy in universities 
means that even the most abstruse scholarship can be treated by Zionists as 
a political intervention first and a scholarly one second and risks being 
escalated into a political controversy that extends well beyond the campus. 
Simply telling the truth about the situation in Gaza and the West Bank, and 
articulating the necessity of justice, can lead to an academic being targeted — 
a fact which makes it heavily ironic that Zionists themselves emphasize the 


indispensability for “peace” efforts in the Middle East of the very intellectual 
activity they doggedly repress on campus. 

Even in a university department dominated by theorists committed to 
praxis, the act of theorizing society and politics “directly” or analyzing or 
criticizing issues of the day insightfully ultimately means no more than 
expressing a rational view about them. In itself, that is no more a political 
act than expressing a view that skiing is a winter sport. Debates in the 
academy about Palestine, as about any other topic, usually take place at 
multiple removes from real-world effect, and without any mechanism for 
ideas’ implementation. “For all their critical analysis,’ Jeff Halper says in 
relation to the politics of Palestinian liberation, academics “have not been 
active participants in ‘translating’ their powerful theories into political 
forms of use to activists and decision makers. In particular, they have not 
partnered with critical activists ‘on the ground’ to formulate a political end- 
game.”“° Researchers and lecturers, whatever their field, mostly advise and 
teach others, rather than acting themselves. This simple point is regularly 
ignored in discussions of academic and other intellectualism, where it is 
assumed that the mere fact that thought is made public qualifies it as a 
political “intervention” that contributes to wider political “pressure.” That 
assumption is mistaken. As the realm of opinion and persuasion, politics 
always involves language and discourse. But if all politics is discursive, not 
all language or discourse is “political”: not all discourse that is about politics 
has any substantive effect on it, even when it purports or is intended to do 
so. In the hands of a political actor, an opinion becomes a position - a 
location or obstacle to actors going in different directions, which has to be 
removed or navigated around and so contributes to the shaping of political 
space. But when it is divorced from explicit political campaigning, when 
ideas are advanced for the purposes of debate rather than of political change, 
analyzing or voicing ideas about politics cannot be the same as doing it. 

This is not to say that intellectual analysis never has any “real-world” 
effects. When they talk about politics, intellectual spectators and 
commentators, like everyone else in the world, may exert various kinds of 
weak and multiply refracted influences on it - one example would be when 


they directly address public appeals or demands to politicians. In the right 
circumstances, any action may assume political significance: drawing a 
cartoon, dressing in a particular way, shaking hands with someone or 
turning one’s back on them. Talk is no different. In the right circumstances, 
any piece of talk — and especially talk about Palestine and Israel — can take 
on a political function. But the fact that some talk is political doesn’t mean 
that, intrinsically, all and any talk is. Most talk, including most talk engaged 
in by academics and other intellectuals, is politically insignificant, whatever 
its intellectual importance, just like most cartoons, handshakes or styles of 
dress. Academic talk does not become “political” simply through being 
declared to be so. Political importance mostly comes, as Edward Said noted, 
“from the closeness of a field to ascertainable sources of power in political 
society.24 But academics’ separation from concrete political power is 
inherent to their very status; this is what makes them spectators and 
commentators rather than actors. 

It is true that, to politicians, academics’ activities or ideas can sometimes 
offer the prospect of legitimation — a sign that a policy has more substantial 
thought behind it than can be expressed in a Twitter thread or a media 
sound bite. Political actors do therefore sometimes care about the ideas that 
have currency in universities. But it’s easy to overstate the extent to which 
this is the case. So accustomed are we to focusing on the exceptional cases 
where intellectual activity in universities becomes politically relevant that 
we can forget the important fact that, nine times out of ten, the world of 
“official” politics, at least, is oblivious to it. 

Contrary to the typical definition of the category, then, academic 
intellectuals’ specificity lies precisely in their activity’s lack of effect on 
politics outside the intellectual sphere, its “theoretical” character. In the eyes 
of many people, thinking is supposed either to abstain from immediate 
political questions or, more often, only to confront them in the name of their 
general or abstract aspects, not their concrete and therefore supposedly 
“anecdotal” ones. It is not to theoreticians that one usually turns for 
suggestions about political tactics. Given the contrast between theory and 
application, it is no surprise that the more useful “theoretical” work is to 


specific political questions, the less distinctively theoretical and academic it 
becomes. The code of conduct for the Israeli Defense Force (IDF), written by 
philosopher Asa Kasher — like his code of ethics for political speech in Israeli 
universities — contains none of the abstract theorizing of his philosophical 
and linguistic investigations. 

Whether in universities or outside them, intellectuals in the ordinary 
sense are, then, largely redundant in politics. In moments of acute political 
crisis, their irrelevance often stands out: the uprising of May 1968 in Paris 
provoked “an astonishing - and short-lived - crisis of modesty in 
intellectuals,” as well as “the fear of being historically ridiculous or out of 
place”;# Hilla Dayan reports Israeli academics lamenting “the marginality, 
irrelevance, and futility of critical knowledge in the absence of any 
meaningful hope for change” in Israel’s stance toward Palestine.“ The 
coincidence of intellectualism and direct political engagement in a single 
figure does not make the two activities’ divorce any less absolute. Most 
intellectuals are not activists; when they are, their engagement is likely to be 
viewed with suspicion by their peers: intellectuals committed to political 
causes or movements do not generally command the same respect as their 
supposedly “independent” peers, as many academics committed to the cause 
of concrete Palestine solidarity have discovered. Activist scholarship is often 
seen less as scholarship and more as activism. At best, if their political 
activity does not discredit them, an intellectual who engages with political 
issues politically — one who is involved in political organizing, campaigning 
or lobbying — is just that: an intellectual who also does politics. 


THOUGHT AND INACTION 


Received wisdom, then, is clear: analysis, thought and reflection are most 
themselves when they are furthest from effective political action. Attempts 
to politicize academic research by calling for boycotts are therefore seen as 
quintessentially anti-intellectual On this understanding, reason is 
essentially disinterested, independent of the contingencies of any world in 
which it might have to be applied. Thought is inert: it does nothing to reality 


“except just know it” as John Dewey put it. 


Dewey’s formula expresses 
thought’s consternation when called to account by the need to effect actual 
change in the world. 

When the opposition of thinking and acting has been contested, it has 
usually been by claiming that thought is action. “Thinking,” according to 
BDS opponent Nancy Koppelman, “is a kind of doing, and all other kinds of 
doing, especially in college, ought to be based on it.”2° It is rare to maintain 
the opposite and see in action the truest accomplishment of thought. 
Gramsci is an exception to the standard divorce of action and thought. For 
him, even the purest form of thought, philosophy, must be bound to concrete 
action: “the real philosopher,’ he wrote, “cannot be other than the politician, 
the active man [sic] who modifies the environment.”~4 From the perspective 
of ordinary understandings of how abstract thought and politics relate, the 
claim is outlandish. Yet, while denying that politics could ever be a form of 
philosophy, academics and other intellectuals often argue that philosophy 
and other forms of theoretical activity are well and truly a form of politics.“ 
But if philosophy, like other varieties of theoretical reflection, is in fact 
political, it is not because it is a kind of praxis or action but precisely 
because it is a kind of inaction. Regardless of whatever standard definition 
of politics we adopt, theorizing, whether in philosophy or elsewhere, fails to 
qualify. If we define politics as the “organization of means in view of 
calculable ends,” then theorizing cannot count, since the ends to which it is 
directed - greater understanding, clarity or accuracy — are contested and 


perspective-dependent and so not calculable: whether or how far theoretical 
activity has directly contributed to a concrete political initiative cannot 
usually be settled. Nor does theorizing qualify if politics is understood as 
efforts “to share power or ... influence the distribution of power, either 
among states or among groups within a state.”*2 nor does it form, other than 
in exceptional cases, part of “the practices by which people contribute, 
cooperatively or in struggle, to shape the way power and authority are 
exercised in their lives.’** Theorizing is the choice to contain thought in the 
lee of politics, to shelter it from what Adorno labeled the “pre-censorship” of 
praxis.*4 

If thought could, in fact, be genuine political action, then intellectual 
exchange could take on all the qualities of political struggle. If thought were 
action, the phrase “the battle of ideas” would be more than merely 
metaphorical. But there can be no literal “battle” of ideas, unless something 
can count as a battle where winners and losers are self-declared and where 
it can often be unclear whether the enemy has even been engaged. Ideas, 
which have no existence outside the kaleidoscope of their interpretations, 
cannot come to blows. In theory, contradictory or opposing positions can 
coexist: intellectual life unfolds in a permanent antebellum. Even its precise 
content is indeterminate: “with every thinker? Gramsci observed, “it is 
possible ... to cast doubt on whether he really said such and such a thing?’ 
Quarantined in disputation, ideas never escape the realm of intellectualism, 
no matter how radically they might claim to contest the existing order. 
Without actualization, that claim remains a dead letter. When they are 
activated politically, ideas are no longer just ideas: they are programs, 
translatable into action, accountable for their failure or success and 
understood instrumentally as prescriptions for change. 

It is, as a consequence, strikingly idealistic to hold that political ideas are 
the front line of struggle, that “the most subversive act would be to make 
research, reveal facts, and produce knowledge that governments can neither 
hide nor resist,’ as Ariel Handel and Ruthie Ginsberg put it — a belief that 
would necessarily rule out academic boycotts of any kind.*4 The contention 
that the balance of forces can be shifted by intellectuals’ contributions in 


their standard textual formats (books, lectures, opinion columns, expert 
reports, essays, etc.) is open to critique for embodying what has been called 
a “magical” conception of ideology. In this conception, intellectuals’ written 
words inherently convey a political value that “somehow insinuates itself 
into consciousness” — how, exactly, no one knows. Having been deposited in 
people’s minds through textual transmission, the political values espoused 
by intellectuals then go on to function as the “contents of thought” that 
mysteriously “come into play in real situations” in unexplained ways.*2 This 
is exactly the mythological conception of ideas’ political efficacy that 
animates intellectualism and its conviction of the intrinsically progressive 
character of theoretical work. 

In ignoring the vital questions of the transmission and implementation of 
ideas in practice, this “magical” conception of the value of scholarship is 
alive and well among opponents of the academic boycott. The outrage which 
meets BDS attempts to disrupt intellectual activity trades on a widespread 
belief that such activity possesses an intrinsic political efficacy that does not 
require articulation with any other kind of political work — the idea that 
justice in the Middle East can somehow be forged in the parallel sessions of 
international conferences. If denying this is anti-intellectual, then a dose of 
“anti-intellectualism” is sorely needed in the struggle for justice for 
Palestine. 


STOPPING TO THINK 


I’ve been suggesting that there are many reasons for skepticism about the 
indispensability of traditional forms of intellectual activity to radical 
political projects. In discussing some of them, we’ve discovered grounds to 
be less upset when these interventions are undermined by the academic 
boycott. As I have stressed, however, the boycott is aimed at increasing 
Palestinians’ access to education and so is wholly oriented toward boosting, 
not suppressing, the possibilities of systematic thought: it targets a narrow 
range of academic activities in order to further opportunities for higher 
education, as well as the possibility of other basic rights, for Palestinians. 
From this point of view, there is nothing anti-intellectual whatsoever about 
the academic boycott. Indeed, boycott supporters are typically at the 
forefront of the struggle for a greater place for decolonial and marginalized 
knowledges in university curricula, in opposition to the academy’s 
traditional intellectual norms. 

But there is another way in which the academic boycott promotes 
thinking and therefore should not be considered as undesirably anti- 
intellectual. This consists in the concrete intellectual activity required to plan 
and execute BDS activities. Planning and executing political campaigns 
involves a form of collective organizing or “groupthink” — a term that should 
be reclaimed from its current uniquely pejorative sense. The groupthink of 
political organizing involves, in itself, a sophisticated exercise of intellectual 
capacities. In fact, a stronger claim is justified: in reconciling thought, 
discourse and politics, political organizing of the kind involved in boycott 
activism provides a model for ways in which intellectual and practical work 
on the left can relate. Boycott organizing, like other forms of political 
organizing, is a perfect example of praxis. Advertising and holding a 
meeting to plan a campaign over a political issue is in itself a political act on 
all three definitions of politics we entertained earlier: it is the “organization 
of means in view of calculable ends,’ an effort to “influence the distribution 


of power” and a contribution to shaping how “power and authority are 
exercised.”=° Campaign-organizing meetings are, by definition, aimed at 
bringing further actions into being - the boycotts, public meetings, 
demonstrations or whatever other events activists happen to be working on. 
This organizing is thoroughly “intellectual” in nature, but it contrasts in 
many points with the traditional model of theoretical intellectualism that is 
still so entrenched in academia, and which the academic boycott disrupts. 

Traditional intellectual expression is geared to articulating a structured 
discursive whole. Its characteristic mode is therefore the monologue: the 
theoretical text, whether written or orally delivered, is steeped in the single 
author’s voice. For the same reason, an intellectual speaks at length: haunted 
by the specter of stupidity, theoretical reflection obeys a restless logic of self- 
suspicion. The long form - the lecture, the essay, the monograph, the 
extended presentation — is therefore the genre of choice. Authorial paranoia, 
the constant fear of contradiction by a more astute responder, leads to 
prolixity, overcomplication and the escalation of subtlety, especially in 
written formats. At the same time, intellectual expression often serves as a 
comforting haven or safe space where the thinker is, for once, in control, far 
from the tensions and uncertainties of political action. All this cannot but 
emphasize a strong individualism. Differentiation of the author’s position, 
rather than its convergence with that of others, is what is emphasized. “The 
hope of the intellectual?” according to Said’s paraphrase of Adorno, “is not 
that he will have an effect on the world, but that someday, somewhere, 
someone will read what he wrote exactly as he wrote it” Accordingly, the 
texts intellectuals generate are often not modulated for their audience to any 
significant extent — or, if they are, this is understood as a concession which 
distorts the original integrity of the thought they express. Intellectuals’ 
heightened sense of the inherent significance of their work is, perhaps, one 
of the drivers of their frequent aloofness from the social dynamics that 
might translate their ideas into motive political forces. 

The abstracting and generalizing regimes of intellectual work often risk 
distancing the thinker from the grain of the real. Eyal Weizman comments 
that the IDF’s “seductive use of theoretical and technological discourse seeks 


to portray war as remote, quick and intellectual, exciting.” This allows 
violence to “be projected as tolerable and the public encouraged to support 
it.8 The emotional attitudes that often accompany abstract theoretical work 
can accomplish a similar effect. Rather than amplifying political energies, 
theoretical work can often mute them, suggesting that before they can do 
anything, activists must study and understand — and that the mode of 
understanding is one that consists, precisely, in not acting.*2 Whether for 
writers or readers, intellectualism’s temporality is that of retreat: the 
withdrawal from the contingencies of events in order to reflect. Slavoj Zizek 
is explicit on the point: 
A clear analysis of the present global constellation - one which offers no clear solution, no 
“practical” advice on what to do, and provides no light at the end of the tunnel, since one is well 
aware that this light might belong to a train crashing towards us — usually meets with reproach: 
“Do you mean we should do nothing? Just sit and wait?” One should gather the courage to 
answer: “YES, precisely that!” There are situations when the only truly “practical” thing to do is 


to resist the temptation to engage immediately and to “wait and see” by means of a patient, 
critical analysis.2 


In a situation where “engagement seems to exert its pressure on us from all 
directions,” the appropriate response, Zizek says, is to go, like Lenin, “to a 
solitary place to learn, learn and learn!”** 

No one could deny the political necessity of “learning.” But learning and 
thinking, thought and theory are insatiable: once they start, they are never 
enough — no question is ever adequately explored or thought through, no 
position ever justified as fully as it could be. While progressives have 
stopped to think, the right is busy ransacking the environment, winding back 
democratic prerogatives and consolidating attacks on Palestinians. 
Intellectualism should inspire new political agents to act. But even radical 
intellectualism risks creating drag on the impetus for action by alienating 
struggle’s main protagonists — non-intellectuals — from the logic of political 
engagement and suggesting that political energy needs not just planning but 
also theoretical warrant. This “smartwashing” can be highly 
counterproductive. For the drag it creates to be justified, the compensations 
— in sharpened analysis, better appreciation of the possibilities of and 


constraints on change — must be overwhelming. In cases where a highly 
contested position is being argued, as is almost always the case when pro- 
Palestine intellectuals intervene publicly in favor of the boycott, stopping 
and thinking are essential to building a political case. Elsewhere, the payoff 
of intellectual interventions is often less clear. Academics and intellectuals 
often have little to offer experienced political actors by way of advice about 
politics. 

The individualism and monologic nature of intellectual contributions 
allows politics’ nature as the clash of social forces to be easily lost from 
view. Politics’ social character means that political momentum is propagated 
collectively: time-honored catalysts of change like demonstrations, strikes, 
boycotts, occupations and so on are intrinsically collective. With respect to 
such activities, however, intellectualism is often a freely spinning wheel. As 
Shlomo Sand has recently observed, “close or similar philosophical ideas can 
give rise to opposed and contradictory political positions”: ideas, in other 
words, are not a political force in their own right.“* Offered without any 
concern for their uptake, theoretical interventions are letters in a bottle, 
intrinsically disengaged from either the dissemination or the actuation of the 
ideas they propound, animated by the vague hope of “influencing opinion” 
or simply “contributing to the debate.” This is true regardless of how 
penetrating or accurate they are, or of whatever other reasons there might 
be for writing or reading them. Publishing a book or a newspaper article 
leaves to chance the ideas’ activation: ideas are imagined to exert an effect of 
contagion, insinuating themselves into the body politic in viral or 
subterranean ways. 

Consistent with its lack of concern with the implementation of its own 
ideas, traditional intellectualism fosters illusions in a logic of dialogue and 
reason rather than the one of force and interests which governs political 
life. It fuels the fantasy of a civil public sphere in which reason triumphs 
and suggests that political change is a debate or a conversation rather than a 
battle. Whether written or spoken, the extended textual form encourages a 
faith that if people only understood, then they could not but agree. This 
contrasts strongly with a politics of activism and disruption, which is 


predicated not on an ideal of mutual understanding but on the reality of 
discord. Political progress is often achieved through mass mobilizations and 
disruptions to the established order, which offer proof of the feasibility of 
effective popular agency and draw new actors into political activity. 
Necessarily, this involves repertoires of action available to everyone. But 
there is nothing either disruptive or universally accessible in conference 
presentations, theoretical articles or disquisitions packaged within the 
conventionality of dust-jackets and author photos, no matter how radical 
their content. Theoretical interventions are rarely the most potent way of 
forwarding a political position. 

Even more popular and widely read theoretical trickle-downs, like the 
opinion columns published by the mainstream media, are a double-edged 
sword. Of course, progressives need to disseminate their ideas. A respected 
or resolute voice speaking out can certainly encourage others to do so too 
and thereby contribute to shifting “public opinion,’ as the relentless public 
advocacy of Palestinian intellectuals like Noura Erakat or Steven Salaita 
shows. But ideas are only worth spreading, and public “opinion” only worth 
shifting, if doing so contributes to change. Public analysis can most directly 
engage with the levers of social change if it is construed as a prelude to 
concrete political action. Such an orientation rings out loud and clear in 
Palestinian intellectuals’ public analysis, but it is largely alien to the modes 
of political writing disseminated by progressive mainstream commentators, 
even the most insistent. Even strong condemnation of politicians’ decisions 
is typically couched in a confessional mode, as the isolated reasoning or cri 
de coeur of an individual conscience. As such, analysis or opinion takes on a 
purely expressive role which risks substituting for concrete opposition, 
rather than functioning as an instance of or prelude for it. 

Whether the target is the complicity of the Israeli academy with that 
country’s crimes or some other case of serious injustice, those committed to 
political change need to beware of the idea that more analysis, debate or 
dialogue is the highest priority. The central critical task in bringing about 
social change is usually not mainly an analytical or an epistemological but a 
political one. Obviously, awareness needs to be raised about what is actually 


happening in occupied Palestine. But the “strategy” that proposes to remedy 
Palestinians’ exclusion from basic rights simply by “raising awareness” 
about it in international conferences, or, even more implausibly, simply by 
participating in conferences on unrelated subjects with Israeli academic 
officials, is as feeble as the one that believes that the overthrow of academic 
neoliberalism can be achieved simply through the textual interventions of its 
critics.“ “Dialogue during ongoing conflict? as Noura Erakat reminds us, “is 
paralyzing and serves to reify the current status quo.” We mostly do not 
need to understand more about what is wrong with the status quo in the 
Middle East: we need to act together to change it. 


AGAINST SMARTWASHING 


As well as increasing the “stock” of knowledge, thinkers are often seen as 
having a role of deepening and “problematizing” issues, questioning 
assumptions, demonstrating that things aren’t as simple as people thought. 
There’s an obvious sense in which doing that is often necessary for 
progressive purposes — this book, for instance, is an attempt to persuade 
readers of the well-foundedness of the academic boycott and to debunk the 
simplifications and distortions on which its critics usually rely. But it’s not 
enough to show that important political questions are inevitably more 
complicated than they are presented as being. If thought and analysis are to 
serve political action, not inhibit and smartwash it, then their role should 
also be to simplify issues — not in the sense of inaccurate oversimplification 
but in that of clarification, showing the ways in which they often are, in 
fact, actually simple enough to allow people to take a stand on a particular 
side. Political reflection is most authentic when it is not idle but connected 
to political action. Yet, if we’re to act politically, the world needs to be 
sufficiently clear to permit a political choice. Hence, clarificatory 
simplification, not complexification, should be the aim of progressive 
political analysis. 

Zionists continually stress how “complex” the political realities of 
Zionism are, and how little interest BDS supporters have in exploring them. 
According to Nancy Koppelman, whose view that thinking is a form of 
doing we encountered earlier, academic boycott supporters “profess the 
conclusion that there is a quite simple solution to the conflict — just end the 
occupation, preferably today - which is naive at best and ethically 
irresponsible at worst when proffered by intellectuals who ought to know 
better how international politics actually works - ‘not like the nursery, as 
Hannah Arendt once wrote.’ Possessing a supposedly deeper insight into 
the occupation, Zionists “smartwash” their support for oppression with an 
elaborate structure of intellectual mystification: “academic boycotters are 


forcing a retreat away from serious engagement of the issues and into anti- 
intellectual demonology”; “the BDS movement is not interested in 
reflection”; “the settlement enterprise ... is far more diverse and complicated 
than the standard settler colonialist rubric can admit”; “activists and 
academics who demand that we see the Zionist movement as a colonizing 
movement not only ignore the complexity of Zionism but rapidly transform 
the Jewish population of Israel from an oppressed people fleeing persecution 
and genocide into an aggressive colonial settler”’“ As these quotations 
suggest, claims of complexity have the function of discrediting political 
action by implying that it rests on a simplistic misapprehension of the true 
nature of the situation on the ground. The corollary of this is that only 
experts have the right to take a political position - exactly the view 
denounced by Chomsky and Said, as we saw in the previous chapter. Susie 
Linfield, a Zionist opponent of BDS, criticizes Chomsky for failing to 
“grapple with multiplicity” in his analyses of Palestine: “The array of forces 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict is multifaceted, indeed Byzantine, Linfield 
writes. “The historian, political analyst, or activist of this conflict must, 
therefore, be able to recognize, juggle, and synthesize many contradictory 
factors.” But Chomsky, she claims, “is peculiarly unsuited to this task. In lieu 
of grappling with multiplicity, he takes one partial, small seed and engorges 
it so that it stands in for the knotty whole”” 

This is a textbook case of smartwashing. In using claims of complexity to 
discount support for Palestinians, Zionists weaponize a move that is part of 
the stock-in-trade of academic disputation in general. In an article called 
“Fuck Nuance,” Kieran Healy delivers a sharp critique of calls for greater 
nuance in academic sociology as typically constituting “a holding 
maneuver”: displaying “sensitivity to nuance, Healy writes, “is a 
manifestation of one’s distinctive ... ability to grasp and express the richness, 
texture, and flow of social reality itself. This is the nuance of the 
connoisseur. It is mostly a species of self-congratulatory symbolic violence,” 
since “connoisseurship gets its aesthetic bite from the easy insinuation that 
the person trying to simplify things is a bit less sophisticated a thinker than 


the person pointing out that things are more complicated’ 


An emphasis on the extraordinary complexity of a situation is a powerful 
incentive to believe that change is impossible. Thus, while they stress the 
complexity of the politics of Palestine liberation, many Zionists, especially 
liberals, also often declare how pessimistic they are about a resolution. 
Pessimism about an end to the occupation is, of course, a natural reaction in 
the face of Israel’s overwhelming military superiority, and of the disastrous 
politics of the Palestinian Authority, “a proxy arm of Israel’s occupation,” in 
Noura Erakat’s description.2+ Despair can even be the driving force that 
motivates action. The Israeli anti-occupation activist David Shulman has 
written of the “good despair” that drives him from bed in the morning to the 
South Hebron hills to join with local Palestinians in resisting settlers: 

I recommend despair as a place to start. It is in the nature of acting, of doing the right thing, 
that despair recedes at least for a moment, and its place is taken by something else: hopeless 
hope, for example. Those who work these furrows know that hope is not contingent. Sometimes 


the worse things get, the more hope there is, for hope is an act of the deeper self, or the freer 


part of the person, what some would call a spiritual act, though “spiritual” is not a word I use. 
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In this sense, hope bears no relation to the superficial, mentalistic mode called optimism.>* 
But the despair that one encounters most often is not this kind of catalyst to 
activism; it is, instead, a brake on it. In their 2015 anti-BDS tract, Boycotting 
Israel Is Wrong, Australian BDS opponents Philip Mendes and Nick 
Dyrenfurth say they are “highly pessimistic about the chances of a peace 
deal being struck in the near future,” devoting almost the whole of their 
book to a critique of BDS, without any serious positive program for an end 
to the occupation. In cases like this, the main effect of articulating 
pessimism is to discourage in the audience any commitment to acting for 
change. As Ramzig Keucheyan has pointed out, political pessimism can 
sometimes approach a form of decadence or “dandyism” - “the ‘aristocratic’ 
renunciation of politics, based on a ‘catastrophist’ diagnosis of the 
irremediably corrupted nature of society.’>4 Pessimism and depression are 
infectious and lead inexorably back to the status quo. On the surface, liberal 
Zionists may lament the fact that progress in Israel seems unlikely, but the 
effect is to deliver exactly the same message as Zionist hard-liners: nothing 
is going to change, so Palestinian resistance is futile. 


IN PRAISE OF GROUPTHINK 


The political organizing undertaken by BDS and other activists is a clear 
example of how radical thought can contribute to political progress. Political 
organizing contrasts with intellectuals’ textual (oral or written) 
interventions in every point. When members of an activist collective or a 
political organization come together to plan a political campaign, the work 
of reflection is harnessed to particular concrete goals (determining these 
goals, indeed, is often one of the main purposes of meeting). Analysis and 
reflection are therefore closely disciplined not by the solipsistic logics of 
textual closure but by the possibilities of a real-world uptake of ideas. 
Reflection is anything but monological, as it generally is in lectures, 
conference talks or academic articles: it is, instead, “groupthink,’ developing 
collectively as the emergent product of different participants’ contributions, 
none of whom can monopolize the floor. Speaking turns are limited; 
addressing the meeting is understood not mainly as an expressive or 
confessional act in which the speakers evacuate themselves of an idea but as 
a constructive one which contributes to the joint elaboration of a common 
project. 

In this kind of groupthink, the virtues of thinking - its ability to 
synthesize details, infer consequences, reconcile contradictions, imagine 
different worlds, penetrate through ideological distortions — are amplified 
through being the products of more than a single mind. A similar 
amplification results from ideas’ directedness in organizing contexts, the fact 
that they are addressed to a specific audience. Forced to confront the reality 
of differing sensibilities, experiences and casts of mind, an idea’s originator 
in a political organizing meeting has to exercise a significantly higher degree 
of rigor and responsiveness in promoting it in the meeting than within the 
discursive safety of a text. Promotion of an idea must be immediately 
responsive to its actual reception: from the start, intellectual elaboration is 
shaped by the dialectical necessities of communication with the other 


participants. Contributions in an organizing meeting are therefore 
experiments in feasibility: an idea is tested by being articulated, and its 
potential for generating results is a function of its ability actually to do so — 
by, in the first instance, winning acceptance as a guide to action, free of the 
prevarications and abstraction of pure reflection. 

It is in the DNA of standard theoretical discourse to be oriented toward a 
utopian order of rationality in which understanding, even understanding of 
complexity or ambiguity, can be achieved once and for all: the audience of a 
book or lecture is offered the inducement of theoretical enlightenment as the 
end of the textual game. In organizing contexts, this is replaced by the 
necessity of “pragmatic” clarification, in which conceptual resolution is 
sought insofar as it is useful from the perspective of collective action and the 
furthering of political objectives. This difference has immediate 
consequences for the distribution of power within organizing collectives. 
The ambition of conceptual sophistication or complexity so characteristic of 
academic intellectual formats intrinsically divides the audience into those 
who do and don’t understand. An organizing meeting, by contrast, submits 
the dissemination of ideas to the opposite logic. Rather than an aloof, 
unaccountable author, the originator of an idea is thrust into direct 
reciprocity with their audience. The onus is on them to make themselves 
understood through appeal not to intellectual authority but to shared 
standards of evaluation and legitimacy — standards which also require the 
“audience” to receive the idea constructively. The collective character of 
political organizing prohibits participants from fashioning bespoke 
intellectual criteria to justify their claims. Argument, not appeals to 
theoretical authority or scholarly genealogies, must be the default mode of 
justification. 

A written text is fundamentally addressed to no one and makes no claim 
on its silent and anonymous audience. An activist meeting, by contrast, 
illustrates that the meaning of an idea is the sum of the practical 
consequences that flow from it: ideas are not expressed simply to be read or 
heard but to be responded to, refined and acted on. The fusion of thought 


and action in political organizing means that the speaker, just as much as the 
listener, is responsible when communication breaks down. 

Those aspects of academic discourse that engender the suspicion that the 
author is engaging in intellectual display or indulging the fetishism of 
difficulty or the narcissism of small differences simply cannot survive the 
constraints of an organizing meeting. Once floated, a proposal’s fate is to be 
hybridized and collectively refined. As successive speakers develop different 
aspects, drawing out what was only previously implicit, discovering 
weaknesses or unintended implications, developing rationales, it becomes 
genuine groupthink — the joint creation of multiple minds, not the exclusive 
product of a single one. Lines of intellectual responsibility are blurred: it 
becomes harder to say where an idea came from; the question of who it 
might “belong” to is meaningless. In contrast to the pretense of the 
determinate authorship and ownership of texts, political decisions display 
their collective character, illustrating the principle that the essence of an idea 
is realized, and discovered, in the interpretations it engenders. 

The temporality of political organizing, too, contrasts strongly with 
intellectuals’ theoretical textual interventions. Meeting times of political 
organizing meetings are fixed; participants are uniformly subject to a 
timetable set externally by the political calendar and internally by the 
business of the meeting itself. Whereas the author of a text determines its 
subject matter, pace and, often, its length, these parameters are not under the 
control of a speaker in an organizing meeting, limited as they are by 
speaking times and protocols, as well as by the meeting’s own agenda. 
Speaking turns rotate: the person speaking now will soon be in the role of 
listener. This goes some way to leveling differences (of experience, authority, 
supposed insightfulness) among the participants and installing a certain 
parity among them. A text’s author is its creator: the very status of author 
lies under the shadow of the figure of the prophet or the lone genius, 
consigning their declarations to the hazards of their subsequent 
interpretations. A contributor to a political discussion is not the distant 
genius of authorship but a collaborator, submitted not only to the 
requirement of relevance and comprehensibility but also to that of personal 


accountability: someone who does not follow through on the proposals or 
undertakings they originate in an organizing space risks being discredited. 
Textual interventions, by contrast, engender no such expectation of sincerity 
or personal commitment. 

Unlike textual production, organizing contributions are embodied, 
engaging capacities and faculties other than merely intellectual ones. 
Speaker and listeners are face to face, sitting around the same table or 
sharing the same teleconference in a relation of mutuality, a world away 
from the didacticism of theory, the lecturer at the podium addressing a silent 
audience. Their interactions are not limited to the channel of words: 
intonation, body language, posture and other nonverbal cues all embed 
thought in a world of actual subjects. Ideas are thereby grounded in a 
particular set of interpreters: no longer letters in a bottle, they are tailored to 
their reception by a specific community with a specific physical 
instantiation and defined political goals. The remoteness of theory from 
concrete struggles, by contrast, distances readers from the opportunities, 
risks and compromises of real political action, absorbing them into the 
hesitation and overdetermination of reflection. Hence, intellectuals are often 
uncomfortable about the element of risk and uncertainty in political action. 
Ilan Pappé, for example, has criticized BDS for being “an impulse, not a 
strategy” — a criticism that ignores the fact that all political initiatives are 
uncertain, that none can be fully sketched out in advance or guaranteed to 
succeed and that, as a result, all are, in that sense, “impulses.°22 BDS 
certainly has no lack of strategic thinking behind it; if it counts as no more 
than an impulse, any number of other political campaigns do as well. In one 
sense, progress in the natural sciences — the traditional paradigm of 
rationality - is just as much a matter of “impulse” as is political 
campaigning: there is, in science, no methodology that unfailingly guides 
the empirical scientist to the best explanation of the phenomenon under 
investigation.=2 Like political action, theory-building in science is a matter of 
imagination and creativity and carries no guarantee of success. In just the 
same way, political campaigns advance conjectures about what will work in 
the real world and adapt their strategy in light of results. This is an 


eminently rational procedure, but it intrinsically involves risk, uncertainty 
and improvisation, qualities far removed from those typically prized by the 
logic of scholarly debate. 

In the same way, the absence of traditional intellectual content in much 
political organizing — assigning practical tasks, arranging the many banal 
details of concrete political action - continually recalls thinkers to the 
necessities of the real world, impressing on them their particular material 
responsibilities in the world of action, where, after all, the most urgent 
necessity is often not refining a theoretical analysis but organizing venues or 
making more photocopies. The sheer tedium of much of what goes on in 
organizing meetings is, certainly, one of the most commonly cited 
disincentives to participating in them. This aversion reflects a basically 
unserious attitude to politics in which political action is envisaged as 
entertainment or even relaxation — an escape from activity, rather than an 
integral part of it. Chomsky has been particularly clear - and modest - on 
the point: 

Last night I gave a talk in Berkeley to a big mob of people about U.S. and the Middle East, and 
Israel and Palestine, and Turkey, and these things. Who is responsible for that talk? Not me. I 
flew in from Boston, came over and gave a talk. The people responsible for that are the people 
working on it, the people working day after day to create the organizational structures, the 
support systems, to go up and back to work with oppressed people over there. Maybe their 
names won't enter some record, but they’re the ones who are leading everything. I come in and 
it’s a privilege for me to be able to join them for an hour, but that’s easy. You know, get up and 


give a talk, it’s no big deal. Working on it day after day, all the time, that’s hard, and that’s 
important, and that’s what changes the world, not somebody coming in and giving a talk.2® 


THE ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM WE NEED 


Transcending the distinction between manual and intellectual work is an old 
ambition of the left, imagined as a consequence of the abolition of 
exploitation and class conflict. A similar goal was also prominent in early 
Zionism, and it still weakly survives in different pockets of today’s world: 
one example would be Palestinian universities’ requirement that students 
complete unpaid community work as a condition of their graduation.22 In 
political organizing, the ambition is already partly realized. For all its 
ubiquity, political organizing embarrasses the usual terms in which we 
understand collective action in society. These terms come up strikingly short 
when faced with the need to account both for groupthink — the collective 
emergence of ideas in organizing contexts — and the way those ideas blend 
thought and action. So contradictory are thought and action as usually 
imagined that a special category exists to name situations where both must 
happen simultaneously. This category is improvisation, a distinctive form of 
practice-thought in which planning and execution are collapsed into the 
same moment, in which we “make it up as we go along.” Outside of contexts 
of improvisation, in which it is contemporaneous with thought, action is 
considered to be lifeless and dumb — the armor-plating that thought puts on 
to step out into the world. Action, on the usual construal, should simply 
realize what’s already been created intellectually and shouldn’t involve any 
creative aspect. The fact that improvisation is typically thought of as 
disconcerting and anxiety-inducing indicates the distance maintained by our 
usual categorizations between acting and thinking. 

Political organizing, however, illustrates a kind of collective, distributed 
thinking that, since it involves assembling and deploying political forces, is 
also simultaneously action. To apply the full resources of human intelligence 
to politics does not require thinkers to withdraw into the abstraction of 
individual theorizing, thereby distancing themselves from the realities of 
political activity with all its risks and opportunities. If, accordingly, political 


movements have their organic intellectuals, their role is not to direct the 
movement from the splendid isolation of their minds but to help the 
movement fashion a discursive expression in which it can recognize and 
propagate itself, in exactly the way that so many of the Palestine solidarity 
movement’s current intellectuals do. They are in a relationship of collective 
reciprocity, not of leadership, with respect to the movement’s other activists. 

Equipped with the view of political organizing as groupthink that I have 
been defending, we would lose patience with the  intellectualist 
preconception that writing articles and essays necessarily trumps organizing 
collective action. We would grow tired of attempts to elevate battles of ideas 
into the foremost political arena, disconnected from political parties, social 
movements or campaign groups. Often it is not the sobrieties of published 
analysis but its opposite — live invective, ridicule, jokes — which will do the 
most to advance a political agenda. The advice of an academic to antiracist 
student protesters in South Africa - “Don’t raise your voice. Improve your 
argument” — betrays a real naivety about the mechanisms of political 
change: the protest movement in question, Rhodes Must Fall, which aimed to 
remove a statue of Cecil Rhodes from the University of Cape Town, started 
when an activist flung excrement over the statue and was successful after 
students staged a sit-in of the university’s administration building.“ 

If Judaism has, as we have seen, often been associated in stereotypical 
western representations with intellectualism, Palestinians are typically 
placed on the other end of the spectrum and presented not just as non- or 
anti-intellectual but as uncultivated and barbaric — as, indeed, “Philistines,” a 
term whose original meaning is, precisely, “Palestinian” This etymology 
speaks volumes about the anti-Palestinianism lodged deep in western 
intellectual attitudes and the Islamophobic prejudices at the heart of the 
Eurocentric “geography of reason.” The fact that Palestinians are 
stigmatized in this way should lead us to question the nature of the 
intellectual aptitudes they have so often been claimed to lack. In the case of 
the academic boycott specifically, if it is “anti-intellectual” to oppose the 
ideological infrastructure of Palestinian oppression and its thinkers, then the 
tactic of the academic boycott is indeed anti-intellectual — proudly so — and 


this book should be understood as advocating a certain form of anti- 
intellectualism. Academics do not, however, have to resign themselves to the 
conclusion that their professional intellectual activities intrinsically commit 
them to political or moral quietism, or, worse, to open opposition to political 
progress. Simply “leading the life of an academic in the face of daily denials 
of rights is not the way to peace and happiness,’ as Gabi Baramki has 
written, either for academics or for society.“ Both thought and education 
can and should be harnessed to the elimination of exploitation and injustice 
— the very condition, indeed, in which they are arguably most vigorous. 

On the left, denunciations of anti-intellectualism are common: anti- 
humanism; bourgeois philistinism; narcissistic, paradoxically intellectual 
perversity; pre-fascistic decadence; book-burning. But thought and 
intellectualism are not equivalent: the first becomes the second only once it 
is seen as the preserve of a privileged caste of thinkers, defined by their 
characteristic abstention from concrete political interventions and aloofness 
from popular political initiatives. Dissolving the privilege of intellectualism 
and recognizing, with Gramsci, that everyone is an intellectual, is a long- 
standing ambition of radical politics; Palestine solidarity is just one of the 
many political domains which would benefit from the rehabilitation of 
“anti-intellectualism” of this very particular, democratizing kind. 

Omar Barghouti, one of the original proponents of the academic boycott, 
has asserted that 


in contexts of colonial oppression, intellectuals, especially those who advocate and work for 
justice, cannot be just — or mere - intellectuals in the abstract sense; they cannot but be 
immersed in some form or another of activism, to learn from fellow activists through real-life 
experiences, to widen the horizons of their sources of inspiration, and to organically engage in 


effective, collective emancipatory processes aimed at reaching justice without the self- 


indulgence, complacency, or ivory-towerness that might otherwise blur their moral vision. 


This applies just as much to academics as it does to any other category of 
intellectual. Perhaps what is most striking in Barghouti’s comment is his 
observation that it is in abandoning the position of the intellectual that 
academics can actually learn and attain clarity of moral vision. Clearly, then, 
his critique of intellectualism is in no way motivated by anti-intellectual 


considerations but is driven by the desire for intellectuals to learn and attain 
a particular kind of clarity. Commenting on this passage, Steven Salaita 
highlights the affinity of “ivory-towerness” with “the main elements of 
colonial decorum,’ “disinterest, civility, and moderation”: the very demand 
for academic disengagement, in other words, reflects a structural bias 
against colonized people like Palestinians. Salaita goes on to assert the 
importance of eroding, in both thought and practice, the distinction between 
“the interests of the university and the imperatives of the activist”© 

Salaita’s ideal of thinkers and thought at work in the world, beyond a 
closed coterie of intellectuals, has, as we have seen, often been keenly felt. 
In the face of the “infrahumanity” imposed on Palestinians and their de facto 
exemption from the universality of justice, it should be clear how weak is 
the conviction that intellectual activity - political debate, truth-telling, 
analysis —- is a powerful motor of political change in its own right, 
independent of any coupling with more “concrete” political work.°%8 We 
mostly do not need to understand more about what is wrong with the status 
quo in the Middle East - we need to act together to change it. I have 
suggested that we can best do this by participating in a collective 
“groupthink” that sets aside the smartwashing, mystification and 
individualism that is such a feature of traditional intellectualism. Truly 
radicalizing progressive thought should mean socializing the forms in which 
thinking is conducted and expressed. In the first instance, this entails 
recognizing the intellectual depth and complexities of political organizing — 
in this case, the intellectual complexities involved in organizing the boycott. 
In this light, the dilemmas faced by so many progressives — to think or to 
act? how much thought is needed before acting? — reflect, ultimately, a false 
dichotomy. In advocating the theorized, organized, collective refusal of 
official intellectual collaboration with Israel, the academic boycott 
exemplifies a way to connect thinking about politics with actually doing it 
that applies not only to the project of Palestinian liberation but also to many 
others besides. 
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